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PREFACE 


Tlioiv is ;i coiitrovwsy sfill going nn, and it is 
doubtiul 'V hctlmr a soliUion will bo uiiaturnDuslv 
accnpttid in future, as to vvln^ther the Epic of 
Vainilki or tin* Jataka-liforature iMdongs to an 
oailifii* p(4*iod of composition. It is now un- 
animously lu'ld by (ho orienlalisls that the 
metrical portions of the Jfitaka-stories are older 
than their prosc-matler. Wo find (hut many 
passage's of (he* birth-Htorie.s, written in verse, show 
a close and unmistakalilc atlinity with those of 
the Epic, and on an examination and analysis of 
both these monuments of rndian Literaturo, the 
•fatakas and the Epic, I have arrived at the 
CTonclusion that the Kpic belongs to a later age. 

But I cannot «»x pact that my conclusion on this 
point will Jk‘ accepted by all. 

One of the evidences in support of my theory, 
upon which f have laid much stress, Is that the 
Epic of Valrniki is replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a large numlier of birth-tiiles 
even in detail. Sucli for example are the Saraa 
Jataka which closely resembles the story of the 
Andhamuiti in the ItAmayaaa and tlio Sanihula 
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rlltaka where the gohlin appears exactly in the 
«me Mvanfi in the A9oka-gHr(len 

hefore-^Jhe lij?^»nd elmte wife of Rama. In 
the Jii»lva the speeches of Vessan- 

tara aai^lpifli on the eve of the former’s 
: y the speeches of 

dn a similar occasion that 
the diflfereacei of n^m's seems to btJ t!ta 
oi|^‘ -point of divergence. Again, in the same 
JUll^Kflhe prince’s mother Phusati mourns over 

H f son in a strain that at 

er of the lamenUtions of 
after the (ixilo of Ihima, 
nga again offers a close 
and one of 
ioonkey-king VilU 

k in wUch the ogre is 
Being. Such instances 
iaujtiplied, so that (he Dayaratha 
* numerous hirth-stories 
^er^r<Jw{|, fe^jSbles and legends akin to and 
so fiy^i | ^ %iija|^t 8 <ime as we ftnd in the 
?n||pW"t ^m^rriage of Bita 

l^a'as narrated in the 
^Qt |j pw|||yN|^a,,^c find.* that the, custom of 

eprrent among many 
mm Ipif ■* .’P'-ith the (^akyas, 
'«^^Wisiv0ly prevalent 
enemies the Koliyas 
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hornogencity that inark the grout uulioiuU l^pic. 
I have also shewn that the worship of llanuiniui 
is not an isolated phase in Indian religious 
system, hut that it is only a survival of a primi- 
tive custom of Ape-worship that universally 
obtained among the various nations of the 
ancient world. 

I have indicated in tlu*.s(i h'cturc.s that 
Valmiki’s Epic placed before the lliiulu people 
a supreme ideal of domestic life as a protest 
against the prevailing asceticism of the time. 
Even if it be proved that Viilmrki is anterior 
to Buddha, my suggestions will not lose their 
force and significance on that ground, as 
there are various evidences to show that asceti- 
cism had made a marked progress in this 
country even before tlie advent of the Buddha, 
though the organisation of monastic life m a 
religious institution was founded by him. Thus, 
related to a particular epoch in the history of 
our country, the Epic of Valmiki is an eloquent 
but unconscious vindication for all time, of 
society against solitude, of domestic duties and 
responsibilities against monastic propaganda. 

These pages may, I am afraid, give olTence 
to some members of our orthodox community. 
In fact one of the audience told me plainly that 
my theory upsetting the whole story of Hlta’s 
abduction by Ravana as not founded on facts, 
will, ^ve a rude shock to many who have an 
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implicit faith in llama as an Incarnation of 
Vispu. But I can assiuai the orthodox inomhers 
of my community that I yield to none in my 
% admiration of i.he pool, having; read his Epic 

f times without number. But 1 shall always hold 

that historical nvsearch and th(' truths to which 
it leads do not int<!rr(U’e with faith any more 
than the sight of a skeleton stands in the way 
of OTUi’s apprecic-iting the heauty of a, livitig 
person, though there is certainly a consciousTiess 
in <wmry mind that Ixnujath lh>sh and lovely 
e.xterior all is ugly slv<*leton. 

1 shall deem my humble labour in this field 
^ amply rewarded if I bav<i cnly succeeded in 

' awakening an int<'!reHt for the subject, and if 

young and earnest scholars who have “the 
discovery of truth” as the guiding object of 
their lives are attracted to take it up for further 
research and inv(!stigation. 

One important reason, tnat strikes me now, 

^ for supposing H-ajil Oonesh to he the patron of 

Krittivasa is th<‘ latter’s declaration that during 
S his time the country was under the sway of the 

■; Brahmins. The line srNC*!? 

” has a historical significance which goes 
^ a good way to solve this much vexed question. 

During the long days of Mahomedan rule, the 
A whole country only for a brief periofl was under 

the sway of the Hindus, and that was when 
■ Gonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascended the 
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BENGALI RAMAYANAS 


CHAM'BE I 

(a) The early Hilnin legc^ndn, the Tiiat.erml« of Vftlnuki'H Kpic, 

(b) The Dn^aratha Jat.n,ka— itn relation to the Hamtlyana* 

(r) The Sitma, V'esaantarn and other Jfttakas. 

(d) Home and monaHter3^ 

(c) The Southerii Legend—the Jahiii H«»alyana. 

(/) The qutmtioa of a foreign origin of the Ilfttna legendH, 


(a) The Bm-ltf Rd,nia legende, — the moieriab 
of FalnAhVs Epic. 


It will certainly Ik‘ wrong to suppose that 

■Th, «.»„« R.«.. *'‘® lumsyaws are 

mere translations of the great 
Kpic of Valmiki. On the other 
hand, we have, in these indigenous stories of 
ESnuk, unmistakable evidence of the existence 
of traditions and ballads which may be traced 
to a period even earlier than that of Valmiki. 
The great epic of Valmiki, it must be admitted^ 
embodies stories of great antiquity which were 
iieither collected by the poet from the events of 
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to a period even earlier than that of Valmiki. 
The great epic of Valmiki, it must be admitted,, 
embodies stories of great antiquity which were 
neither collected by the poet from the events of 
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contemporary history, nor wore they in any 
considerable degree the invention of his own 
fancy. The epic poet in all age.s anti countrieH 
gives expression to the ideas which float in the. air 
around him — transmitted to liis nation often 
from immemorial times. The national itleal and 
civilization claim him as their most elojjmmt 
exponent. Stories of heroi(t deed.s, of unspotted 
virtue and ideal manho(«l whi(;h from age to 
age inspire a race, are garnered up, so to H|«*ak, 
in the common store-house of tin* Mpic poem. 
The old. traditions and tales may get a lunv and 
up-to-date interpretetion at the hands of the 
epic master, or otherwise undergo some change 
or modification in his pcann as far ns details ar<5 
concerned, but it is the old story told again -- 
rmd there is no doubt of tlns—with great<‘r 
eloquence, force and refinement than ever - 
being interpreted in the light of conttmijwmry 
thought. The more the poet forgets iiimwdf 
and loses himself in the life of the nation, the 
wider will be the circle of his Jtdrnirers and 
I the more lasting his performance. 

■ This Which is true of all epic masters is 
pre-eminently applicable in the case of Vftlmiki, 
^e' of the greatest of those who have told a 
Connected story of human events in the langu- 
age" of a true poet and seer. ; 

Before the time of Vftlmlki there existed 
stories and ballads of Eftma, of the Ape-g«d: 
Bfanuinfifna and Btivana and of other promtoi^. 
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eloquence, force and refinement than ever - 
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the more lasting his performance. 

-This Which is true of all epic masters is 
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(Connected story of human events in the langu- 
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legends older than the epic 
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characters of the Rjimayaua. These served as 
materials upon which Valmiki 
' '*■' worked. While we shall always 
pay our tribute to him as one of 
the earliest and noblest of our poets, wc cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notion that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the (mu^tupn metre, did not 
exist before^ him. The existence of a ^reat poem 
like that of Vjllralki carries in itself the unmis- 
takable proof that Sanskrit poetry had made 
consideral)le progress before him, and tliat there 
had been a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a held for the adv(nit of the 
great Master. 

In dealing with the materials upon which 
Valmiki built his noble work, we light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to be found in the Pali and Prakrit literatun^, 
and curiously, in however crude a form, even 
in the old literature of Bengal. 

Bangau Ramflya^jis , ^ 

contain hp^ndu okkn* Thin is Very for 

than yaimifci’fl Epic. . 

It shows that our literature 
•’ not only owns its inevitable kinship with 

Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, but traces of 
r the Bra vidian and other non- Aryan civilizations 

which flourished in pre-historic times are 
also to be found in it. It does not matter that 
' the poets who have given us relics of such early 

i. traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 

I When we find it proved that such stories 

I Md traditions were transmitted to them from & 

i 

i 
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found linked with the thoui;htH and ideaH of a 
pre^Sanskritic period, and in some of its narly 
phases may be traced to ho an cxprossion of 
human thought of a much (*arlior dnf*? than the 
8th or 9lh century A. 1), from which its w'ritten 
specimens have come down to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in the eoursi' of mv dis- 

m 

courses tell you that it is very lik<dy that ver- 
sions of the story of llama earlier than tliat of 
Valmlki still exist in the Indian literatvire, that 
one of such stories was expandeil by Vil- 
mlki, for which he alone is not responsible. By 
the time when he wrote, there had grown a 
hundred ballads about llama not anticipatml in 
the original story, and these minor streams 
latterly flowed into the great ocean of the 
Epic poem. We shall also see that traces of 
Ramayaoic episodes prior to thoje of the jMTiod 
of Valmiki are to he found in the Bengali 
Ramayanas. In dealing with this historical 
question we shall have to abandon some of our 
deep-rooted and orthodox sentiments ; but these 
are inevitable in the field of historical rMearch, 
and for all this, gentlemen, I should first of all 
crave your indulgence. 

(&) The Du^roitha JMckha, — He felatwn to 
the BMSymja. 

In many of the oommentaries of the Sanskrit 
Ramsya^ there seems to be a definite faint 
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found linked with the thousxhtH and ideaH of a 
pre-Sanskritic period, and in smne of its early 
phases may be traced to he an expression of 
human thought of a much t‘arli<'r tlnte than the 
8th or 9lh century A. I), from which its written 
specimens have come down to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in the courw‘ of my dis- 
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the 
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Eam%a^ there seems to he a definite hint 





earlier than the great Epic.* 
The parhei icKciKiH commeiital 01 ' E.anf)!inanda 

refers to Agnive 9 ya K.ilmilyana and Vimala- 
bodha Baudhityana’s llamayana ; these were 
probably versions of the story other than those 
of Viilmiki. Weber lias proved that the original 
Ramayanic story is contained in the Bud- 
dhistic legend called the l)a 5 a.ratha Jataka.'* It 
is mentioned in the Clmlla Vagga, Samanta 
Pasadikjl, Mahavaihsa, Paraniatthadipika and 
other early sacred books of the Buddhists that 
the .fataka stories which are. 560 in number, 
were recited at the first council of the Buddhist 
monks in 54.‘1 B. C. These were again recited 
at the next council of the 

Thf‘ probithlp data 

of t.ha i)a 9 iiratha BaddhiBts licld at Vsisali in 

m B. C. *rhey were recited 
a third time at th<? third Buddhist council called 
by King A^oka at Pataliputra and were reduced 
to writing at th(^ time of Devanam Piya Piya- 
tissa of Ceylon (247-207 B.C,). Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altogether the sitting of the 
first Buddhist council in 543 B. C. But it is 
universally admitted that most of these Jataka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddha who, according to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples, but were 

* Tho Vi9rakogIiii,, Vol. XXVI, p. 627, h. Ill-V. 

» The n»di*n Antiquary. 1872, 
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> Th(! V!9Vftk»H5ia, Vcl. XXVI, p. 627, U. Ill-V. 

® The Iwdiitn Aiitfqmry, 187^. 





Da§aratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 
Sitais described as the ntarine sister of lUma 
and afterwards his bride, is oiw oi those stories 
which possessins; a naive and priniitive siiiipii* 
city, arc to be traced to a jasried of remote 
antiquity. Prof. Rhys Davids says that the 
earliest Jataka stories art; tliose in which the 
Buddha is identified with some sages and teiichers 
of olden times in his previous hirths, ami “ not 
with an animal,”' Prof. Biihler, a high autho- 
rity on Indian History, says that thest? earlier 
Buddhist Jatakas “ do not de.s(}ril)e the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C., hut 
an older one.” Another unmistakahle evirhmoe 
regarding the date of Da 9 aratlia .Jfltaka is the one 
furnished by the bas-reliefs on tlie Bharnt and 
Sanchi stupas (2nd century B.C.). Among the 
carvings on the railings round these stupas are 
several scenes of this Jataka.* This .l&taka gives 
ns the story of Rama as prevalent in theetjuiitry 
in ancient times. The Buddha connects this story 
with one of his previous births as he does the rest 
pf the Jatakas. What the date of the origin of 
the Dagaratha Jataka is we cannot definitely 
ascertain, but from the manner in which tiie story 
is related, it is natural to surmise that the story 
was already an old one at the time of the Buddha. 

,* Oidenb^*! table la tb# 0f Ibn 

Oriental Spde^y rob XTHl, XS97, 


Da9aratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 
Sita is described as the utiwine sister of RUma 
and afterwards his bride, is on<» of those stories 
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was alrea dy an old one at the time of the Buddha. 

VBmddfaigt 

» 014enysjg>8 taWa public in m Jotmml of «,« Am^mu 
Onental Society, Vot xvill, 1897. . 
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his kingdom for 1,600 years prov'es thaf; the story 
had already grown mythological in character in 
the 6th century B.G., when it was probably 
transmitted to the Buddhiste. Tf not actually 
in the very form in which we tiiul the Daparatha 
Jataka, the legend of llama was akin to the story 
of the Jataka in its main features in a much 
earlier age. Now let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at by some of the reccmt European 
writers as to the ag<i of Vbllmiki. 


Th(^ latest scholar who speaks n ith atithority 
on the date of Valmlki’s Rama- 

The I)ncn.ratha .Jjita- . ‘ii 

ka probably cnirlior yJllJLJl IS Dr. A, H, IviUtiK AC- 

than the hpu . cordiug to him the ‘tth century 

B.G. is the probable, date of composition of the 
RSmayaijia.' He siu'cessfully refutes the argu- 
ments in favour of an earlier date which .Jacobi 


assigns to the Epic on the strength of certain 
astronomical calculations. Welwir places the poem 
in the Ist or 2nd century B.C.® So the evidence 
is clear that the Jataka story is earlier of the 
two, though Dr. Keith is in favour of the theory 
that both the Jataka story and the Epic used an 
older source.* The crude early form of the Jataka 
story is apparent and marked, and leaves but 
little doubt that it represents the earliest form 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Booiety^ April, 1915. 

* Weber's History of Sanskrit Literature, translated by J, Mann,* 
p. 194 (1882). 

? Jouniai of the Eoyal Asia^c Society, April, 1914, p, 819, ^ 
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BENGALI RAMA YANAS 


in which the tale of KSma ori"inaUy exinted 
among the people. Apart from the chronological 
data, the internal evidence of the epic will Hub- 
stantiate the truth of the .statement that the 
Jataka story is much earlier. Had Vhllmlki’s 
great Epic been corapo.sed l)efore the tinm of 
Da 5 aratha Jataka, the author of th<^ latter could 
not hut have introduced into it some f)f the great 
embellishments of the Epic master’s Htt)ry. The 
Jaina Raraayana by Hemchandra Acharya com- 
posed in the 12th century A.D. could md help 
doing so. In fact if such a wonderful epic as 
the RamayaiM had existed, the JAtaka story 
could not have been .so simple, ho colourless and 
unassuming and devoid of somi^ of the gjsyrtest 
names of the Epic as those of Kaikeyf and 
Kaugalya, Ravana, Hanuniftna, Sugriva, etc. And 
the fact is striking that Vftlmrki’s Rainftyava 
contains some verses which are mere Sanskrit 
translations of the Pali ver.ses of the Ba^aratha 
Jataka, in case it is proved that the latter 
is earlier than the Epic. By comparing the Epic 
with the legend of the Buddhists one cannot but 
be struck by the improvement made on the crude 
story by the touch of one of the greatest of 
world’s master minds. For the sake of comparison 
I shall first of all reproduce the Buddlustic 
story, a little abridged from its ort^nal. The 
theory is untenable that the Ba^aiatha Jfttaka 
was an attempt on the. part of the Buddhiste 
to keat the Brahminie l^end with ocmtempt. 
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Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, as 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it ahigli regard for Ihlma forms one of its chief 
features, the Huddha himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was born jis Rama and his 
father (^uddhodana as Dn^aratha. I have 
prepared the following translation of the Da 9 a- 
ratha Jataka with the ludp of my friend Samana 
Puhnananda, Lecturer of Pali in our University. 



I)A9AUATHA JATAKA. 


There was a King of RenaiM's named Da^a- 


The story of tho 
JfStnka. 


ratha. U<' had If), ('00 queens of 
whom tluwe was one who was 


the chief. She had two sons 


Rama and Tjjiksamatia-kumara and a daughter 
named SitS. The chief (lueen died in course of 
time, whereupon l)a(;aratha the King chose one 
of his remaining wives fis the chief queen. The' 
latter became very dear to him. She gave birth: 
to a son named Bharata-kurmlra. The king 
offered a boon to the queen out of his love for 
her. But she said that she would want the boon 


on some future occasion. So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old. Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husbsnd. 
She wanted the kingdom for her son. The Raja 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked; 
of her to ask such a boon, when he had two 
grown-up «>ns bom of his first wife. The queen 
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chamber. But on another occasion tin* <[u<‘cn 
sought the same boon from the king, whereupon 
he thought within himself that the wicked (|ueen 
being in power, might do harm to (he princes. 
He, accordingly, advised his two .sons to leave 
the capital and seek help of sorm* other 
powerful chief, or dwell in the forest till smoke 
would issue from his funeral pyre (/.c., till his 
death). Then they should return and take the 
kingdom by force. He consulted th(‘ astrologers 
as to how long he would live. They said that 
the span of his life extend(Hl to 12 years more. 
He now directed his two sons to return to the 
capital after 12 years and seize tin* royal nm- 
brella. They complied wdth the wishes of their 
royal father and left the palace weeping, Hita 
also accompanied her brothers. A vast assembly 
of people followed them with tears in their eytis, 
hut the princes by sweet words persumltsl them 
to return to the capital. Continuing their journey 
till they reached the Himalayas, they selected 
a spot where fruits and nourishing vegetjible- 
roots were found in plenty and made an Q^rnma 
there, and lived like hermits. Here l.ak|maua 
and Sita addressed Rama and said, “ You are the 
eldest of us and we honour you as father. Stay 
in the ^r<ma and we will gather roots and 
fruits for you.” So Rama used to stay in the 
afroma, and his brother and sister went to the 
forest every day in quest of food. After 9 years 
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of parting with his children, breathed his last. The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Bharata on the throne of Benares. The minis- 
ters objected saying that the royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers. Bharata himself 
said that what tln^ ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that he should himself go to bring 
his brothers back from the forest. So Bharata, 
the young prince, marched with his army and 
with the people of his city to lind out his half- 
brothers. He encamped near Eama’s a^rama, 
and approached him with tears in his eyes. He 
fell at the feet of llilma and wept as he 
communicated the news of the fatlier’s death, 
llama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evening Laki^imaija, 
and Sita returned with fruits and llama Pandit | 

thought that if he would give out the news of 
his father’s dejith at that moment, the effect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing. So 
assuming an air of anger, he said, “ Why 
have you been so late to-day ? As punishment for 
this, go and bathe in yonder stream.” When 
they enjoyed the cool bath, he informed them of 
the death of BaKjaratha, They bitterly wept at the 
news. But llama Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief. Bharata asked Rama as to how the 
latter could control his passions. 

Here RAma gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a few 
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couplet? of verses. One of them ruTis as 
follows : 

His advice and philosophy rmnovtul their 
grief. 

./ Bharata entreated HAina Pandit to eome to 
Benares and accept the kinijdom ; vihenntpon 
RSrraa said, “ Go witli biksmapa ami Sita and 
rule the kingdom.” Being askcid why lie sho ikl 
not himself, go, he replied, “ My father ordeitMi 
me to return to the capital after 1 2 years. 'I’hat 
time is not yet over. I cannot violate hi* 
order.” Bharata asked who was to reign in 
Benares for the intervening time, llftma Famlit 
thereupon advised him to return to the capital 
with his straw-slippers which, he wiid, might he 
placed on the thronti,and the Iwothers might rub 
the kingdom as regents. 

: So they returned, and the ministers used to 
dispense justice and decide cases in the presence 
of the throne on Which Ktlma^s slippeni were 
placed. If their judgment was wrong, the 
slippers would of themselves move and strike 
each other ; if right they would remain fixed in 
their position. 


^ ‘ Of. The E»mSyaoa, AyodhySk*,*,, Ve«« XVII, « 
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as soon as the news reached them, Bharata, 
Laksmana and Sita with all the citizens of 
Benares went out and met him in a [garden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Rama was duly 
installed as king, and Sita was mad(? his chief 
queen, Th(iy then entered the city being carried 
in a richly decorated chariot witli great pomp. 
Rama was an ideal monarch and ruled the king- 
dom justly for 1,600 years. 

wiTfg n”’ 


' In his previous birth (^uddhodana was Dapa- 
ratha, MahSmaya was the mother of liama, 
Rita was Rahula’s mother, Bharata was Aiianda 
and Laksmau Rariputta. 'Dh; people devoted 
to llTima were tliosti who have followed me in this 
life and I was Rruna.”“ 

There is no mention here of Raima’s going to 
the Deccan, of the abduction of Sita by Kavaya 
or of the great tight betwe(in Kama and 
the . King of Lanka. In this story we learn 
that Kama was a popular prince who w<mt to the 
forest with his brother and sister not aceatdnt 


* iJf, ‘I liB Hititflynya, Kkfc : "'*^11 
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by what may be called the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. The only occasion <m which he showed 
a spirit of rtmunciafion was whim he declintid 
to return to the kingdom and ascend tin* throne 
for three years after his father's death. This 
he did in conformity with the lettiT rather than 
the spirit of his father’s words. His attitude 
of composure at the news of Da^aratha’s death 
and the philosophical dis<!ourHe delivered to his 
brothers on the occjision are further point s 
showing him as endowed with great wistlom. 
Sita is described as sister of Ihirna and Ivakf- 
mana. The fact of her marriage with Uaina in 
the concluding portion of the story oertaitily 
sounds straj»ge. But student* 
of ancient history know very 
well that this was the prnctict? 
of Egyptians and Babylonians. 
This w'as also thi* sjwcial 
feature of the ^ftkyiis amongst the royal 
dynasties of India, The (J!ftkya kings pref«5rr«*d 
to marry their own sisters. I'hey were very 
particular about preserving the purity of royal 
Wood and would not allow foreign blood to 
be mixed with it. In facd, it is said of one 
of their earliest kinp that he referred this 
point to the councillors of his court and asked if 
fdr preserving the sacr^n^ and purity of royal 
Wood, marriage between brother and sister could 
be aEowed. The oouncillore said “Sakkate”— 


Marrying one'e own 
sisteir— an old oiiefcom 
with the Egyptians* 
the (Jl&kyas and other 
races. 
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counoillors fchi^ dynasty came to be known as 
^akya. It was at first a nick-name, much as 
the Hlnaya^ia is, given to the dynasty by tfie 
other races of Indian kings who looked upon this 
practice witli abhorrence. 

This story thus relates the legend that was 
prevalent in Northern India about Rama at a 
very early period of history. I)a9aratha was the 
King of Benares and llama spent his life of exile 
in the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
legend. How tlie story of a Dravidian king 
abducting a princess and that of a fierce 
war fought mainly between tln^ two non- 
Aryan tribes— th<^ llak^asas and mmikeys — was 
engrafted on the simple story of the Jfttaka is 
not yet clearly known, but may possibly be 
traced by future' researcli. We know, however, 
for certain that in tin' Buddhistic world, in thi; 
centuric's whe.n Ajata9atru, Chandra Cupta and 
A9oka were the monarchs of Northern India, 
this simple legend was believed throughout the 
length and breadth of tlie favoure<l seat of the 
Indian Aryans. 

(^) The Smna, FenmnUtra ami othee JatakaH. 

It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth-stories that tln;y represent the earliest 
versions of the mass of legends curnmt in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India. We find these stories, 
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the fact is siguificant inasmuch as it shun s tliat 
the Buddhists aimtul at popularising t heir Master 
and enhancing the value of thes<‘ highly 
instructive but fragraisahiry tales in tin* eyes 
of the people. Just in the same manner the 
Hindu revivalists introduced their gotls and 
goddesses into the different Funliias. The 
Paurauika legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with tins Biuldhist birth- 
stories, a fact which speaks much in favour 
of the theory that the Buddhists and ilenaissfince 
scholars used a common stock of Indo- Aryan 
legends, suiting their own individual pur|K»se8 
and religious opinions. 

I have already given reasons in support of 
my belief that the Dagaratha Jiltaka forms the 
ground-work of Vslmlki’s epic. But this is 
not all ; strewn over various stories of the JAtaka* 
literature are to be found materials with wliich 
the details of the Bamayana seem to have 
been worked out. The name of the Sarna 
Jataka deserves special mention in this connec- 
tion. Here we have the story of a blind couple 
whose only son, Sama by name, while engaged 
in filling a water-jar from the Mignsanimati 
river was shot hy the poisoned arrow of 
Piliyakkha, the King of Benares, who had taken 
him for a strange £(,nimal. So close a pamllel 
this Jataka offera to the story of the blind sage, 
fpund in the Bateyai^, that in many respects 


V^JJIQ CKlJtti. • * I* w-*-..- m.m%m 

the fact is significant inasmuch as it shmvH that 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising fheir Master 
and enhancing the value of these highly 
instructive but fragmentary tales in the eyes 
of the people. Just in the same manne,r the 
Hindu revivalists introduced their gods and 
goddesses into the different Funlpas. 'rhe 
Paurilniika legends, again, present imuiy notable 
aspects of similarity with the Buddhist hirth- 
stories, a fact which speaks much in favour- 
of the theory that tlie Buddhists ami Ilenaissance 
scholars used a common stock of Imlo-Aryati 
legends, suiting tlmir own individual purjMwes 
and religious opinions. 

I have already given reasons in support of 
my belief that the I)a9aratha Jjlfaka forma Iho 
ground-work of Vslmlki’s epic. But this is 
notall; strewn over various stories of the Jiltaka- 
literature are to be found materials with which 
the details of the Rsmayana seem to have 
been worked out. The name of the Sama 
Jataka deserves special mention in this connec* 
tion. Here we have the story of a blind couple 
whose only son, Sama by name, while engaged 
in' filling a water-jar from tht» Mignsammati 
river was shot by the poisoned arrow of 
Pillyakkha, the King of Benar^, who had taken 
him for a strange c^nimal. So close a pamllel 
thia Jstaka offers to the story of the blind sage, 
fpund in the KshiSiya^, that in many reepecta 



other. Silma was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the sou of the blind sage as 
described in the llamayana ; the former 
belonged to a non-Brahmin caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
same circumstances by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 
were ascetics. It was the King 

SHina Jffitaka iind ^ „ 

the taio of tho Aridha of Eenares WHO firsfc appeared 
before the parents to tell the 
disastrous tale in the same- fashion as did the 
King of Ayodhya in the Ilfimilyaiia. The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 
llamayanic ei)isode and the liltaka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of the wounded Silma ; 

“ Who now will sweep the floor for us. 

Or brinj!: us water, hot or cold ? 

Who fetch US forest-roote and fruits, 

As we sit helpless, blind, and old ? ” 

dmofWn Jut aka, Book XX 11, p. 50. 

Villmlki has the following paralhd couplet 
for the blind sage, the Andha-muni : 



AyoiUi^akanda^ 64(h (Janto^ gloka 84, 
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other. Silma was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the son of the blind sage as 
described in the llamayana ; the former 

belonged to a non-Brahmin caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
same circumstances by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 
were ascetics. It was the King 

SHina Jffitaka {ind « ... t 

the talp of iho Aridha ot Eenares who first appeared 
before the parents to tell the 
disastrous tale in the saim* fashion as did the 
King of Ayodhya in tlie llamayana. The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 
llSmayanic ei)isode and the liitaka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 
laments the father of the wounded Sama : 

“ Who now will Bweep the floor for uh. 

Or bring* im watesr, hot or eokl ? 

Who fetch UB forest-roots and fruits, 

As we sit helpless, blind, and old ? 

(JowrlpH Jaiafeaf Book XX ll^jh B(K 


Valmlki has the following parallel couplet 
for the lilind sage, the Andha-muni : 




In the Vomutera .latnka, ,mmn. wv n,wt 
with a situation, which at once rfuniiulN of 
the scene as depicted in tlje HAniAvaiia where 
Site, on the eve of Kama’s Iwnishment, tmes a 
tender and pathetic lanj^uajfc to per.Himde her 
huslmnd to accept her as a 
JStaka. v«mnt«ra companion of iii^ exiled lif,.. 

Vesmintara in jhe .Ifltaka 
pves a realistic picture of the dani^erM and 
inconveniences of forest-lih- l»,,for«. his ,vife 
Maddi essentially in the same strain as (hs-s 
Kama before Srta. Xfaddi dec.|ar.*s : 

“ Kindle a blazinjif (ierv llaiiie 
The fiercest tliafc can !.(>, 

There I would rather die the denth 
Than live apart.” 

CowM’h .fuMa, Hmd .1 V7/, 

just as Sita says 
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In the VeHSfttiUra .hlitaka, nprain. «<• meet 
with a situation, which at onee nniiindH m of 
the scene as depicted in the HAmAyana w here 
Sita, on the eve of Kama’s Iwnishment, tjses a 
tender and pathetic lanKtiage to persuade her 
huslmnd to jicoept hi*r fis a 
■ i'>‘« v«iuinntar» coiiipanion of hiH l•xiled life. 

Vesmntai’ji in the .1 ft taka 
gives a realistic picture of tin* dangers and 
inconveniences of forest-lth* hefore his wife 
Maddi essentially in the wtnie strain as (Uk'h 
K ama before Sitft. Maddi deelar(‘s : 

“ Kindle a blazing liurv llanit* 

The fiercest that can la*, 

There I would rather tlie the de«th 
Than live apart.” 

VuwM'h JUnht, fimd- XX/i, //. 

just as Sita says 

Affodk0M*^iti^ SOiJi ikttfu^ eluku 21. 

Vessantara, before leaving his father’s kingdojn, 
-distributes charity in the sanae manner a« doivs 
Rama, which is another interesting point of 
similarity. 

.There is a remarkable <xmck>rd of sentiments 
between the lamentations of Phusati, the mother 
of Yessantara, and those of Kausalys and Bharata, 


VESSANTAiU 
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after Riima’s hanisliment. For Kausalya's 
lamentations I refer my readers to the 
Ayodhyakanda of the Rsmayana (Gist Canto, 
9lokas G-IO) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the Vessantara Jatakaand Bharata’s 
speech, which will at once show the close affinity 
l)etween the two. Says Phusati 

Bright yellow robes, (randhara make, once round 

aI>otit him shotu*, 

Or glowing searlot as he went, as he went, today 

he goes alojie. 

Once hosts of men escortt'd him with goodly Ijantiors 

flower, 

Like for(‘sts full of flowering trees ; today he goc^s alone. 
With eljari^, litter, elephant he W(‘nt in former days, 
Today the prince Vessantara afoot must tramp the ways 
He once by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by darm<‘ 

and song. 

How wear rough skins, how ax(* and pot atul pin go 

bear along, 

How can a batiisht prince put on the robe of bark to 

wmt ; 

'fo dress iti bark and grass how will the princess Maddi 

bear ? 

Maddi, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear 
And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will 

she l>ear 

* # ’Jf * 

The fitiest slippers she eonld wear woukl hurt her feet 

of late 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait f 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest 

glade r 
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after Rjlma’s banishment. For Kaiisalya’s 
lamentations I refer my readers to the 
Ayodhyakanda of the Rsmayana (Gist Canto, 
9lokas G-IO) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the Vessantara Jatakaand Bharata’s 
speech, which %vill at once show the close affinity 
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Or glowing searlet as he went, as he went, today 

he goes alone. 
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Like for(‘sts full of flowering trees ; today he goc^s alone. 
With eljari^t, litter, elephant he W(‘nt in former days, 
Today the prince VesBantara afoot must tramp the ways 
He onee by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by danet* 

and song. 

How wear rough skins, how ax(* and pot atid pin go 

bear along, 

How can a batiisht prince put on the robe of bark to 

wear ; 

'fo dress in bark and grass how will the princess Maddi 

bear ? 

Maddi, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear 
And fine kodumbara, how bark and grass(‘H will 

she Ixmr?. 

* ’Jf * 

The fitiest slippers she eonld wear woukl hurt her feet 

of late 

To-day how can the lovely one afoot now go her gait f 
How can the timid beauteous one now walk the forest 

glacJe T” 
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THE PRINCESS MADDl 


•K* * 'X- -X- 'K- 

The wood-land <?Ia,des, tlio roarinfjf beasts and ev'ery 

vvished-for thing 

When you behold, you will forgcit t.hai ev<n* 

you were king. 

The deer that conie eventide, the varied (lowcws 

that spring, 

The daneiiig frogs, you will forget tha-t ever 

you were king. 

When you shall hear the riveu's roar 

the fairy erc^alu res sing, 

Believe me you will clean forgiT that 

evor you were king. 

-X- * X* ‘K- * 

When in the winter you behold the trees all llowering 

The bitnhiijulj kntaja arid lotus scattering abroad 

their (nlours 

You’ll forget that ever you were king. 

We IvdVi) to mention another EirLli-story, 
named Sam])iila Jataka, wh<n*e a goblin proposes 
love to Sambula, the (diastn wife of Prin(*e 
Sotthisena of Kasi. Thwarted by the dcdermine<l 
attitude of Sambula, the angry goblin tlmuiiens 
to cut lier to pi<KUNS, which, he says, will serve as 
his l)reakfast. Does not the story remind the 
reader of Valmfki, of thf^ unsnec(\sHrul attempt, 
made by lUvana to seducer 8ita during hen* un- 
fortunate stay in t ln». A^oka-grove ? ¥(^xed by 
her persistent refusals the poiverful king made 
the same monstrous |)roposal. 

There is no use of multiplying inslanctis of 
similarity. It is necessary that the rtispective 
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•K* * -X- -X- 'K- 

The wood-land <?I;ules, tho roan* beasts and every 

wished-for thing 

When you behold, you will forgot thai ev<n* 

you were king. 

The deer that conie eventide, the varied (lowers 

that spring, 

The daneiiig frogs, you will forget tha-t ever 

you were king. 

When you shall hear the riveu's roar 

the fairy erc^alu res sing, 

Believe me you will elean forgid that 

ever you wore king. 

•X- * K' ‘K- # 

When in the winter you behold the trees all (lowering 

The limJtajal, kulaja arid lotus scattering abroad 

their (nlours 

You’ll forget that over you were king. 

We hav(5 to mention another birtli-story, 
named Samlmla Jataka, wh(n*e a goblin proposes 
love to Sambula, the (diastn wife of Princu* 
Sotthisena of Kasi. Thwarted by the ded-enunined 
attitude of Sambnla, th<‘ angry goblin tlm'aiens 
to cut her to pi<KU\s, which, he says, will sc^rve ns 
his l)roakfast. Does not the story remind the 
reader of Valmiki, of thc^ unsucc(\HHrul attempt, 
made by lUvana to seducer 8ita during hen* un- 
fortunate stay in tlu^ A^oka-grovc^ ? Vc^xed by 
her persistent refusals the poiverful king made 
the same monstrous |)roposal. 

There is no use of multiplying instances of 
similarity. It is necessary that tin? rtispective 


priority of date should be imparl ially considered 
and an unbiassed judgment passed after a 
critical balancing of evidences. Now, it it is 
urged that the Jatakas were i)ut into tlndr present 
form after the composition of Vftlmikf’s epic, 
how are we to explain the ()l)ject involved 
in such an attempt ? What earthly Imnetlt 
could be derived from such a grotesijm* etfort 
at dismantling a nionitmeutal 
makaSr'"*’' building-at breaking a con- 
nected account siudi as the 
epic presents into a thousand pieces an<l in taxing 
imagination for inventing mnv names for tin* 
various characters in these nunn'rous fragments 
of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, he 
more rational to conclude that tlnwe .ftitakas 
constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal <;pic, which 
was a complete performance, with the deriails 
supplied by this legendary lore merged in the 
vastness of the epic-master’s intinihs scheme ? 
It may he also true that the Jfttaka writers and 
Vahniki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends. In that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jstaka-narratives, that they were composed 
at an earlier date ttian Valmiki’s llftmayana. 

That the Brahminic Eenaissance tried to 
estaMish the priority of Vaimiki’s epic over 
earlier Bama legends by creating monstrous 
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of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, be 
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constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, whitdi 
was a complete performance, with the details 
supplied by this legendary lore merged in the 
rastness of the epic-master’s intinih* scheme ? 
It may be also true that the Jatakfi \vnters and 
Vahniki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends. In that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jataka-narratives, that they were composed 
at an earlier date than Vglmiki’s Ilflmilyana. 

That the Brahminic Eenaissance tried to 
estaWish the priority of Valmiki’s epic over 
earlier Eama legends by creating monstrous 
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lahles is evidenced by tho existence of a declara- 
tion widely known in this country that Villmlki 
had composed the llilmayaiia 00,000 years 
))ei’ore Rama was horn. There can be no rational 
explatmtion for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to be a device Cor silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of earlier Rama- 
legends such as the l)a 9 ivratha .Ifttaka still 
lingered. 


{(/) TJo77ie and mynosferif. 

Buddhism diiferred from Brahminism in one 
essential point. Mercy Cor the lower animals 
is not to be met with in th(5 Buddhistic religious 
books alone. The rituals and sacrifices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddhism does not show any 
marked difference from the (jstablished religion 
of the Rishis. The Buddhist theology has Ixjen 
so completely tracfxl to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference. Buddhism and .Tainism liave an 
originality which is undeniable. This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The Rishis of the 
Upani-sadas recognised the training of the 
GSrhasthya Uqrama as esscmtially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not be complete without one’s pass- 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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fa])les is <'vi(ltmced by the existence of a declara- 
tion widely known in this country that Valmiki 
had composed the Ramaya^a 00,000 years 
before Rama was born. There can be no rational 
explanation for the origin of this fable unless 
we admit it to be a device for silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of earlier llama- 
legends such as the l)a 9 in’atha jRtaka still 
lingered. 



{(/) Home and monaslery. 

Buddhism differred from Brahminism in one 
essential point. Mercy for the lower animals 
is not to be met with in the Buddhistic religious 
books alone. The rituals and sacrifices Tary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddliism does not show any 
marked difference from the (jstablished religion 
of the llishis. I'he Buddhist theology has l)een 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference. Buddhism and Jainism have an 
originality which is undeniable. This lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The llishis of the 
XJpani.sadas recognised the training of the 
Garhasthya ^qrama as esscmtially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not be complete without one’s pass- 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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attainable by tidopting the vow of eelilawy. It is ! 
true that stray cases of cMilibncy ar«^ to Iks found 
in pre-Buddhistic isericKl, but the tirst organisation 
of celibate life in monasteries was an achieve- 
ment of the Buddhists. This was latterly adopted 
by Hinduism and Christianity. But when sons ; 
of noble families first turmsl monk.s and .sought ; 
salvation or Nirvana in the wildernesH and in i 
monasteries, a wide-spread alarm was eaused j 
in society, and the revival of Hinduism, which i 
was almost co-eval with the^ rise of Ihuldhism, j 
counted it as its foremost object that the domestic i 
ties should be vindicated. So it laid the 
greatest possible stress on dontestic virtiu*s !>y 1 

declaring that a son could attain s/ilvalion if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to his fatht'r ; | 

that for a brother salvation lay in folhnving liis 1 
elder brother to exile or even to death. The %vife | 
supremely devoted to her husband gaintMl the i 

highest goal. Even the servant of a family would | 

rank as the greatest personage if he carried out 
the orders of his master with implicit suhtnission. 

This is the gospel which the BAraftyaijia has striven 
to teach. Home is the alter, the Iwittle-fteld 
1 where the highest laurels are to \m won. One 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home, is 
the paradise of all virtues. Tf one goes to the 
forest here, it is not in the spirit of a solitary, 
half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
= contemplating as to how to sever his ties with the 
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in pre-Buddhistic iwriwi, })ut tin* first <»rganisation 
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This IS the gospel which the tomlyapa has striven 
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ueed not look for salvation elsewhere. Home is 
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half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
con emp atmg as to how to sever his ties with the 
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fest of theworlcl ; thepilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys by. sea and land, but on his brow shines 
: the mark of love for his family. Indeed he owes 

I his fealty to none other. The prince here too, 

* like the Buddha, leaves aside his royal robes atwl 

wears bai’k or rags, — not against the wish 
' of his royal father — but to keep his sacred 

I pledg(‘. The Kishi prince stands in ascetic’s 

; robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 

i straw-slippers of his elder brother, lie does not 

{ do so contemplating the vanity of human wishes, 

I but surrendering himself to the force of that love 

I within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 

|j but the feet of his elder brother. hTerce war is 

; fought and the sea is l)ridged, not for the sake 

I of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 

|‘ national honour, hut for saving a virtuous wife 

i whose love adorns the brow of her devoted hus- 



band as its crowning glory. The whole Rama- 
yapa l)reathes a high spirit of renunciation hut 
it is quite different from that which inspires a 
Bhiksu or monk. The watch- word of the epic i 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 


Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 
narrated the story of a prince 
in trouble owing to court- 
intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family-l)ond raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 





rest of the world ; the pilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys by. sea and land, hut on his brow shines 
the mark of love for his family. Indeed he owes 
his fealty to none other. The prince here too, 
like the Buddha, leaves aside his royal robes atvl 
wears bark or rags, — not against the wish 
of his royal father — but to keep his sacred 
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of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 
national honour, but for saving a virtuous wife 
whose love adf)rns the brow of her devoted hus- 


band as its crowning glory. The whole Rixma- 
yapa breathes a high spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite different from that which inspires a 
Bhiksii or monk. The watch-word of the epic v 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 

Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 
narrated the story of a prince 
in trouble owing to court- 
intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family-lwnd raised against 
the clainour of monasteries crying hoarse over 
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BBNOALl HAMAY.UNas 


and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular 
fancy than the story of fiflnia itwdf. The chnrac- 
' ter of Bivava as given in this Ixwk riw^s to 
heights not scale<l liy tin* liftva- 

The elevated notion ..u ,.f *, 

nboatthettSksasaBand national itHIffUMni 

,monkey8in the South- . ,, 

ern legend. Of'tWf. iUO lilfHtnifH Of th^ 

austerities passed through hv 
the three brothers Kiivava, Kunildnikarna and 
Vibhl§ana for the attainment of their amhitjous 
objects, as described in this lawk, invest them 
with a spiritual grandeur which is striking • 
specially those undergone by IlAvapa, .show hiJ 
high character and a majpstio command over im». 
sious, worthy of a sage, w Inch unmistakahl v prove 
him to he the real hero of the Dravidkn legend. 
When with the object of n^.overiiig Unkft 

from the hands of the Yak^s. lUvapa ’ ami lu« 
two brothers betook themselves to the fon^st for 

tapmya at them mother’s command, some of the 
Tak^as transformed themselves into 

tTL I-”" "> >"» 

The dtmaal. “''ovecl eourw ot aualeritieii. 

m the most fesematuig to„i„ of love, hut they 
<W Bot e„rve in the leeet degm, f„„„ 

. ciaracte SpWtUal VOWS, •* With. 

. g^nd,® “ out change, the more contlrtiMMi 

epole .u,t any w“rd- StVl 

.rv-— — purpose 

V Beincltajidro laiHa HSmljsp 
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bullockK and cats and suiTonnded the In-othera. 
They all set up a loud uproar and tried to frighten 
the ascetics, but to no purpose. Then the illu- 
sion of their father llatnasravS, mother Kaikasil 
and sister Chandranakha appeared before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help saying that they were horribly oppressed 
by the beasts, and requested the Kaksasa chiefs 
to come to their resciu*. But these illusions also 
could not move the brothei-s. Tiie lions and 
other beasts next tore their parents and sister 
before the very eyes of the yocjiit. Though it 
was a heart-rending sight, they were not moved, 
but sat steeped in their vow of yo/zn-concentra- 
tion. Next, all on a sudden, fell before Kumhha- 
karna the heads of Rilvaija and Vihhisana, severed 
from their trunks by some unknown hands. 
Kumbhakarpa felt a sudden thrill hut gradually 
controlled himself, and Vihhl^ai.ia also did so when 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
Ravapa and Kumbhakarpa mysteriously thrown 
before him. But Ravaija proved the most hero- 
ically calm of the brethets when he faced similar 
apparitions. “ He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed in his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains.”' The Yah^m and 

Th© Jaip 
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ihB kimmi'af — th« i)owej*Kapi>oin(f{h)y thf* Vaksa 
Prince — tted. Tlien fclre virtuee - the f ’idi/fttt— 
appeared before Iblvat.ia and yielded to the great' 
Raksasti chief e8ot«>ric knowledge, 

anima and kif/himtl - iwwnrn by which the hcKly 
can be expanded to enormity of shape and reduc- 
ed to the smallest .size so as to Iw unsc'cn by 
others ; nksomja, uncompierablf* will, warn. 
stammnakM’in'i, the power to cast .spfdl on others, 
nabhasanGharitfl, the power to travel in the air, 
dimrCU nhidhat/inl, tlw power by w hich day and 
night can be produced at one’s will, mhtrKhhil, the j 
power to hide one.self frojn other.s* view, nuala- | 
stamhhlui, power of making oneself tire-proof, i 
ioymidmhhini, of making oneself water-proof, i 
ahalokinl, pow'or to .see through ail things, 1 
hhujimjinl, WiQ power to liv(* upon air, moe/mnl, 
power to extricate oneself from all kinds of bonds 
and fetters, bayakarinl, the power to oluirni, 
and 7)hUipmdargm% the pow'er to frighten. 
Through the virtues actiuirial in a 

previous life, Havana attaintal the aliove powers 
by. hfe tapa iu a short time. Next w^e find Kum- 
bhjgkarnft and Vibhip.ija also acquiring some 
pqwers which are mentioned in detail in the 
^Opk. . 

. , It is true that the Tantrik intliionee, which 
was prevalent in the 11 fch and 12th centuries, con- 
iributed some points toward-s the development of 
ideas indicated in the above description. But 
th^ surmise is patural inspite of it, thftt Bftvaija’s 
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character had the greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led the writers of 
different epochs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new glories from age <o age in conformity 
with progressive culture. 

Another signilicant point at which I have 
already hinted is that the Jaina Ilamayana be- 
gins with the description of the llilksasas and 
monkeys and introduces llama only in the later 
chapt(^. This is quite unlike what we find in 
the great epic. The llsmayana, as a matter of 
course, should give the story of llama first. 
The supposition naturally grows strong that in 
Southern India the story of Havana and of the 
monkeys hjwl been widely known, and the North- 
ern legend was introduced, later on, as a supple- 
raentaYy story. In the .Taina work the quarrel 
between Havana and th<> Yaksas is based on a 
more rational basis than what we find in the 
XlttaiUkanda. It is mentioned in the former 
that the quarrel between Indi’a and Havana 
originated in the circumstance that Kuvem, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Havana. The 
quarrel l)etween Havana and Vail broke out 
on ceii»tain questions of possessions. In fact 
what we find in the Uttarakanfia of the great 
epic is told in the Jaina Hamayana with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and supernaturalism. 

That Havana, the King of Lanka, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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appears also from the fact tlint th«^ Sitiiskrit 

The Lanh5vatr.ra "'^rk entitled I^inkftvatjlra 
Sutra' composed in thi* 2nd 
or 3rd century A.D. is entirely deveded to a 
description of the discourse the IlAkwisa chief 
is said to have held with the Buddha. Tlie 
Lankavatara Sutra mentions the frrnndeur of 
Lanka as the capital of the Raksasn.s and alludes 
to the unmatched learning of Bdvat.ia and of 
the wisdom and erudition of his eoiincillors 
^uka and Sarapa. The discourse of ItAvapa 
with the Buddha shows the fornier'H' wonderful 
grasp of theological problems. The celebrated 
chariot by which he travelled itj the* air-- 
the Puspaka — is also mentioned in this work. 
The hook, however, further takes us by surprise 
by the statement that the liAk^iwa child belong- 
ed to the Mahayana school of the Buddhists. 
There is no mention in this work of llavaoa’n 
encounter with Rama or any of his heroic ex- 
ploits. It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows him as an earnest spiritual Inquirfr. The 
existence of the Lankavatara Sutra is another 
I strong point in our argument proving the tradi- 
tion that the Raksasa chief had already l)een a 
conspicuous figure, in the popular belief of 

‘ The LankSratara Sutra, a complete MS. of wbieh i« in tha 
library of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has not yet been jwblWittl 
as a TThole. The first two parts of the book wore eilitwl by Mahanmiw. 
pafihyay Dr. S. 0. ViSyabhusan and Bal»i Sarat Ch. Uas, O.t.E., and 
by the BuddMot Te»t Book Society in 1900, 
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Southern India, befOie he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the Itainayana. The Buddhists 
have not only clainaed liiin as their own but the 
fact of his having held such a long and solid 
religious discourse with the Buddha has given 
him an undoubted position of honour in the 
estimation of the former’s fol- 
pai-Mc«lai-ly of the Ma- 

tliT 'Iwkiontr’ “of It may not unlikely 

Dimnuakfrtii. 1)0 thc Very rcason for the 

growth of the Brahminical 
tradition narrated in the epic of BSvapa’s being 
hostile to all religions. We have already ob- 
served that in the earliest version of Kama’s 
story current in Northern India, there is no 
mention of llama’s encounter with Havana and 
in the Southern legend evidence of which we 
find in a late historical epoch, Havana’s charac- 
ter appears in all thc glory of a real and ge- 
nuine hero, and Kama’s story is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic way. We shall later on 
show that the conception of Kama’s character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified, Hama is afar less heroic character 
in these legends. The Lankavatara Siltra shows 
Havana as shining in all the glory of a high 
spiritual life and there is no trace in that work 
of tihe foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
writers. 

Dharmakirtti, who flourished in the 6th 
century A.I)., is indignant against Brahminic 
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writers for stainhig th(' fair »inmo of Kftvana, 
I the ideal Buddhist king, in their Kainfiyaiia, l)y 
attributing to him deeds which are not true. 
Rava^a appears in the colophons of some very 
old verses and aphorisms current mnongst our 
people as a saint— this is in conformity with the 
wisdom attributed to the IblksasH chief in the 
Dravidian Legends ; at any rate it is sure tbirt 
the Bengal country-folk did not draw them from 
the Ramayanic sources. 

Though suflScient historical materials have 
not been found to enable us to establish it w ith 
absolute certainty, yet w hat lias l)«»en ohsened, 
is, I believe, enough for the purpose of starting 
j the theory that originally the legend of Bftvai^a 
‘and of the monkeys was extant in the Deccan, 
and in the time of Valmiki or a little earlier, the 
story of Rama — the Northern legend — was con- 
nected with it, and in the great epic-Mastcr’ii 
W'ork the two stories were so perfectly blended 
that they made a wonderful homogeneous whole. 

The tale of Bsma’s marrying his ow n sister, 
though consistent with the practice of the royal 
' dynasty of the ^akyas, was a shocking feature to 
the Hindus. Whether the practice was derived 
from a whim of the early ^akya kings or from stiU 
e^ljer Igyptian and h*anian influences, this 

The patoh-work ^cident bad to be brushed aside 
from the story before it could 
form the subj^t of the national 
«i^ of the Hindus. Every one will admit that 
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the patch-work in respect of this point in the 
llama-legend is evident in the Ramayana. 
Sita’s birth and ancestry remain a mystery and 
are sought to be solved by supernatural causes. 
In various works describing tlie legend of Eilma 
many are the explanations given, reminding us 
of the original Aveak point in the story, and the 
one given by the author of the Adbhuta lltlma- 
yana surpasses othei's in the flight of its morbid 
fancy. It is statetl that Sita was a daughter of 
Mandodarl, the ([uecn of Havana, who conceived 
her having drunk the blood of the llisis killed 
by Havana.' 

The Ayodyakai.K.la of Valmiki’s llamayapa, 
from which the genuine epic begins, gives a 
simple story; it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying influence on the soul. 
The supernatural ehsment is scarcely to be 
met with in tins ctirito which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic. But from the Aranya Kanda to Lanka, 

* the chapters manifest wild imaginativeness. The 
races brought to our notice and attention are 
ultra-human ; the monkeys are demi-gods ; the 
Raksasas are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Valmiki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 

^ In the Utfcam Pmtoa of the Jaiimg written by Om^hhatlr^ehffrya 
in the Eighth Century A.D,, it ntated that Bh& was a daughter of 
EIN^ai(^a. 
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but it cannot but strike the render that the qjreat 
poet had shajwui the materials 


The simple nature , , ^ 

of the epic xip to the he had got froiu other sources 

AyodhyS. and Dravi- , . 

dian imaginativonoss tillWli t llB I 

in the later cantoe. I j^jividian 


Aryan — the 


imagination had given original 


non- 
wiki 

rortrt to the 
Bavapa-story, which owns a kinship with the 
j Celtic legends, offering a striking ctmtrast to the 
simple nature of the Northern legend, tt 

cannot Ije said that the non*Aryat» tribes tirat 
appeared from where the AyodyAkArula ends, and 
hence the latter cantos show this marked 

difference in the stylo of their description. The 
Guhaka ChandAla was certainly a non- Aryan 

chief hut he is described as an ordinary Imman 
being in the AyodhytlkAnifa. It is just, from 
the point where Rslma comas to the wilderness 
of the Deccan that wild fancies iMmoine the 
\ characteristic of the epic. Thoits is a clear line 
■ of demarcation between the trends of two 
opposite influences working in the ItAinilyapa, 
one indicated in the Da9aratha Jiltaka and the 
other in the works of the Jaina potB and sctiokir 
Hemchandra Achflrya, baaed no doubt on the 
original ballads of Rava^ and of the monkeys 
preyalent in southern India. 

Det me briefly recapitulate here wliat I have 
attempted to prove above. In the first pliuie tliew 
wasan earlyNorthernlegendaboutBima,probably 
Diuch earlier than Valiniki’s e;^o, in which Sima’s 
movement during his ejcile is described as being 
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Bet me briefly recapitulate here wliat I have 
attempted to prove above. In the first place there 

wasan early Northern legend about Btlma, probably 

much earlier than Vslmlki’s e|ao, in which Eftnia’s 
movement dpriag his exile is describe^ as being 
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confined to Northern India, — to the Himalayas. 

This legend, though the Ian- 

Two diHtincfc Icj^rondfi / -i . , 

combiiHMl into onc^ wlucll it IS COUChed 

in the Bnddhist version may be 
contested as not so old, certainly belonged to 
the pre-Biiddhistic times. In this legend which 
relates the complete story of Kama, tluire i.s no 
mention of Havana, of the abduction of Sits or 
of the monkey allies of Kama and Ids war with 
the Kaksasas. Wa also find in some other Jatakas, 
the legends and tales described l)y Valmiki lying 
in a more or loss crude form, and our conclusion 
is that Abllmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed them in his great 
epic. If however, it is proved that the Jatakas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will be that the Jataka 
legends were earlier of the two. 

I have also shewn that there were 
Buddhist and Jaina w'orks in the South giving 
the legend of Esvapa, independent of any touch 
with Rama. Kavapa’s character is depicted in 
the Lankavatara Sutra of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.H. and in the works of Dharma Kirtti who 
flourished in the 0th century A.D. as a dipciple 
of the Buddha and an ornament of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism, The Lankavatara SQtra 
shows him to be a great character and a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharma Kirtti indignantly says 
that the Brahrainical aeponnt villifying him in 
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the lUmftyatjLa is not at all ontitlod t«» criNhnu^o. 
In the Jaina llftmayatia by liemchaiMlra Aoliarya 
there is enough of evideneo found dotaihid by 
me, to suggest that the story of Itania in the 
( Southern works was a later enifrafttiient on the 
Dravidian legends about Hslksnsjis and monkeys. 

Thus do we come in possijssion of two distinct 
legends prevalent respectively in the North and 
South, viz,, one in w'hioh Uftina’s \vhol»‘ eartwr is 
told without any reference to his now.helieve<l 
connection with the Itftksasas and monkeys, and 
the other in which liilviuia figures, itnh'jMntdent 
of all touch with Ililma. I have t hiwdure tjome 
to the conclusion that the Northern Aryan legonrl 
I and the Southern Dravidian legend werti at a 
very remote period of history, much earlier than 
the 4th century B.O., wheti Vjlluifki is said to 
have composed his epic, mixed up hy th»‘ hallad- 
mongers, who invented the story of th»‘ alxUwtion 
of Sita or somehow linked the liroken chain of a 
story of some princess who was alKlucted, fftncy- 
ihg her to be Sits, and thus bridged the gulf 
between the two legends now prtMuttiai as a 
homogeneous story, and VRlmiki eamt* latterly as 
t^e most eloquent exponent of this t»iix«l story. 
Evidences that I have adduced to prove this 
point, I believe, are enough to start a new thttoi^ 
like this, but further evidences, I think, should he 
brought forward to substantiate it and to mtahUih 
it on a more solid basis, Dravidian and Oanareae 
sources should be explored for this purpose, and 
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I have reasons for believing that much light will 
be thrown on the subject by studying these two 
sources. 

I have stated my own impressions, but 
as my scope is mainly limited to Bengali 
Eamayanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
Ramayanic cycle of legends as the background 
from wliich the characteristic features and the 
poetry of Bengali works must be shewn, I hope 
some competent scholar will lake this interesting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations. 


(<?) The question of o foreign origin of the 
Rmna-legenda. 

We need not dwell at any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of the llSmayanic 
legend. Prof. W(‘.ber’s theory that the epic 
of Valmlki indicated an acquaintfince with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend was 
successfully met by Ka 9 inath Tramhak Telang 
in his paper “ Was the Ramayapa copied from 
Homer ?” published in 1873, and wo need not 
open the qiiestion again. The , scholars of 
Egyptian history may tind some similarity 
between Rama and Raraeses II who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Rameses II 
was a son of Seti. Brestead, the historian of 
Egypt, refers to “ evidences of a bitter conflic*t 
of the two princes (Rameses II and his elder 
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brother) involving of course the harem and the 
officials and a whole rmnance of «*ourt iji- 
trigue”‘ by which the chiims of flic elder 
brother were brushed aside aftj*r he had Iwen 
duly installed. Eameses TT is said to have shown 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an army 
when only 10 years old and we know that Etlma 
in his 15th year killed the UfiksaKas lieadetl liy 
Taraka. Eamescs II was one of thi* gn^atest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified hy his people. 
He was worshipped in many of t he Egyptian 
temples. We need not also seek a historica} clue 
to the Earaayaiia in the. History of the Kings of 
Mitanni where a king named Dayaratta ruletl 
about the year 1400 B.C. 'I’he similarity seems 
to be one merely of name. 

Sir William Jones asserted t-liat the Hreek 
Giod Dionysus and Eilma are one and the same 
person. Dionysus is said to have eonquered India 
and other countries with an army of Satyrs 
commanded by no less a pemm than Pan. The 
race of Indian monkeys are denominated Indian 
Satyrs and the similarity is further illustrated 
by the fact that Dionysus is described as giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
commerce. Sir William Jones seems to las 
of opinion that the Dionysiaks, the poem in 
which the deeds of the Greek god are des- 
cribed, have some points in common with the 
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Rilmiiyana.' The fancies of some of the European 
writers on tliis point ver^e on the ridiculous. M. 
Sonneral for instance starts a theory I hat Eania 
was the same perso)! as the liuddha, and no 
less astounding is the theory of Weber who 
considers Riima “as originally identical with 
Balarama ‘ iralal)hrt’.”‘- 

’ Sir VVilliani .loiis’g Tfio oF (irocco, Italy and India, 

pp. 27-29 (IHHI). 

® Wober’s Ilintory of Saimkrit I<it(»raf urc trnnHlutcal into Kngliab by 
.1. Mann, M.A. (1H82). 
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CHAPTKE II 


(a) The ApO'Uod liantimAiin, 

{h) The «upplain«*ntnry fanloN <if ihi* IIAniiyiityi 


(«) The Ape-Gnd Ihtnitmtmt. 

We are Roing to diacuRM in jhis |>aj»«r, the 
relationship which Hanumraia, tlie A|)e->i^O(J 
hears to the original story of Uftnia. W<* have 
seen that in the northern legtjiid thcr»'i is no 
mention of the monkey-allies of ItAina. Wt* have 
also made a reference to the faet that in the 
Jaina Ramayapll by Hemchandra the monkeys 
as well as the Eftkpisas occupy a far more 
prominent place than Kilma and his people; 
that,the book commences with a description 
of the Eak^sas and monkeys and devotes 
a very considerable space to an account of their 
genealogies and deeds. I have also sugKttst4}d a 
theory that the Dravidian traditions at the 
outset probably related entirely to the story of the 
Eaksasas and monkeys, and Eftnia’s story was 
mixed with theirs at a subsequent jHJiiml, 
though that period itself is one of a remote 
antiquity. The monkeys in the Jaina EUmtiyaijia 
were originally the allies of the Eftkfaaas, 
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III Japan. 


The apes were worshipped in many parts 
The Apo-woisi.ii. of fho world in ancient times. 
Sdls i.ranci“t “'f-’he Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians are .said to have held them 
sacred ; amongst various heathen nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest but 
nowhere more so than in 
.Japan where they are actually 
worshipped and there is temple dedicated 
entirely to ape- worship. In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape erected on a pedestal which 
rests xipon an altar large enough not only to 
contain both but likewise the oblation.s of the 
devotees together with the brass vessel on which 
a honze priest beats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind them of their religious duty.”' 
Not only in the Old but in the New World also 
apes were regarded as sacred. The historian of 
Central America, Mr. Stephens, 
says of sculptured skulls found 
in Copan, “We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to be intended for the heads of monkeys that 
were worshipped as deities by the people who 
built Copan” 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of remote antitiuity. The Tibetans believe that 
they are descended from apes. The reason why 


In A morion. 


^ The Faiths of the World by the Ttev, James Gardiner, M.A,, 
Divigion I, p. 130. 

® Central America by Stephens, Vol. T, pp. 135-136. 
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apes are held sacred in India, partieuhudy in 
, , shrines and iiolv i»lni*«*s, like 

Brind!lvnna,s!u)uhi not necessnri- 
ly he sought in the fad that they were the allies 
of Rama, though lattfwly such an explanation 
was offered. This regard for the nearest kindred 
of man in the animal-worhl seems, however, 
to he a relic of that almost univerfyil worship 
of apes in the pre-historie jieriod to which the 
historians have referred. 

HanurnSna in popular Hstimation is regarded 
as a great devotee, a cdiampion (»f faith and 
a staunch follower of Itarna. In the jioeni 
of Valnilki, however, throughout the five 
genuine cantos, we nowhere find a just ificaf ion 
for such a view' of his character. He appears 
there as a faithful servant, a learned ('ounselior, 

u theEpicofVfti- nowhere as a devotee or 
worshipper. In the Sundara- 
kapda, failing in hisstsarch for 
Sita, he a-ddresses an adulatory hymn to Hama, 
but that is a very short om', and he addresses a 
similar hymn also to Sugriva, his king. We find 
many points in his character in th(^ original i>tM.!ni 
of Valmiki that lead us to admit his superior 

u foresight, disoi*etion and valour. 

But the character of a MaMa, that is given him 
by^ the populace and by the later pomiis, is a 
subsequent development which owos its origin to 

soh^r ”* 
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i. Xvrrasl «««'• m Imlm entire- 


Haiiumilna’s character is certainly a noble 
one iu the epic. But nobler far 

Other characterH ill « . 

theKpic nobler than Mfo the characters ot BJiarat 

that of tho Ape. i t i t -i i 

aiui Laksmaua as described by 
Valmiki. In the Ramayanic group Rilma is 
worshipped in the temples of the Vaisnavas with 
his brothers and wife. We do not find his image 
worshipped anywhere without that of Sitil, Avliereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter are 
fretjunntly presented. But there are many 
temples at Ajodhyil, Calicut and 
other 

ly dedicated to tho worship of 
Hanumana. If regard for him had rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of tin? tnost 
illustrious characters of the RiimayaTui how 
is it that special honour is shown to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the Epic ? 
Even Rama’s figma*, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly with Sita, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Laksmana, 
Bharata, Kau9alya or Bayaratha— the other great 
chawioters of the Ramayaijia. Why is Hanumana 
singled out for this special honour P There are 
thousands of worshipi)ers of the Ape-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in his honour, hut 
Laksmana and Bharata have no worshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If the reason 
of the worship of Hanumana had to be sought 
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U) llanunintia »h, lunvin <*r, a rehc 
of a univ(‘rs}illy prevalent Ape-wfirship, and as 
such it is a common feature in ahiumt all the 
existing religions of India. As IlnuumAna is 
linked with RSma- worship, so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. He is 
the great Ape-god of th<s pro historic period for 
whom supreme venewition pervades all our 
religious literature. Every s«ict, every cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 
Vaisnavas have owned him now as the ^ivaites 
, did of yo«\ Bmdi of the Cftkta 

rlrery Indian roligiouH i J 

sect has claiinefl him cults and (wen the latter forms 
of Buddliism have laid claim 
to him. The .Tstaka stories rtdate that the 
Buddha himself had been an ape in one 
Qf his previous births. Thus, through all 
known ages and in ditfereut forms of rtdigious 
l»lief the Ape-god has enjoyed an horiouwHl 
position in India. This only proves that the 
Hanumana-eult is one of the oMest forms of 
Indian worship. The glowing accounts of 
Yalmiki have made HanumAna now' an ins<(pa- 
rahle factor of the Rima-sfcory, hut that does 
not obliterate the fact that the literutures of 
other Indian cults had likewise attempt<ai ta 
establish their connection with him. In Bengali 
literature abundant proofs of this exist in the 
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for in the epic of Vfilinik! nhnns fhiN would Ib 
quite an iiu^xplieiilde cireum- 

nPllA A 1«al !«. 


The Ape-wor«!iip iii a . , t . 

mVio of a univcOTai 8utTiie<% I Im H{'ii*<*ial ri«*^iird pilld 
tom of ancient time« 


tom of ancient time« , . t- • ♦ i ** 

U> llanuiiMiliii m, a relic 

of a univors?illy prevalent Ape-worship, and as 
such it is a common feature in almost all the 
existing religions of India. As Ilaiiumiuia Is 
linked with llSma-worship, .so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. He is 
the great Ape-god of th<s pre historic period for 
whom supreme vonemtion p<*rvades all our 
religion literature. Kvt*ry sect, e%’ery cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 
Vaisnavas have owned him now as the (J^ivaites 
„ , , did of yor«!. Bmd* of the Crtkta 

it] very Indian roltgioua ^ 

sect has olaimeri him culta and (Wcu thc lat ter forms 

as its own, 

of Buddlibm have liiiil claitii 

to him. The Jataka stories ridate that the 
Buddha himself had Imm an ape in one 
Qf his previous births. 'I'lnis, through all 
known ages and in different forms of religious 
belief the Ape-god has enjoye<l an hoiiouwal 
position in India. This only provt*K that the 
Hanumana-eult is one of the oldest forms of 
Indian worship. The glowing accounts of 
Vslmiki have made HanumAna now' an in»<»pa- 
rahle factor of the Rima-story, hut that does 
not obliterate the fact that the litemtures of 
other Indian cults had likewise attemptexi to 
establish their connection with him. In Bengali 
Kterature abundant proofs of this exist in the 
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writings of the difTeront religious sects. Many 
Bengali poets liave writtcni poems entitled ‘ (^iva- 
Riimer Y uddha ’ or war l)etween llama and (^iva, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivasa 

and Kavichandra. in the Kith 

Haiuituftna an u Oivait(‘. . ^ 1 , . 

c?(^ntiiry A.l). The l)ook gives 
an account of Laksmana’s going to the forest 
for plucking fruits and gathering vcgctal)le-r()ots 
from the garden of (^iva. Hanumana, described 
as the gate-keep(w of (^iva, challenged Laksmana, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got the better 
of the otlier. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
lltlma started in <]U(‘st. of him and arrived at 
that garden, (^iva himself canui to the field and 
fought a battle with llama, 
fight was a compromise 
God and Kama, in which the serviees of Hanu- 
mana were lent to llilma by ^iva. And from this 
time Hanumana ceas(Hl to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognised as a 
worshipper of llama, ililraamohana, a native 
of the village of Metari in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated llamilyana in 1838. In this book he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Hanumana 
and calls him “ Rudra Avatara ” — an incarna- 
tion of ^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
RSmayanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that (^iva was incarnated as HanumSna. Prom 
whatever sources, Sanskrit, Prakrita or Dra vidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
related in the ‘ (^iva Earner Yuddha’ and tb^ 
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writings of the different religions sects. Many 
Bengali poets have writt<m poems entitled ‘ (^iva- 
Riimer Y nddha ’ or war between llama and (^iva, 
the most eonsj)icuous ])eing written by Krittivasa 

and Kavichandra in the Kith 

Haiuitufma as u Oivait(‘. . ^ 

ccmtury A.l). The book gives 
an account of Lak.smana’s going to the forest 
for plucking fruits and gathering vegetalile-roots 
from the garden of (^iva. Hanumana, described 
as the gate-keeper of (^iva, challenged Laksmana, 
and a battle ensued in which neither got the better 
of the other. Anxious at the delay of his brother, 
Rtlma started in quest, of him and arrived at 
9iva him.self camci to the held and 
^riie result of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and Kama, in which the servkes of Hanu- 
mana were lent to llama liy (^iva. And from this 
time Hanumana ceased to have any connection 
with his old master and was recognised as a 
worshipper of Hama. Ilaroamohana, a native 
of the village of Metari in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated llamayana in 1838. In this book he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Hanumana 
and calls him ” Iludra Avatara ” — an incarna- 
tion of ^iva. In many of the other vernacular 
Ramayanas we find confirmation of the belief 
that (^iva was incarnated as Hanumana. Rrom 
whatever sources, Sanskrit, Prakrits or Dravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
related in the ‘ (JiJiva Ramer Yuddha’ and the 
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assertion iwule in oflnn works that Haniunilna 
originally hclongt'd to (^i\H“iii fact was 
an incarnation of (^’iva slntw with altHoluie 
certainty that llanunniitn was at one tiiin* claim- 
ed by the (^ivaites as their own. And so wc shall 
see that the Buddhists who latterly f»eeam«? known 
as worshippers of Dhanima, also elaiined him. 
This is also proved from the Benitali liiem- 
ture. The ^unyaptmina, pid>lislied by the 
Sahitya-parisat of Calcutta, is believed to have 
been written iii the Ittth century by one HattiAl 
Tundit. This work, which propomnls the Ibul- 
dhist cult and its rituals, mentions llamuuaiia 

Haoutuana a tlic gatc-keepcr of the 
Badtihist ffod. Bnddhn-tempb*s in several 

places. When Madanft, Qu«am of Ibljft llaris- 
chandra, went«,to worship l)hamt»ia( lijublha), she 
saw the southern gate of the temple guarded by 
HanumRna 

^ Jt3i ^ flStCH Anti'S i 

ft? f ffit's h” 

f 

On page 82 of the same work we find again 
the three gates of a Buddhist tenipb* giuirthsl 
by the naoon-god, the sun-god and llanuinAita, 
respectively. The Ape-god is p»wted on tlm 
south : 

*11%^ {?Ft^ ff3f ^ lifW 

p. m. 
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assertion iiuuie in othoi works that llannniana 
originally holongod to ^iva-in fant was 
an incarnation of C^’iva show nifli .nlmoluto 
certainty tliat Hanuinaiin was at nm- tiiin* «'laiin» 
ed by the ^ivaites as their own. Anti so we shall 
see that the Buddhists who lattTwiy in'camt? known 
as worshippers of Dhannna, also cdnirned him. 
This is also proved from the Bemrali litem- 
ture. The ^iinyaptirtina, pultlislietl by ilm 
Sahitya-parisat of Calcutta, is ladieved to have 
been writttni in the lOth tnaifury by one Hamfiii 
Pundit. This work, which proponnils tlm Httd- 
dhist cult and its rituals, mentions Hanuiuaita 
Hanutuana m a tlit^ gate-keeper of the 
Bhddhkr,,,.!. Buddlni-temples in stneral 

places. When Madanil, Qutam of Uajji Haris- 
chandra, wentto worship Dhainnia ( Budtlha), she 
saw the southern gate of the temple gunnied hy 
Hanumana 

3T3t W1 Wff«J furtn I 

^ ■ft? ?pff 3| f* 

Tfii* Vnpi^m p. «lfl. 

32 of the ssilio work Wi^ ft ml agiiiii 

the three gates of a Buddhist temple giiardetl 
by the moon-god, the sun-god amUlanumftiia, 
respectively. The Ape-god m posted tm th« 
south : 

■ ' V 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ p.m. 
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He is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
hut his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to be done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha offers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

“ I ^ 

-m ^ 

^ I I 

^ I” 

We sometimes sec the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Bviddha in tlie spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89, 

On p. 95 again we find HanurnSna as a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further eMt of Ceylon. 

<p^ II 

^ osft^ ^ *ft3 ll” 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavira Hanu iis the Gate-keeper :— 

*' #ir5t ^afl ^5frt^ % i 

cflfeKl ^ II 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
recognised the Ape-god and gave him an honoured 

T: ’ " 
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He is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
hut his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work lias to be done. On 
p. 82 the Buddha offers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

“ 1 ^ 

^ ^ 

I ^1 I 

^ I” 

We sometimes see the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Bviddlia in tlie spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89. 

On p. 95 again we find Hanumana as a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further cjist of Ceylon. 

“ sTTbti? I 

7^ >18^1 II 

^ ^ ^ ^ II” 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavlra Hanu as'the Gate-keeper : — 

5p(f& c«f25 ^«rt% II 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
recognieed the Ape-god and gave him an honoured 

T: ' 
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^at in the pantheon of their tU'it ie,s. lyieli of 
the ^akta-cults has laitl its clninn U) the pre- ! 

historic Ape-god, whom wt; now luditn e to l)e j 

inseparable from tlic iljUnaya^Ji. In thi* Chandi ; 

Kavyas the familiar tigtire of 
Asa9akto. Ifanuinfina appears whenever 
a tempest is to l)e raised on the sea. Like 
the Druids and the gods of («aul he could hurl 
tempests over the deep. Aro,st of yoji will recollect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya devoted 
to a description as to how tlu^ ships of Dhaiiapati 
Sadagara were thrown into the deptlis of the sea 
by Hanumana at the command of tin* gmldess 
Chandi. Kavikankana’.s account of the Htorni is t 
often quoted as one of unique grandeur and I need i 
not follow at any further length the familiar j>as- f 
sage beginning with “ CwItiS et c. 

This will no doubt refresh your memory about 
the tragic situation lirought on the jnerchant- | 
prince by the Ape-god. The ManasAr-BhAstlna 
has the same hold upon him, and the IlluHtrimw ' 
Chand Sadagara is made a victim and finds his J- 
ships wrecked by the infuriated snake-gmIdwH I 
with the help of the mighty Apt>god. In the \ 
‘Satya-Pirer Katha’ l)y Phakirram Kavibhushana, 
who flourished in the 16th century, we find* j' 
Hanumana performing the tame function that he | 
discharges in the literatures of IfanusA and 
Ohandi-cults. In the Eamftyapia by Ilewnanujhana, | 

to which reference ha« alr^y hwn mmle, it is , 
stated, that PEanuxallna bron^it ai 2 iptage of the I 
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^at in the pantheon of their deitie.s. Mao! i of . 
the (j:akta-cults has laid its olninn to the pre- | 
historic Ape-god, whom wi; now iH'litn e to he ! 
inseparable from the iliimaya^a. In tin* Chandi ; 

Kavyas the faniiiliar tlgure of 
Asa9akta. iranuniana apj>«*ars wlnmcver 

a tempest is to l)e raised on t!ie s(*a. Like , 

the Druids and the gods of (Jaul he mild hurl 
tempests over the deep. Most of yf>u will rec»dlect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya devoted 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhauapati 
Sadagara were thrown into the df‘pths of the sea 
hy HanumSna at the command of the gialdcss 
Chandi. Kavikankana’s account of the storm is t 
often quoted as one of unique grandeur and I need i 
not follow at any further length the familiar |>as- 
sage beginning with “ -sttiiitf m," et c. ' 

This will no doubt refresh your memory aliout ■■ 
the tragic situation brought on the jjjerchant- i 
prince by the Ape-god. The Mana.sftr-Bhftsftna 
has the same hold upon him, and the lUuHtriouH 
Chand Sadagara is made a victim and finds his 
ships wrecked by the infuriated snake-gtuldess | 
with the help of the mighty Ape-god. In the 
‘Satya-PirerKatha’ by Phakirratn Kavildiushana, f; 
who flourished in the 16th century, wb flnd‘ 
Hanumana perfuming the same function that he | 
discharges in the literatures of Maiifisft and | 
Chandi-cults. In the llamftytngia by Eiiimamohana, | 
to 'Which reference hae alp^y hron made, it is 
Btated.tshat 'Hanumiiiabr(mght aja ipage of the 1 
■ . ■ ^ t' 
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goddess Clmndi from the hether-world and 
established it at Ksiragrama. The image of 
Chandi there is called Vuga(l.ya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made io connect the 
Ape-god with tlie heroes of the Mahabharata 
also. The Kapidhwaja flag which bore the 
picture of Han umilna seems to indicate a phase 
of this ancient worship, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Bengali Encyclopaedia Aisvakosha, Part II, 
p. 106) won such a signal success in war by a 
long coarse of religious austerities undergone 
for obtaining tlui favour of Hanumana. In 
the Bengali Kamiiyana he figures as a B'rahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
Ila van’s palace in quest of an arrow by which 
Rilvana was to be killed. This capacity as an 
astrologer and a Brahmin may have been 
aittribiited to him in conformity Avith the 
old belief that he was the 
founder of a school of astrology. 

‘ Hanumana Charit ’ is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ape is 
also known to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music. ^ I give below a quotation from 
the Sanskrit work TantrasSva in which the 
successes attained by worshipping Hanumftna 
are mentioned by (^iva to Parvati. 

j>*«> _____ <r»» ___________________________ 
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goddess Chandi From the hetlier-world and 
established it at Ksiragrama. The image of 
Chandi there is called Vuga(lya and worsliipped 
up to now An attempt is made to connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahabharata 
also. The Kapidhwaja flag whiclx bore the 
picture of Hanumana seems to indicate a phase 
of this ancient worship, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Bengali Encyclopaedia Visvakosha, Part II, 
p. 166) won such a signal success in war by a 
long course of religious austerities undergone 
for obtaining the favour of Hanumana. In 
the Bengali Ramiiyana he figures as a Krahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
Ila van’s palace in quest of an arrow by which 
Rilvana was to he killed. This capacity as an 
astrologer and a Brahmin may have been 
stttribiited to him in conformity with the 
old belief that he was the 
aitrologor'*'^""* founder of a school of astrology. 

‘ Hanumana Charit ’ is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ape is 
also known to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music. ^ I give below a quotatioii from 
the Sanskrit work Tantrasara in which the 
successes attained by worshipping Hanumana 
are mentioned by ^iva to Parvati. 
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n\ farN f«f%nr^ f « »” 

“ Listen to me attfmtively, (>i» ( 5iMidi*>»’<, the scNjret 
of worshipping Hanumftna. This is a Kn'At virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is fn Iw* k«*pt secret 
from men. One attains I ho hi«fh«‘st snaoess in 
the shortest time hy tliis worship. One gets 
victory and even becomes «iu’on(|Horahle in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour of t!mA|«4-god. 

I shall relate toyoii the rites of this wrjrship which ^ 
leads to the attainment of oih‘'s objects quickly.” 

In the Bengali IljimAyana by Itaghuniindana 
Goswami, a long chapter is devofiai to discanirses t 
on spiritual sulijecls given by 
qi*er* ^***"'*''* ®"' B&ma to liAiui»iAiia who 

figures then* as an intelligent ; 
and learned enquirer. IianuinAna>worship is 
often carried to such an abnormiil excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of ii certain loe^ 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his acamsion to 
tiie throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape* 
Muritri Gupta, the celebrated fwd and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
is believed to have been an incarnation of 
flanumsna, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Vaifnava-Vaiidanft, writtim 
860 years ago, that a Brahmin with all the 
members of his family actually saw that Murftri 
Gupta had a tail ! 
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5tl^ mj #airntjf^ ftW?l I 

?l?l’ffTW*Tf^N 1% Jflt fli l" 

“Listen to me attentively. Of j thHideH;*, the secret 
of worshipping Hanumilna. This is a great virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is to !>e kept secret 
from men. One attains the highest success in 
the shortest time hy this worship. Omt gets 
victory and even becomes « neon (|ueni hie in the 
three worlds by obtaining favour of fim Aj>e*god. 
I shall relate to you the rites (}f this worship which 
leads to the attainment of one’s objects quickly.” 

In the Bengali lljimftyaim by Haghuniindana 
Goswami, a long chapter Is (h*vo»ed to jliscourses 
on spiritual subjects given by 
qi*er* ^*'*”*''* ®"' E&ma to HanuniAiia who 
figures the«« as an intelligent 
and learned enquirer. IlatiUtnAna'Worshtp is 
often carried to such an almormal excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of a certain local 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his aijeimsioii to 
tlie throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape* 
^d. MurSri Gupta, the celebrated jaxit and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitanya, 
is believed to have been an incarnation of 
flanumsna, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Vaipava-Vandana, WTitten 
fiSO years ago, that a Brahmin with all the 
membera of his family actually saw' that Mtirftri 
Gupta had a tail ! 
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So we see that through eveiy form of 
religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from the llamayanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to have been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. We 
have shown that in the Ramayana by Villmiki, 
though Hanumana’s character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country. He is an astrologer, a 
scholar, a musician and a saviour 
As a 8oa-go(i. besides a god of the 

(^ivaites, the Buddhists, the (^aktas and Vaisna- 
vas. His character is, however, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind, It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and his banner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character as a great sea-power is maintained. The 
Jaina Rlimayapa has given a forecast of his birth ‘ 

“ ’iwnl i 

^ ii 

ga: i 

sjnw: ii 
ITO ^ H 

Jain Mamayana, Oh^ 
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So we see that through every form of 
religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from the llamjlyanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to have been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. We 
have shown that in the Rjlmayana by Valmiki, 
though Hanumana’s character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country. He is an astrologer, a 
scholar, a musician and a saviour 
As a Sea-god. besides a god of the 

(^ivaites, the Buddhists, the (^aktas and Vaisna- 
vas. His character is, how'ever, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and Wind. It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and his banner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character as a great sea-power is maintained. The 
Jaina Ramayapa has given a forecast of his birth * 
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anddescrilws storitis alHmt fh»' ImniNhmant of 
his mother Anjanil for a moral flaw. If la* had 
belonged to any .special wai or lo any special 
epoch of history, all fht? (lifferent creeds in 
India would not have o\vm*d him ns their own. 
Literatures based on a non-Banskritii* basis, such 
aS those belonging to Alangnl CImndi and 
Manasa Devi, have even more «lrt»ngly miipha- 
sised his signiflcjuice in the spiritual world, tlmn 
those which represent the Aryan eulture. This 
indicates that some of the indigHnoiiH tnnlitions of 
prehistorie India have .surviv«*d in the v**rnncidar 
literatures, and that tlu^v refer to that remote 
age wlu'n the Hftnulyapa Inui not yet di*Heril>ed 
the exploits of the Ap<?-god. Me had already 
temples devoted to his worship in many places; 
and the Eamayat.wv legends adopted him in the 
same way as other culls Inul attmnpted to do. 
The Earaayana’s success eventuiilly screened from 
oiif views the march of the gpf»t A|)e through the 
boundless space of time. And in th*» p<frsptjctive 
of the epic we find his movennmts restricted 
between Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is for this 
that the great Epic of Vftlmiki cannot explain 
wdiy he is worshipped by hundreds of devotws in 
preference to Bharata, lakfmana, Kauc^alya, 
Bagaratha and Vibhi§ana. UanutnAna is the 
common name for Ap^, and his w'orship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations. 
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and descrilws stories ntK>iit the haiUHlinnnit of 
his mother Anjnnil for a moral flaw. If hi* had 
belonged to any .s|)t>cial wd or lo any spocial 
epoch of history, all the dilT»*re!il creeds in 
India would not have owmnl hint as their own. 
Literatures based on a non-Hanskritic basis, such 
aS those belonging lo .Mangal Chaiuli and 
Manasa Devi, have oven more strongly eiiipha* 
sised his significtuice in the spiritual world, than 
those which represent the Aryan (uilture. This 
indicates that some of the indigenous tmilitionsof 
prehistoric India have survived iu the vernacular 
literatures, and that they refer to that remote 
age when the llilmjlyai.ta hail jiot yet descrilted 
the exploits of the Aptvgod. He had already 
temples devoted to his worshij) in many places; 
and the Ramayai.wi legends adopted him in the 
same way as other culls hail attempted to do. 
The feraayana’s success eventually screened from 
ohf views the march of the gpt*at Ajmi through the 
boundless space of time. And in the perspective 
of the epic we find his movements restritded 
between Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is f<»r this 
that the great Epic of Vftlmlki cannot explain 
vidiy he is worshipped by hundreds of devotees in 
preference to Bharata, Ijkk^mana, Kaiu^alyfl, 
Baparatha and Vibhifana. HauuinAna is the 
common name for A{^, and his worship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations. 
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(b) The SHpplementanj oanlos of the Tt.mmyana. 

The genuine epic ot* Valmiki, I have already 
indicated, begins with the Ajodhya and ends with 
the LankfX Kiinda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. This view is now established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous. The original index of the 
llamayana begins with the episode of King 
Da9aratha’s preparations to install Rama and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after years. 
From Ajodhya to Lanka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags. 
It is evidently the work of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events — one whose lines 
breathe unmatched pathos in supremely felici- 
tous expressions, creating a series of oomiected 
mental visions — and a panorama of magni- 
ficent scenes which carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirnwl up to the highest pitch of emo- 
tions, The foot-prints of a giant are un- 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
Hie pigmy steps of later interpolators. The 
Adi Kanda and IJttara Kandfi occasionally 
present passages of commendable beauty, blit 
the patch-work is strikingly apparent. We miss 
the noble strain of the great Epic master, at 
Th« charact..ri«tic «very step, and find in these 

cantos the characteristic 
last oantoH. style of the later Purapas. The 

Jidi and Uttara were engrafted on the Epic a 
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few centiirires after the eriii^inal had Iweu com- 
posed. If the strikiu" contmnt ojlVred l>y the 
style of these supplementary eha|>{ers fails to 
convince a reader owinj^ to his want of 
sufldcient knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, there are 
certainly other evidences which ch^arly pr<ive the 
situation. The original index of tln‘ ItAmilyapk 
has already been referred to. ft was now widely 
known to Indian readers. Any ihivice nr mani- 
pulation in it would Ihj at mua* det^aded. So the 
interpolators could not change it. But the aihhnl 
chapters must be included in the imlex, and this 
was done by an uncalled for supplementary index 
and in a manner the apparent im'onsisteney of 
which will strike every reader. In tirder to intro- 
duce this supplementary chapter an explanation 
was found necossjiry. The intfsrpolator relates 
that after the first index htul Ixam tamceived, 

Valmiki the poet took a Iwth in 

The cwo maexe«. ii * 

the river Tamasil. This miMie his 
vision clearer and he saw other things by dint of 
his imagination which were not indicated in the 
original index. Thus a second index was added. 
Curiously this index repeats everything of the 
ordinal one adding only the substance of the 
chapters that were added. The twin indexw 
now stand side by side in the pcM»m, the latter 
one— an ill-shaped patch-work which any one 
will at once detect as such. In the prelimi- 
naries of the second index it is written, that 
alter NSrada, the sage, had acquainted. Valmtki 
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with the substance of the llamayaua, the poet 
was endowed witlx a glorious yision by which he 
beheld other incidents of Rama’s career than 
those indicated in the accounts of Narada. 

That tlxe original poem ended with the canto, 
knowxx as the Lanka Kilnda, is evident from the 
concluding passages which state that after Rama 
had been installed on the throne of Ajodhya, “ he 
performed 10 horse-sacrifice 


The cuHcladiHp: lirHiH 
of tiho Lankfl Kanda. 


ceremonies and that during his 


reign no woman sulfered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snaktjs and there was no disease in it. 
There were no robbers during the time, and ho 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmeh and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile, and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty. The 
subjects were supremely happy and Rama, the 
good king, reigned for 10,000 years. This is the 
original poem — the Adi Kavya — which in olden 
times was composed by Valmiki. One who 
hears it is saved fi'om all sins.’” 

We should lay a stress upon the M^ord Adi 
(original) in the alx>vc, T'his seems to hint 
that the orginal poem by Valmiki ended hero, 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
which are usual in respect of Imlian sacred 
books, invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
oondusion, and indicating the scope of their 
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charitabUi dutie« to tlin Faiulit »hn roeitotl tlie 
poem l)ef'or« a largo niuUifudo. Sui-!» vitsoh are 
generally written at the coiu*lusii»n Ijy th»' copyist 
of a book, or by the lirahmin who reads a jK»em 
from the pulpit and are called p/ialarrHfi. 
They clearly prove that the original llAin&yaw 
of Valmiki ended with the Lanka Kanda as 
detailed in the lirst index. 'I'he Hjltinftyftpft 
travelled to the islajid of .lava and uas trans- 
lated there into the local hurlMmHit in the 
early centuries of t.lu» Christian era. Tin* vei*sion 
there also ends witli tlu^ L.ank!i Kamln, sliowiag 
.that at the time when tln‘ epic «ns taken to 
that island the la.st canto was m>t coinposial. 
The Uttara Kanda also was introilnctKl into that 
island, later on, hut as a separatt* hook, not as 
an integral part of the epic as we find it in India. 
It is a noteworthy point tliiit whilst the Lanka 
Kanda ends with a declaration that HAtiia, the 
good king, performed t(!n horsc'-Njicrifice ceremo- 
nies and ruled for 10,000 years, tins naiTativi; of 
the Uttara Kanda deserihes only one horse- 
sacrifice-ceremony, which is also the first and 
last that Rama is said to have jwrforined during 
his life. This is evidently anonmloiis. 

We have tried to prove that in the epic of 
Valmiki we find the northern )m\huh about 
Kama and the southern Ijallads about IlAvaijiH 
blended together and presented as a siJigle story'. 
The .eombmation of the two stories might 
have "already been made before him hy the 
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cliaritabhi cluticN to t!in Faiulif who tlie 

poem before a large multitude. Sue!» verses are 
generally written at the eoiieiuNj.m 1>y tlu' eopyist 
of a book, or by the Itrahmiu who reads n jKjem 
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that at th(t time when tlu‘ epic was taken to 
that island the la.st canto was not coinpomal 
The Uttara Kanda also was intrtnlucistl into that 
island, later on, but as a separatt* hook, not m 
an integral part of the e|>ie as we find it in India. 
It is a noteworthy point that whilst the Ijrnka 
Kanda ends with a declaratioji that Mrnii, the 
good king, performed hm horse-wicrifice cereino* 
nies and ruled for 10,000 years, tlie narrative of 
the Uttara ICinda describes only one horse- 
sacrifice-ceremony, which i« also the first and 
last that Rama is said to have ptsrforined during 
bis life. This is evidently anoranloitK. 

We have tried to prove that in tin* epic of 
Vslmiki we find the northern haUads about 
Rama and the southern l»Ulads about ItAvayn 
blended together and presented as a sijigle story. 
The combination of ttie two stories might 
have already been made before him by the 
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ballad-mongers, but ValmTki gave the most 
eloquent aval the most powerful version of the 
two stories thus mixed together in his grand 
poem. We hav(' also attem))ted to show that the 
Ape-god llanumana was given a conspicous place 
ill his great work, though there was no mention 
of him in the original Northern legend. 

Now, after the Northern legend regarding 
Rama and his (ixile was related by Valmiki in 
such a wonderful maiumr, there was an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Ravana, the (!pic having only touched that 
portion of his career in which lui is said to have 
come in contact with Rama. All the monstrous 
fables about th(^ exploits of the former, that 
probably originated in the fancy of the Dravidian 
people and whiclv had liecm first conceived in the 
wilderness of the Deccan, were now stored up 
and embodied in tlie Mttara Kanda. Imagination 
once let loose amongst rural people marches 
with giant strides and we find 
in "art Oancr’''^'^ ^^0 Advuta Ramayai.xa the 

ten-headed monster growing 
into a hydra-headed demi-god reigning in the islbs 
of Puskara which is sought to be made a more 
glorious seat than Tianka. The RSmilyapa by 
Jagata Ram ( 1725 A. 1). ) has a compendium 
describing the deeds of this hero, which are no 
doubt taken from the Advuta Rftrhayana, and 
Kalikrsna Bas the author of Chandrakanta— 
a writer of the eighteenth century — has a work 
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on the same subject. 1’he mytlmlnuy has crcHted 
an ononnoiw literature, ami Hu> faiieifu! writers 
were not content by imay;iniii!r a by(li-a-h«*a(led 
hero but even magnify ini; him info a thousjMid 
headed one. These i;iauts alsu are called 
by the common name »f Ititvaiui. Besides the 
exploits of Havana whiidi form one of the main 
subjects of IJttara Ivanda, Hama is made there 
a champion of Bmhmanism, as will aj>|H*ar from 
his unjustiftable e.vecuition of Sudraka. The 
virtue of renunciation wbi(’h Hama so strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father's [>balge was 
exaggerated in an extravagant manner in 
that canto by capricious imagination. The 
Brahmanical ideal is put forth lu*re in an 
unmistakable manner. He who could renounce 
his kingdom for his father’s word was also 
capable of renouncing his dear queen for 
preserving his gCKxi name among his Miibjects; 
not only so but he could even sepamte 
himself for ever from his rlaar half-brother 
Laksmana for the word he gave to a Brahmin. 
Laksmaija’s virtues are exaggerated in the des- 
oription that for 14? years he fasted anti had no 
sleep in order to qualify himself for killing 
Indrajita. Thus the great oliaractors of Vftl- 
raiki’s epic who live and move m human linings, 
though of a superior type, wtiw transforms! 

. into personifications of Brahmanioal dogmas 
by the ingenuity of an orthodox school of 
poets who certainly (xmgratulatwl theinstdvcs 
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on the iniprovemont, they thoni^ht— tliey ,suc- 
ce«sfuUy made, on the epic in (,h(‘. supplementary 
canto. 

I’lie additions to the Jlamayaua \^•ere jucant 
to serve two main purposes; firstly to relate 
the stories and fablea about Ravana, trans- 
mitted prol)al)ly through Southern traditions. 
This was made the; chief sul)ject of the IJthira 
ICanda ; but. a far more ittiportant j)uvpose 
was served by adding th(‘ Adi Kanda, viz., to 
establish Rftma as an incarnation of Visnu, 
The original Riimayana, ex- 
cojiting only om- short passage 

Tfc £s:r:‘""‘" landa, investe 

lliima throughout with human 

virtues ; but the Adi Kilnda was added to deify 
him and make him a set-off from the Brah- 
minic side against the Buddha who had already 
risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, besides, 
full of praise of the Brahmins and of the 

Brahrainic powers and shows that at the time 
of its composition the caste rules were clearly 
defined and made stringent by Brahminic 
codes. It, besides, abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The 
lines (Chap. 54, 

verse 14) and i 

(Chap. 56, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
Ki|hatriya element had succumbed to Brahrainic 
powers — a fact which appears in striking con- 
trast to the state of things described by the 
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Buddlm in t,hii Amhnffa Suthi. i’ariHu Fiainais 
introduend in (his flia|»<.’r ;ts Hi<* dfsirny**)- of fhi’ 
race of K.sJud riyas. (In* ijuarri i lu'tucfti ^ aymlha 
and Viywrimitra. elnltoralidy doalf uifji jfi 
book is merely a proud \ indieaf i«>n of tbe 
glory of the Jirahtninie . HHeendeney. 'I'he Adi 
Kj,nda Imsides abounrls with trenealtts^ies of 
kings, with pages idhal u ifh pediy^roes on the 
lines of th<^ late.r rnranas. We find that 
“from tksaku spraiiir AlambuHa; from him 
Bi^la of great fame; front Bi^Ala sprang 
Hemcbandra of mighty power atnl from him 
Suchandra who begot Dhnmrashyu; the son 
of Dhumrilshya was (^ritjjayji ; from him 
sprang Sahadeva of great powfsr ; Sahadeva’s 
son was virtuous Kn9ftshya and from him sprang 
Somadatta whose son was KakntHfha; from 
Kakutstha sprang Mahat^tja (Chap, ill verses 
12-17) Such stale and dry genealogk'al aee«>unts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty {('hap. 71) 
and we also find similar pedigrees of the sage 
yigwamitra (Chap. 51, verses Itf-IB). From 
Ayodhyg to Lanka we met with otily one mtssage 
^vmg a pedigree; it i» that of the Devas 
(Ghap. 16 Aranya Kanda) ; but that aecoimf is 
ar rom bemg so dry as those which freqmmtlv 

^eur m the Adi Kanda. The Adi Ktlnda in tl.i; 
eapec^, as I have already said, resmnhles the 
(rf There are besides many instances 

between the accounts given in 

d.teent place, of Jdi K&mla a,.,!!.,,*.,™ 
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Buddha in t,hi* Ainhatin Sutia. I’annu Unniais 
introduced in this t’hii|»t«'r as th'* d«‘slrny*'r nf the 
race of Kshalriyas. the ijuarrel l.efweei! Vayistha 
and Vi^wainitra i'lal»i>ra!idy dealt Hilh in the 
book k merely a {tmucl vindication of the 
glory of the Brahminic . nseeinh'ncy. The Adi 
Kitnda Itesides ahounth with ' 4 eneHh»i!:ies of 
kings, with pages tilled with j>edi«^rees on the 
lines of the late,r Pnranas. We find tlint 
“from Iksaku sprantr Alainhnsa; front him 
Bi 5 ala of groat, fanw; from Bi^la sprang 
Heracliandra of mighty power anil from him 
Suchandra who begot Blnnnrashya: the son 
of DhumKlshya was C^rinjayji ; from him 
sprang Sahadeva of great itowew ; Sahadeva’s 
son wtis virtuous Ku 9 ftshya and from liim sprattg 
Somadatta whose son was Kaknistha; from 
Kakntstha sprang Mahatttja ((fhap. -tT, verses 
12-17) Such stale and dry genf»!ogH*al adctmnts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty (Chap. 71) 
and we also find similar jtedigretis of the sage 
Vigwamitra (Chap. 61, verses llJ-10). From 
Ayodhys to Lanktl we met with only one j«i,ssage 
giving a pedigree ; it is that of the Dovas 
(Chap. 16 Aranya Kanda) ; hut that aeeotint is 
far from being so dry as those which fretjuontly 
occur in the Adi Kanda. The AtU Kandii in this 
reject, as I have already said, resmnhics tiie 
later Purapas. There are besides many instances 
of disagreement between the accounts given in 
different places of the Xdi Kanda ami ladween 





thoHC in tile latter and the otitcr cantos. In 
Chapter Oh, verse 8 Devaratha is described as 
the eldest son of Niiui, hut in Chapter 71 Deva- 
ratha is traced as the (ith in descent from Nirai. 
In the Ayodhya Kanda mention is made of 

th(' great how of Civa having 

'Phe juionuilicH, , *\r i -ia 

been a I'ltt or varuna to Deva- 
ratha, the elder brother of Janaka (Chap. 121, 
verse 39) hut in the Adi Kfinda Vanina is 
not the giver of the how. We need not attach 
much importance to tliose discrepancies ; they 
may creep into a poem owing to the in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 
is permeated by a spirit of Brahminic influence 
which offers a great contrast to the free 
and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The Adi Kiinda busies 
itself like the FuiTiijas in describing the cycle 
of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 
of 60,000 sons of Silgara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 
Vamana, the 5th incarnation of Visnu (Chap. 29, 
verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap. 35, verse 15-27), of the king Amburi^ 
(Chap. 62-63). It is to be regretted that 
the account of Almlyfi’s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
Itambhavatl in the Uttara KSnda have been 
attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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those in the latier and the oilier cantos. In 
Chapter Oh, verse 8 Devai-atha is described as 
the eldest son of Niuii, hut in Chapter 71 Deva- 
ratha is traced as the Oth in descent from Nirai. 
In the Ayodhya Kiinda mention is made of 
till' great how of ^iva having 
l)(‘en a gift of Varuiiii to Deva- 
ratha, the elder brother of Janaka (Chap. 121, 
vei’se 39) but in the Adi Kanda Varuya is 
not the giver of the bow. We need not attach 
much importance to those discrepancies ; they 
may creep into a poem owing to the in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 
is permeated by a spirit of Brahminic influence 
which offers a gi*eat contrast to the free 
and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 
the four later cantos. The Adi Kfinda busies 
itself like the Burapas in describing the cycle 
of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 
of 60,000 sons of Sitgara by the fire that 
emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 
Vamana, the 5th incarnation of Vipm (Chap. 29, 
verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 
(Chap. 35, verse 16-27), of the king Amhuriipa 
(Chap. 62-63). It is to be regretted that 
the account of Alialyil’s indecent love for 
Indra in the Adi Kanda and the episode of 
Itambhavatl in the Uttara Kanda have been 
attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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The two added chapters have <;iven ^^reat 
opportunity and scope to our Beni^ali poets for 
introducing an encyclopiedic colh'ction of old 
legends not couLiinod in the Sanskrit poem, 
and we shall now proceed to exaniim' in what 
relation our Bengali liAnniyanns stand to the 
Sanskrit epic. 
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Tlie two added clinpt<u’s liavn ■;iv«*n p^reat 
opportunity and scope to our Btsni^ali pouts for 
introducing an encyclopu*dic colh'ction of old 
legends not conijiiuod in the Hanskrit poem, 
and we shall now proceed to examine in what 
relation our Bengali ItAmayanus stand to the 
Sanskrit epic. 
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CHAPTER in. 


(it) A Biriking affinity of Bomt^ Bengali with thoBt* of 

Medieval Kurope. 

(h) A compamlivD review of lln^ Kpic and tin* Hengali KtXmtiyai^aH. 
{c) The influence of the l<Jcal religions eult.B. 

(a) A atriking ajlhiitg of senm lieu gall legeiuh 
wUh thoHC of Mediawal, Kurope. 

A were translation cannot be of any lasting 
, , „ . value. A great pot't (M^rtainlv 

{a) Uocprali IWnia- f 

yniiHH ftt« uot m<ni‘ bolongs to all times, but the 

translation. . i • t 

share winch contemporary in- 
fluence contributes to the production of his noble 
work should not lie ignor<?d. .Me may write for 
all age.H but bo b(dong.s to a particular age. The 
statue is best shown against the, sculptured back- 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 
stands. If its position is disturbed it fails to 
create the impre.ssion which it produces as a 
whole. A mere translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys but a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in tlie translation 
the suggestions which each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving a 
cliange in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 

9 






CHAPTEll ITT. 

(a) A 8iTiking aflinity of mjiiK? Btuigsili It^LCMuls with fchoft^ of 
Medieval Kurope. 

(h) A eompamlivD review of Uh^ Kpic and tl»<« Heiigali Kamtiyai^aH. 
(e) The influencjo of the local religioii« calt.n. 


(a) A fttriking ajjmiti/ of nomr Bengali loge)J(h 
with those of JfedidWof, Europo. 


A mere translation cannot be of any lasting 

(a) MM. A grcufc poct CM^rtainlv 

yfuitiH nru not iiunv Ixslongs to all times, but the 

translation. t • 

share which con temporal y in- 
fluence contributes to the production of his noble 
work should not bo ignored. Jle may write for 
all age.s but ho belongs to a particular age. The 
statue is best shown against tlie sculptured back- 
ground and from the pedestal upon which it 
stands. If its position is <listurbed it fails to 
create the impression which it produces as a 
whole. A more translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys hut a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in tlie translation 
the suggestions which each word carries in the 
original, and the distance of time involving a 
change in social conditions divests the translation 
of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 
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A Shakespeare is esnentially KiiijliHh, a tlonior 
Greek and a Hatix, Persian; nay more, tliey belong 
to special epochs of history, and tins wi? must 
not forget. '1 hough all nationalities in all timesi 
have the power to appreciate the po<'tie h(!auty of 
their works, their eoniif'ction with the natioM 
that produced them and the aijn* in which they 
lived, is indissoluble. If by translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric {mhuh could be 
reproduced ; a Dante, a N'irgil or a Hcbillcr would 
have been the same in all the dilTi‘reiif buuruages 
of the world. But Hitch a result is not attained 
even by the most strenuons clforts of scholarly 
translators. 

When the Bengali Ujlniilyana was tlmt 
composed, the ago of Vftlmlki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the poem could he appreciated 
by scholars alone, hut in order to bring it within 
the scope of popular appreciation, old VAlmfkl 
had to bo remodelled, recast and considerably 
\ reduced in size. This was certainly done, and 
this is the w'ay by which great jsa'ins have Ijeen 
rendered understandable by the masses of fiidia. 
It is by such means that the two epics - the 
EamSyaiia and the Mahfthhftrata-were Bengali* 
cized rather than translated into Bengali, and thus 
made to exercise such a great iniluence in 
moulding our national character. 1’ht* Bengal! 
ESrUaftyana is not merely an abridgment or 
suhimary of Vslmiki’s epic. Every cliaiaeter, 
evmry situation, described in the SaiiMkrit imem, 




A Shakespeare is j’SHi>nliall_v Knirlish, a llonior 
Greek and a Haliz Persian; nay more, ilu'v hebng 
to special epochs f»r history, ami this we must 
not forget, 'though all nationalities iti all tiiaa 
have the power to appreciate the p«)elic Ixiauty of 
their works, their connect ion with the natioM 
that produced tlumi and the aue in which they 
lived, is indissoluble. If by translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric pinmi could he 
reproduced ; a Dante, a Vir*;il or a Schiller would 
have been the same in all tin* dilb*rent languages 
of the world. But such a restill is not attained 
even by the most strenuous <‘ir«>rts t>f scholarly 
translators. 

When the Bengali llAinftynna was timt 
composed, the ago of Valmlki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the poem could 1 m» appreciated 
by scholars alone, but in order to bring it within 
the scope of popular ajipreciation, (»bl VAlinfld 
had to he remodelled, recast and <'onsidembly 
\ reduced in size. This was certainly done, and 
&is is the way by which great |H«»ni.s have Iteen 
rendered underatandal)le by the masses of fitdia. 
It is by such means that the tw«i epics - tlte 
Itamayaha and the MaliAbhArata-were Ibmgali* 
Oized rather than translatwl into Bengali, and thus 
mad,e to exercise such a great intluence In 
moulding our national character. 'Phe Bengal! 
Bamsyana is not merely an abridgment cf 
str^mary of Vilmiki’a epic. Every character, 
every situation, described In the Sanskrit poem, 
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undci’vveiit a remarkal)]e change from age to 
age. The Bengali life ha.s mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and this is why the poem is so uniyersally popular 
in Bengal. The indigenous ])allads, songs and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmiki, »nay l)e traced among the materials 
which have gone to the making of tlie Bengal 
liamayana in its pres(nit shap(^. 'I'he character 
of Hanumana, as ,I have already suggested, 
had been on*' of an all- pervading interest in 
our literature in ancient times. Tlie worship 
of Chandi is p(‘rhap.s older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly like her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete by “Mr. Evans. This deity 
was worshipped there probably in 3000 B.C. 
The Ma-worship of tlie Hittees, which Hall 
mentions in hi.s History of the Oriental Nations, 
is also a very old cult, and the goddess Mangal 
Chandi of ’ivhom the vernacular literatures have 
been the chief exponent is xirobably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
HanumSna is associated with this cult as also 
with the ^ivaite and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now become inseparably connected with the 
Vaispava cult. This point we have already 
discussed at some length. With a hundred in- 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
RamSyaAas connected, though they profess to 
be mere Bengali versions of the epic of Viilmlki. 
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The war of lifuna with Lava awl Ku^a in the 
last canto do(^s not form a |)art of Sanskrit 
XJttara Kamla. Krom whatcYfr sotir<’t‘ th« 
Bengali IlamSyans may havt*. fjbtainocl thesfl 
accounts, the story is one ajiparently eonunon tc 
all Aryan nations. 'Fht' Teutc^nie and Persiafi 
mythical traditions hav<! descrilied similar Htoriej 
of a tight between father and son. And in th« 
MahSbhftrata we have it in the contest between 
Arjuna and BabnilAhaim. 'I’lie Irisli (Jod 
Ouchutainm fought a duel with his son Conioach 
in the (laelic legends. The tight of Vasma- 
lochana in the Latikfi. Kilnda of tlie Htmgall 
Raraayanils naturally Ktrik«ss one by the coim 
cidence it presents with tlie story of the god 
Balor of Gaelic mythology. Baler had twe 
eyes, one was always kept cloHed, for it was sc 

venomous that it killed any one 

The 8t/try of the . 

Vasma^ochana natl OU WIIOIII itH Iwk ft*lL Oil 
otber legentiH. ^ * * i 

days of hattlfi ho wiin plaeod 

opposite to the <memy, the lid of the destroying 
eye wfis lifted up ■with a hook and its gaze 
withered all who stood it'. Is not the 

story almost exactly like that at Vasmabchana 
described in the Bengali Rtollyatias ? AVo read 
of a thief in the mythology of tho British 
Islands, “a mighty man of magio w!»o put 
every one to sleep by clmrms ladoro ho removed 
the p ossessions of King LIudd"\ This reminds 

^ Odiie -tuyfck and fey Oliarltit |*» 411 , : 
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The war of Iffuna \vi{!i Ijava and Ku^a in the 
last (‘.anto does not torni n |)ari of the Sanskrit 
Uttara KSnda. From whntcvfT soiirct* tht 
Bengali Ilamayaus may havt* olitainod tlussfl 
accounts, the story is one ajiparently eonunon tc 
all Aryan nations. The 'J’eutonie and Persian 
mythical traditions have descrilMMl similar stnriei 
of a fight between father and son. And in tht 
Mahshharata we have it in tln^ contest between 
Arjuna and UabrnlAhana. The Irisli (Jod 
Cuchutainm fought a duel with his son Conioach 
in the (laelie legends. The fight of Vasma* 
lochana in the Lnhkft Ki'tnda of the ihmgall 
Bamilyanas naturally strik«ss one by tlu‘ coini 
cidence it presents with tlu' story of the god 
Balor of Gaelic mythology, llalor had twe 
eyes, one was always kept closed, for it was sc 
, . venomous that it killed any one 

The of the # i 

Vastnalochann nml OH WllOm itS look fl'lL Oil 

otner legeurtH. 

days of battlfi ha wiw plaead 

Opposite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up with ft hook and its gasse 
withered all who stood liefore it'. Is not the 
story almost exactly like that of Vasmalochana 
described in the Bengali Rftm&yahas ? Wo read 
of a thief in the mythology of the British 
Islands, “a mighty man of magic w!io put 
every one to sleep by charms iKdoro he removed 
the possessions of King Lludd”". This reminds 


^ Odtie -Btyfch. aatj fey OfcitrI#$ Stpirt, p. 
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i US of tho charm applied l)y Mahi Ravana in the 

( Bengali Ramayaiias. By his sorceries he put to 

I sleep the whole army of Rjima. The thief of Bri- 

tish mythology is also of the same type as Inda 
i the famous sorcerer of the Dharma- 

mangal poems. I have referred to some of 
these in my Folk- literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find in the Jlengali Ramayaiias an echo 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
I far west. Tn ancient times stories as these 

' travelled from one country to another by 

i sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of many nations. Tn the ballads of 
Maynamatf, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, we read of the 
I gigantic feats of the (lueen who by witchcraft 

I changed herself into different animals in order 

i to pursue OcKla Yatna who was flying with her 

royal husband’s life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
J princesses — daughters of king Hesperides, w'ho 

I ' by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 

' and pursued the sons of Tuirenn who had 

assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
• Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 

themselves to swans dived into the sea.' 
The romantic story of tho king Dandi who was 
I enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urvapi 

I changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 


Celtic myth md Legewd bj Charlcu Squire, |x. 99. 
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us of the cliarni applied l)y Mahi Havana in the 
Bengali Raniayahas. By his soi’cerios he put to 
sleep the Avhole army of Kama. The thief of Bri- 
tish mythology is also of the same type as luda 
the famous sorcerer of the Dharma- 
mangal poems. .1 have referred to some of 
these in rny Folk- literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find in the Bengali Bamayaiias an echo 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
far west. Tn ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another by 
sea and land till they became the common 
heritage of many nations. Tn the ballads of 
Maynamatl, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, we x’ead of the 
gigantic ftiats of the (|ueen Avho by witchcraft 
changed herself into different animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was flying with her 
royal husband’s life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
princesses — daughters of king Hesperides, who 
by sorcery (dmnged themselves to three ospreys 
and pursued the sons of Tuirenn who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to swans dived into the sea.’ 
The romantic story of the king Bandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urvapi 
changed to a mare by curse may have similarly 


m> th and Legnnd bj Charles Squire, ji. 99. 
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a parallel in that of the love of .Vnifus for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess who was transformed into a 
swan. It is, therefore, a curious thing tf) find in 
the Bengali versions of the <'picH stories similar 
to those current in distant parts of the worhl, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre- historic 
fables though the writers from whom we directly 
get them in the vernacular iM^ems may l»eIong to 
comparatively recent times. 

(?) A compamtine revmn af Ihe HenpitU 
Banutymtm and f'Tilmlki'H Epia, 

We have observed that the Bengali rcKumsions 
of the EamSyapa were partly abridged and 
partly expanded and very considerably changed 
for various reasons, the cliief of whicli was to 
give it a shape which would h(i accoptohle to 
Bengali readers. 

First, let us see what portions were omitted 
in the Bengali recensions. Next w'o shall procseed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character. There ar<5 pas- 

Wtere the Bengali StttMghtforWafd- 

writers deviated from ness in Vftlmlki’s ©pic, whicli «)ur 

yaimiki. I ^ 

recensionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the lUma- 
yapa would suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their w'orks. 
In the Ayodhys Ksnda Lakgnmna, infuriated at 
the hanishment of Bsma, exclaims before 
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a parallel in that of the love of Ani?us for Caer, j 
the beautiful goddess who was transformed into a I 
swan. It is, then^fore, a curious thing to find in i 
the Bengali versions of the epics stories similar j 
to those current in distant parts of the world, and | 
this should evidently he traced to pre-historic ] 
fables though the writers from whom wo directly | 
get them in the vernacular iMunns may belong to | 
comparatively recent times, 

(b) A comparatine review af the Heugell 
Banmyrnim and Vnlmlk'dft Epie. 

We have observed that the Bengali rcecensions | 
of the R5m5yai)A were partly abridged and | 
partly expanded and very considerably clninged j 
for various reasons, the chief of whicli was to | 
give it a shape which would Iwi acceptable to 
Beng^ali readers. 

first, let us see what portions were omitted 
in the Bengali recensions. Next w'o shall proceed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character. There ar<5 pas- 

<M B»g.u “8“ •tmighttorward- 

Writers deviated from neSS iu V&lmlki’s 6010, wluch OUt 

recensionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the Kilma- 
yajoa would suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their works. 

In the Ayodhyg KSnda Lak§nmna, infuriated at | 
the bamshment of KSma, exolaiins before 
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Tvau 5 alya, “ Mere do 1 take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Kaikcyi. ” ' The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, hut Valinlki did not see the characters 
through scriptures hut by a mental vision in 
which “ he saw the incidents of the llamayana 
as vividly as one sees the fruit myraholam in 
one’s hand.” ^ The vow which was hut the fleet- 
ing words uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
excitement only shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, hut in the Bengali ItamS,- 
yanas this portion of his speech finds no place. 
Kau 9 alyS in tlu? Ajodhya Kanda laments over 
the exile of Kama saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
Kama was, how could he slecjp in the foresit 
resting his lu«id on his arm which wtis hard 
like an iron bar.”''' The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should he soft as a ^irisa fiow(n ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suits only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier. 
Thus no poet dared to giv<5 the rude strength of an 
iron bar to llama’s arm in Bengali recensions. On 
the other hand we have a line in Krittivasa which 
says, “llama as a child wandered in the garden 
with a Ik)W' miwle of flowers.”' How acceptable 

‘ /Vj<«UiyR Chap 21, 

V'eritf l\h 

^ OImp S, AtlL 

* »{3} Sir«r»nm^Wir «nwsi; l” CJiapfil, Vwbo 7, Ajodhyagy, 
•ra r Aui KSndft, 
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Kau 9 alya “ More do 1 take the vow of killing 
my old father, attached to Ivaikeyi. ” ‘ The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror according to 
scriptures, Imt Valinlki did not see the characters 
through scriptures hut by a mental vision in 
which “ he saw the incidents of the llamayana 
as vividly as one sees the fruit inyraliolam in 
one’s hand.” '•* The vow which was but the tleet- 
ing words uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
excitement only shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, but in the Jiengali Itama- 
yanas this portion of his speech finds no place. 
JCaugalyil in tin? Ajodhya Kanda laments over 
the exile of Itfuna saying that accustomed to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
llama was, how could he sleep in tlie forest 
resting his h(‘ad on his arm which was hard 
like an iron bar.”” The arm of a Bengali 
gentleman should be soft as a (^irisa flower ; a 
strong arm, according to Bengali ideas, suits only 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier. 
Thu.s no poet dared to give the rude strength of an 
iron bar to llama’s arm in Bengali recensions. On 
the other hand we have a lino in Krittivasa which 
says, “llama as a child wandered in the garden 
with a Ik)w mmh^ of flowers,”^ How acceptable 

‘ Aj-KlIiyR KSmla, Chap 21, 

V'eritf l\h 

^ OImp S, Vm'HP tl, AilL 

* t” CJiiipCl, Verge 7, AyoShjIte?. 

•ra Vprpl r -Sui xanda, Krittivisa. 
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is this picture to t!»e Hon^ali mind ! AMien I 
Batna was called to tlie })r(;«(*iice of his father ! 
Da9aratha, and KaiKeyi, lus step- mot h(*r, asked I 
him if he would he prepared to keep his father’s I 
pledge, he said, “I shall gladly give my kingdom 
and even Sita to HharaUt of my own accord ; 
what do you say of the more kingdom, when my 
father wills it ? The olTering of SIIjI is cer- 
tainly not in good taste, nor is the sjiying of Sftft 
to Rama tut l” VVe 

have it again in the liaukft, Kanda that Ilftmaaf the 
sight of Sita returning to his pr(‘senee! after tlie 
great victory addressed her in a jealous tit and 
said, “You may place your heart on Bihlusana, 
Sugriva, Ijaksmana or Bharata, As light 
which though pleasant pains the disteistsl eye, so 
a sight of you, so dear to me, pains mo.”' This 
speech of Rama offering Sfta to a hrother is also 
not in good taste, arid Sita gives a well-do.si!rv0d 
retort, saying, “How is it, Oh hero, that you 
speak rude words like a vulgar man, wluch pain 
ray ears ? ” The words wer<> vulgar and Sita 
emphasises it. Valmiki knew lus own great 
character in whose mouth they were put. Btill 
he did not hesitate in putting them there. We find 
all his characters living ; tow'ering they are, hut 
in their speeches and action they wore never 

’'IV f% KTsiv ftft wA 

wrinv iritAa: i ftj' satfita: i” 

BSmSya^, A jodhyS, Ob. 19, Verstt 1. 

* Lanka, Okap. 117, Veraita ITattiilgi, 
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is this picture to the JhM)^^‘lii mind ! AV1»en 
Eama was called to the presence of his father 
Da 9 aratha, and KaiKeyi, his step- mot asked 
him if he would he prepared to keep his father’s 
pledge, he said, “I shall gladly give my kingdom 
and even Sita to Bharatti of my own accoitl ; 
what do you say of the mere kingdont, when my 
father wills it ? The ottering of Sihl is cer- 
tainly not in good taste, nor is the sjiying of Sfta 
to llama »” VV'e 

have it again in the lianka Kaiida that llAinaat the 
sight of Sltil returning to his pr(‘semH* after the 
great victory addresse<l her in n jealous tit and 
said, “ You may place your h«*art on Bihhisana, 
Sugriva, Ijaksmana or Bharata. As light 
which though pleasant pains the disteisisl eye, so 
a sight of you, so dear to me, pains me.”’ This 
speech of BEma offering SftA to a hi*other is also 
not in good taste, and Sihl gives a well-desiwved 
retort, saying, “ How is it, ( )h hero, that you 
speak rude words like a vulgar man, wliich pain 
my ears ? ” The words were vulgar and Situ 
emphasises it. Valmiki knew his own great 
character in whose mouth they were put. Still 
he did not hesitate in putting them there. We Hnd 
all his characters living ; tow'ering they are, I)ut 
in their speeches and action they were never 

. ’ ’skr f«t aw 

vnm i fti' at# fitui i” 

RSmSya^, A jodbyff, Ob. 19, VerStt 7, 

» tanka, Obap. U7, Verw)* 17 and 83. 
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intended to hf'. raultless ; for Valmiki did not 
m-ite the epic will) a purpose. The offering of a 
man’s wife to liis younger brother, though llama 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to 8ugg(ist that prol)ahly in the 
society of those; days, a younger brother could 
marry his elder brother’s Avife, a pratice still 
prevalent in some ])laces of Orissa. Whatever it 
l)e, our Bengali rece.nsionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the Ayodhya 
Kilnda llama when he approacdies Srta on the 
eve of his going to (he forest, givc.'s her some 
advic(^ knowing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Do not harp upon my 
virtues and good (juaiiti(is before Bharata, fora 
man in power does not like to hear the praise of 
oth(;rs.”' This impliew an uncharitable and 
unfair rcllectiou on Bharata. But at that ci’itical 
moment llama addre.ssing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak well-balanced words 
everywhere, and Valmiki was careless as to 
what should be said and what should not he 
said ; “he saw the march of events Ijefore him 
in his glorious vision and Avhat his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The s.auie bold straightforwjirdness could not be 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and Iienco thos(! and similar passages have 
been omitted in the Bengali works, 

‘ ‘ ^ " Ayoilliya, Char- 2(5, Verso 2G. 

* A<li K«n(la, niiui.. :5, WrHc 7. 
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intended to he raultle.s8 ; for Valmiki did not 
write the epic with a purpose. The offering of a 
man’s wife to liis younger brother, though llama 
littered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of tliose days, a younger brother could 
marry his elder brother’s wife, a pratice still 
prevalent in some ])lacf^s of Orissa. Whatever it 
he, our Bengali recensionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the Ayodhyil 
Kanda llama when he approaidies Srta on the 
eve of his going to (he forest, gives her some 
advic(i knowing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Do not harp upon my 
virtues and good (juaiitias ))efore Blulrata, fora 
man in pow(ir does not like to hear the praise of 
other.s.”' T’his implies an uncharitahle and 
unfair ridleidiou on Bharatii. But at that critical 
mpmeut llama addressing his wife in private 
could not possibly speak M'ell-balanccd words 
everywher(!, and Valmiki was careless as to 
what shonld he sfiid and what should not he 
said; “he saw the march of events before him 
in his glorious vision and what his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The same bold straightforwardness could not be 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and Iienco thoscs and similar passages have 
been omitted in. the Bengali works. 

‘ 'P'll ’’ Ayodhyil, Chap. 20, Vorse 25. 

» Adi KSuda, Oil op. :l, Wpho 7. 
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That poetvj has greatly suffei-nd iti the i 
vernacular recensions s^oes without saying. The 
magnificent description of Chitrakuta “that i 
rises aloft tearing as it were i 
tlie very hosoni of the earth'” | 
Bengali. niany-coloured cliffs j 

shining in the sun, the grandeur of the sacred ! 
stream of the Ganges, nhi(di tlie poets says j 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her i 
waves dash against one another and sometimes j 
smiles quietly with her soft hud-lik(< foam,” j 
the picturesque beauty of her waters which i 
“sometimes rise aloft hy the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s h«‘ad,”“ and 
the terror of her whirlpools, — the; murmurs of I 
waves gentle and soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and “at places 
beautiful banks with picturesiiue trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands”'*— ail thest) are 
missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompd and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise hut feeble echoes 
inthe poems of Bengal. The Him! strikes one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
Ramayapa, on the other hand, is not only great 
in human interest and unmatched in its pathc« 

' “ *nfi( i” Aj-otihr* cu. m, Vtmon. 

* I 

> sFis{^0i*tgt?it i” 

Verses 16-20. 
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That poetry has greatly suffered iu the 
vernacular recensions i,^oes without sayiii". The 
magnificent description oC Chitrakutn “that 
rises aloft tearinu; }»s it were 
theoriS mSiin the Very hosoni of the enrth^” 
Bengal). nmny-coloured cliffs 

shining in the sun, the grandeur f)f the saored 
stream of the Ganges, nhieh thti poet.s .says 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
waves dash against one another and suinetimes 
smiles quietly with her soft hud-like foam,” 
the picturesque beauty of her water.s which 
“sometimes rise aloft hy the torc(‘ of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s head,”“ and 
the terror of her whirlpools, — tlu^ murmurs of 
waves gentle and soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and “at places 
beautiful banks with picturesciue trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands”*— -all these are 
missed in the Bengali poems, 'rite dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompft and the gmphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
inthe poems of Bengal. The Iliad strikm one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
Bamayana, on the other hand, is not only great 
in human interest and unmatched in its pathc« 

' “ wfk i” AywlHy* Ch. 94, Viman. 

* “sRwrgwftiit t 

* iRfiunq t” 

* “ Aymlhya, Ch«fi. 60 
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but is also woiubirrul in its descriptions of 
natural sceiuiry. As we wander iji our imagina- 
tion througli th(' regions described by the poet, 
we feel tlie trutli of llama’s saying to STta 
“Here living in this beautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret th<j loss of 
my kingdom, nor feel a desir<'. for Ayodhya.” 
Throughout these descriptions the human 
interest is preserved. The accounts of Fompa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
itama’s lament ovc'r the loss of Sfta. 'Phis has 
spread a sweet charm over the whole thing, and 
the tender and poetii^ wail of llama rings in our 
ears like the strain of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Vrihnlki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first impressions 
of the Aryan rac(^ on its coming in contact 
with the grand and pict uresque scenery of the 
Deccan. The ecstatic joy of the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sulilime .scenery is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following cantos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by Sugriva suddenly ushered 
intf) the sea-coast. Tlnur all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Sita leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the s(jh to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them witli mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. I'he poet says, “ The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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but is !><Iso woiuliirrul in its descriptions of 
natural scenery. As wa w-anden- in our imagina- 
tion througli th(' regions described by the poet, 
we feel tlie truth of llama’s saying to Sita 
“Here living in this beautiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret tin; loss of 
my kingdom, nor feel a desir<'. for Ayodhya,” 
Throughout tluwe descriptions the human 
interest is preserved. The accounts of Fompa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
iulma’s lament over the loss of Sfla. 'Phis has 
spread a sweet charm over the whole Ihiug, and 
the tender and poetic; wail of llama rings in our 
ears like the strain of a lyres in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Valmiki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first impressions 
of the Aryan race? on its coming iT\ contact 
with the grand and picturesque scenery of the 
Decciii, The ecstatic joy of the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sublime scemsry is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following cantos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by SugiTva suddenly ushertid 
into the sea-coast. Tluur all-ahsorhing thought 
of recovering Sita leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the hcjh to which they were not 
accustomed striktjs them witli mute wonder, and 
for a moment all other thoughts laid aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. 1’he poet says, “ The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless 8ca.”' In mul(‘ woiidfr iIk' nimikny- 
array stood ihen^ and for a tiino iniaixinod that 
the sea r.<se up lo the sky by force of the wind 
and uttered unconnected words in delirifuis joy 
which they vainly strove to mnierstand. All 
these we miss in the Ibun^ali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets liko* iJairhunandan 
to reproduce the t<‘xf in this respect crmito 
hut a feeble eciio, as the words lack tlie ijispired I 
force of the original. If was well that 
Krittiviisa did not atti'iupt it. 'I'lic seasons 
he certainly described, for that was lotind indis- 
pensable in relatiny; the story and the incident.s 
of the Kiskindhfikjlnda ; but his deseri}>tion is 
short, compared with the oii»:inal. We miss there 
the grandeur of wooil-land scenery the iineidows 
on the hills displaying tlndr treasure of cevo/a 
and saptaparmi flowers on the om^ hiutsl, and 
the tall blackberry trees on the other, whose 
fruits looked like a swarm of liees gathered 
on the houghs. Kiittivtlsa hardly notices 
them, he briefly states instead the }>eeuliaritic8 
of the low (xangetic vallesy flootled by rain- 
water. For he knew th<^ clnss of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
hook should be read by the masses. So he did 
not waste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and cedar-trees, l>nt was content 
with giving an account of the kundtt and ketaki 


* LankS, Chap. V, veroeg US, 
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boundless 8ca.”' In mulr wonder ih.' Jiimikey- ! 
array stood there and for a tiini* iina;;iin*d that 1 
the searu.se up to the sky by forct* of flu: wind | 
and uttered unconn<H‘t»Hl words in drlirious joy 
which they rainly .strove to understand. All 
these we miss in the H<Mn;ali reeensions, and the 
attempts of later poets liki* Haurhnnandaii 
to reproduce the t<‘.Kf in this respeet create 
but a feeble echo, as the words l.aek the inspinid | 
force of the ori”:in!il. It was well that j 
Krittivjlsa did not attempt it. The seasons 
he certainly deserilxHl, ftn- that was foimd indis- 
pensable in relatintr the story and the inehh'nts 
of the KiskindhakiXnda ; Imt his ijeseription is 
short, compared with tlni oni^inal. Wo miss there 
the grandeur of wood-land setmery the meadows 
on the hills displaying their treasure of tif-nim 
and saptaparna flowers on the one hansl, and i 
the tall blackberry trees on the other, whose | 
fruits looked like a swarm of heeH gatiuwad 
on the boughs. Krittivilsa hardly notices 
them, he briefly states instead the jMMmUarities 
of the low Gangetic valley flooded by rain- 
water. Por he knew tht^ class of people for 
whom he wrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by the masses. So ht‘ did 
not waste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and ct’dar-trees, but was content 
with giving an account of the kmuiti ami kokiU 


' Lanka, Chap. V, vsiKes UO, 
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flowtM'-plants which ^tow so alxiudautly in the 
JBea<>'al plains, .lie did not want to show vain 
erudition like Eajj^lmnandan and burden Jus 
poem with too much display of classic wealtli. 
The cotta"<i he hiiilf in the low plains was suit- 
able for th(^ rural {)eople for whom he intended 
it. Where could tluu-e h(^ a room in it for the 
heavy gothic decorations and arclntectural 
grandeur of Valmlki’s noble edifice ? 

Th(“. Ihmgali po(‘t has admittedly a power to 
create pathos; hut it. was not easy to k(‘ep pace 
with the master of paihetic 
lore — Valmiki. (Centuries have 
pas.sed away since tln^ gnait epic was written, hut 
the poem still continucH to 1x5 read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kaucalya in the Ayodhya 
Kilnda has been reduced in tlui Ihmgali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali moth(!r. W<‘. 
se(d< in vain here for the (pieetJ-like majesty of 
the mother as pre.sented in the original. There she 
offer.s her grateful tribute of worship to Pir<5 at the 
new.s of her son’s installation, and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers for a while, hut inshintly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude — that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman. We find her 
in all the glory of a queen who gave birth 
to a noble son like Ihlma. The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Eire in 
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flower-plants \vhi(;li ^tow so abundantly in the 
Bea,'’‘al plains, .lie did not want to show vain 
erudition like Eaji^hunandan and burden his 
poem with too much displa,y of cla.s.sic wealth. 
The cotta"(' he built in the low plains was suit- 
able for tb(^ rural {)eople for whom he intended 
it. AVhere could tlun-e b() a room in it for the 
heavy f^ofhic decorations and architectural 
grandeur of Valmlki’.s noble editict' ? 

Tlu! Ihnigali pof't has admittedly a power to 
create pathos; but if. was not easy to k(‘ep pace 
, with tlu', masbu' of pathetic 
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l()r(>— .Valmiki. Oenturi<}S have 
pas.scd away since t.lu' gia^at epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to 1x5 read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kaucalyfi in the Ayodhyii 
Kilnda has beam reduced in tlui Ihmgali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali moth(!r. W<*. 
se(d< in vain Inu’c for the ((ucen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original. There she 
otfens her grateful tribute of worship to Pinj at the 
n.cw.s of her son’s installation, and when that son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers Cor a while, hut instjintly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 
fortitude— -that majestic love which raises her 
far above the average woman. We find her 
in all the glory of a queen who gave birth 
to a noble son like llama. The altar was 
there, and she was worshipping Fire in 
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gratitude for her son’s success. J?ut wlnni she 
hears of the great calainily, the tire of the 
altar is not extinguislied and slie staud.s Ivefore it 
with the same lofty d(;votion praying for her 
son’s safety in exile, hlhxjuenf and patlietio, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with teal’s and with 
admiration. A sublime {talhos runs through her 
words “May that succe.ss which Vamana, while 
encountering Vali, attained, that whi(.h Indra 
achievediin his bat tle with V ret ra and tJaruda 
in his attempts to securi^ the divine ambrosia 
— be yours, ray son ! May the virtm^s you have 
attained by devotedly performing your iluties to 
your parents presin-vc you from harm ! You 
have preserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest! May the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you once 
more, my son, when, after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodhya — your pains all rtnnoved 
and gone, on your fultilling your father’s vow ! 
And may I live to see your facie once again glow- 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhyft !” 

Krittivasa and other Ueugali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this Kaugalyil, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in suffering. We need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 

.f- 
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gratitude for her son’s success. J?ut wlnni she 
hears of the great calainily, the tire of the 
altar is not extinguislied and slie staud.s Ivefore it 
with the same lofty d(;votion praying for her 
son’s safety in exile, hlhxjuenf and patlietio, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with teal’s and with 
admiration. A sublime {talhos runs through her 
words “May that succe.ss which Vamana, while 
encountering Vali, attained, that whi(.h Indra 
achievediin his bat tle with V ret ra and tJaruda 
in his attempts to securi^ the divine ambrosia 
— be yours, ray son ! May the virtm^s you have 
attained by devotedly performing your iluties to 
your parents presin-vc you from harm ! You 
have preserved faith and duty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest! May the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you once 
more, my son, when, after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodhya — your pains all rtnnoved 
and gone, on your fultilling your father’s vow ! 
And may I live to see your facie once again glow- 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhyft !” 

Krittivasa and other Ueugali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this Kaugalyil, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in suffering. We need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not reproduced in the 
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I Bengali version. 'I’liey arc tno many to he men- 

tioned in the space n e can allot here. The prince 
Bharahi, overpowcn-ed by grief over the exile of 
Kama, marches to nniet the latter with the whole 
. people of Ayodhya. llis mother has done a great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
; the situation of a sinner in public estimation. 

How can llflma he made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
^ occupies him. Pining in grief he comes to 

I the city of (^ringavera, and (luhaka, the 

I chief of the place iuid a fritnid of Itama, shows 

Bharata the Ixxl of straw on the hare ground 
where Kama, Slta and Ijak.smana slept in the 
night. As an ascetic Kama hml refused the oifor 
of hospitality in the palace of the chief. The 
gold dusts from the Hfifli of Sita vvewe still .shin- 
ing on tlie straw lied, and as Bharata saw them 
^ he trembled in grief with eyes fixed to the 

skies. He then cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of (Juhaka embraced him. He 
i was restored to con.Hciousness by the application 

I of cold water and when he was himself again, he 

wept and said ; “ He lived in the palace of gold, 
j served by a thousand attendants, -the palace 

t resonant with tin) warble of gay birds and shin- 

f ing in resplendence with its many-coloured 

jewels ! How could ho, my brother, sleep ou the 
bare ground and upon the straw ? It seems all 
fr like a dream !” Then when he met Kfima, the 

r 
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Bengali version. 'I’hey arc too many to he men- 
tioned in the space we can allot here. The prince 
Bharahi, overpo\v<'red })y grief over the exile of 
Kama, marches to nn^et the Iatt(‘r with the whole 
people of Ayodhya. Hi.s mother has done a great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation. 
How can Kama he made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him. Pining in grief he comes to 
the city of (^ringavera, and (iidiaka, the 
chief of th(^ place and a. frie,nd of Kama, shows 
Bharata the l)ed of straw on the I)ar(* ground 
where Kama, 8rta and Lak.simina slept in the 
night. As an ascetic llama Inul refused the olfor 
of hospitality in the palace of the chief. The 
gold du.sts from the nadi of Sita were still shin- 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw them 
he trembled in grief with eyes lixed to the 
skies. Ho then cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of (lidiaka embraced hitn. He 
was restored to consciousness by the application 
of cold water and when he was himself again, he 
wept and said : “ lie lived in the palace of gold, 
served by a thousand attendants, -the palace 
resonant with tin! warble of gay birds and shin- 
ing in resplendence with its many-coloured 
jewels ! How could he, my brother, sleep on the 
bare ground ami upon the straw ? It seems all 
like a dream !” T'hen when he met Kfima, the 
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latter was suri)riKfMl to .see him “ rcduecd to 
a skeleton, dressed in hark like an ascetic, 
though a prine<5. He thnnv himself at his 
brother’s feet and washed them with hi.s tears.” 
An attempt has been made to niprodMce in 
Bengali thi! pathos of these passag«?H and those 
dascribing the death of I)a<;aratha and tlie tide 
of Andhamuni. But one w ho reatl.s tofjtdher the 
original and the vernaeulnr recensions, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latt<‘r. We 
may also refer to thes pathos of lln^ pussagtrs des- 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Lak.smatia’s tirst nuahing 
with Haimraana and ilanumana’.s meeting with 
Slta — the bejuity and tmuifirness of which are 
hut ill-conveyed in tin; Bengali recensions. 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kiinda that Vjilmiki saw tins march 
of events in his mental vision. “ He saw l)a§a- 
ratha, Rs>raa, Laksimana, 8lta with the wliole 
host of people of the kingdom, moving, speaking 
and laughing as they actually did.”* 

This account of the poet’s vision stHsins to he 
but too true, for when he describes the H[)eech<*8 
of the one or the other of his chHra<d 4 )rs, he does 
not fail to give his very attitude anti gtjsttires 
at the time of speaking, as if he were an <»ye- 
witness. The infuriated Laksmana was giving a 
resentful reply to IlSma’s calm and pliiloso- 
phieal discourse in which the latter luul ascribed 
his banishment to fate. .Lakt^mana ‘‘ stretclied 

‘ BSmiyatja Aiti KSnds, Ohttp. 3, Viirifi 4 
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latter wan surprised to wm' liini “ reduced to 
a skeleton, dressed in linrk like an ascetic, 
though a princti. He threw himself at his 
brother’s feet and washed tlnan with his tears.” 
An attempt has Ixam made to rc^prodMco in 
Bengali the pathos of lliese passagtw and those 
dascribing the death of I)a(;arathn and the tele 
of Andhamuni. But one who reads topdhev the 
original and the vernaeulnr recensions, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latter. AV'e 
may also refer to tlu^ pathos of the passagfSH des- 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Lak.smnna's tirst nnading 
with Hanumana and ilanumana’s meeting with 
Site — the beiinty and ttmd(5riu‘.ss of which are 
but ill-conveyed in the Jhmgali recensions. 

We have already .stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kilnda that Valmi'ki .saw tins march 
of events in his mental vision. “ He saw I)a§a- 
ratha, Rama, Ljikssmana, Bfta with the whole 
host of people of the kingdom, moving, sptsaking 
and laughing as they actually did.”' 

This account of the poet’s vision seems to he 
but too true, for when he di'stn'ihes the speeches 
of the one or the other of Ins chartnd jjrs, im does 
not fail to give his very attitude and gtjstures 
at the time of speaking, as if he were an eye- 
witness. The infuriated Laksmana was giving a 
resentful reply to Rama’s calm and philoso- 
phical discourse in which the latter had ascribed 
his banishment to fate. Lakfmana ** stretched 
■ ^ Idi Kandi», Ohap. S, ?«»« 4 
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; his right arm onward as the (dopliant does its 

trunk ; his head was raised and neck slightly hent 
towards iliimaand casting a crooked glanc(i at the 
latter thus addressed him.”' Wlien llama had 
accepted the order of his exile “ Laksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with his eyes that 
glistened with tears hut he spoke not a word.”" 
These two lines call up a vivhl picture. In the 
hermitage of Bliaradwaja, Bharata, while intro- 
ducing the (jiunnis, his motlun’s, to the .saint 
said, “Just .sec, like the slender hough of the 
kartiihar tree, with llow(‘r.s withered, sh<i stands 
in bewildered grief resting her.s(‘lf on the left 
arm of Ivaucalya; she is Sumitra, the second 
queen of my father.”' In the Sundara Kilnda 
Hanumflna was on the Himaim tr(je in the Asoka 
Garden of Havana. spoke slowly and praised 
Rama in a sort of soliloquy. Sita’s attention was 
directed to the speech. ■The poet .say.s, “Sh(‘, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, rai.sed her face, half- 
covered with Inn- curling hair, and looked up to 
the dmapa tree.”" This again calls up a lovely 
picture. Wo only refer to a few pjwsages out of 
many which illustrate the truth of tlie saying in 
the Adi Kanda that tlnj poet saw things and events 
that he descrilKul with his own ey(^.s. How could 
the poets of Bengal bo expected to reproduce 
the beauty of Valmiki’s inimitable passages ? 

* lilmajana Ayatihjii KftrHifi, Chap. 211, Vtmtja 4-5. 

Difcto Chap. 22-23. 

^ Rimiyapa Stinclfira Kiltjtla, Ohnp. 31, Verse 15, 
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The imagerios iis('d by Valmfki arc often times 
fall of imaginative graiidenr as in f Ini description 
of ilavami’a flight over t he sea wit ft Hita, Ifanu- 
mSna’s march over the diuip ami those nsial to 
describe the death-scene of Vali. Htit soimdimes 
the metaphors are apt and lieantifui in one or 
two short suggestive words. The Imlies of 
Rtlvaiia’s harem were sh'cping in the inner 
apartments of the palace n^st'rved for tlnmi,— 
their garments loo.se and charnis all laid bare, 
Ravana slept on an ivory eoiu-h nf«ar them. One 
single light from a golden lamp Imrnl and the 
poet says, “It stared with on<( steady glance over 
the sleeping beauties, availing i<self of Havana’s 
sleep.”* I have already referral to the linos 
where Rama whose jealousy was roused said to 
Sita, “Like the light that is beautiful to look 
at but pains a diseased eye, the sight of you, 
though sweet, is now unbearable to me.’’ 

We need not dwell at any morci Icnigth ujam 
the beauty of Valmiki’s poem. Wn have indi- 
cated that the Bengali Rftmayanas have not been 
successful in conveying to us the gramhmr and 
poetry of Valmiki’s epic. But wo imsan no dis- 
paragement of the works of the Bengali {H>cts. 

We have shown whfti av* /uwf 

What we have got , ^ . . 

from our .own ' poetg, jOUfMl m ihMP kMIlllM* Wf 5 

not to be found in the .11 n , 

original ' Shall pr^iontly Hticnr Unit me 

hme got mung thinga Jrom our 


‘ ESmlya^ft StjudarS KSncl*, Clmp. 9, Vi'rso fl7. 
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* EStnSyaoa SundarSt KSnda, Chap. 9, Vom# «7. 
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oum })oeLs, lohlah are. nol in [he S imkril epic, 
and which lead a laHliap charm to Us Bengali 
recensions, lu fact ilun-e is (luite an unexpected 
find of original I)eaufcy in them which has given a 
strange interest to th6s<! productions proving the 
originality of tlni Ihiiigali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a talc told 
with such superl) effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it oticc more a fountain 
of perennial joy and hcauty. 

When I road anyone of the Bengali Biima- 
yanas, lying on my tables, some printed, hut most 
in the shape of MSS., I find that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presemted to me in the picture of 
Sita, — the Bengali mother in that of Kaupalya, 
and th<? whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
Bsmayanic incidents. The giants and demons 
themselves lose their character, and figure merely 
as Bengali ruffians afterwards becoming cham- 
pions of the llama-cult. The Bengali lirimayapas 
are our own poems and we should not be surpris- 
ed to find that there hjis been a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original. In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only to 
the literate hut to the illiterate people of Bengal 
as well. The grocer, absorbed in reading the poem 
in the dim light of his kerosine-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the book he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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be beyond his comprolionsion. but, (‘very tale 
ndapfi'fl to nistio litV, every 

Th(^ vi- . t t ^ 

vidiy represent.!.! in oharacfi'i’ nictauiorpiiused into 

the Bengali recenHituitt. i * i • t i » 

a .BeiiiraJi aiul lha whole pre- 

senting to him what h<! htdiohls cveiry morning 
and evening in his own villayo-homo. But 
though tlio. Epic is thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained by the IfinduciviliHa- 
tion in the hey-day of its glory, though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges we find only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 fatd. high, the talc of 
renunciation and chastity is h)ld not htss power- 
fully, as the means miopied are siudi as to lie 
straightway comprehend(‘d by tlm people. 

The Adi Kanda of the Bengali llilmfiyapa 
gives the fable of Baja Harish Chamlra. The tale 
is a Pauranic one. Krittivasa, however, introiluces 
a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
Chandra, the king, sells himolf to a, ‘ dom ’—the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society. In this condi- 
tion of abject humility he is given by our poet 
the Bengali vulgar form of his name Ha’rd.” 
The ‘ dom’ is called by the familiar Bengali name 
‘ Kalu.’ The wisdom of the rustics of Bengal who 
in a bygone age attributed earthtjuakos to the 
movement of the heads of the elephants — the 
dik gajas, displays itself in illuminating the 
rural as sembly of hearers on soientittc (tuestions*; 
* “(?I ’R 'Saf |~ 
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and all this is not C(>rt<unly (h'rivcd from the 
original text, i’hc^ marriag<! rites described are 
those belongini? to Bengali society. From the 
application of turmeric and ric(y])ast(', to the l)ody 
of the bridegroom which is indispensfible in mar- 
riage-time hen^ in Bengal, to the o])servance of 
kala-ralri — the inauspicious nighi--in which the 
bride and bridegroom shoidd not rntn't, we find 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages descrilxul r('fer to some ancient age 
when Juost of these obse.rvatice.s, of which the 
founders are gcmerally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
were quite unknown, and which ar(', certainly not 
in the original <'pi(r of which these vermundar 
works profess to be t ranslat ions. We thid in these 
rites that familiar and charming opportunity 
which is given to the Bengali bridegroom for 
finding out the brid(‘ from an assembly of her good- 
humoured companions, sihuntly s«iated in a dark 
room. The way by which llama got out of this 
difficulty is also a familiar one in Jlengal. “ Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets soumhsl and Hama forthwith 
held her by the hand.”' King I)a(;aratha ex- 
|)erienced tlui saint? difficulty which tlie father of 
the Bt'.ngali bride-groom has so ofttm to confront 
in meeting the ever-growing demand of the women 
of the bride’s sitle in rtigard to the ceremony 

yTis c?>iw ii” 
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known as vnijnn' nhnn.' 'I’liis rile relating to 
th« bod oE tlio niarrii'd coiijib' couhi not be 
perEortnod by inalos, and as wianan-Eolk have the 
monopoly oE this Eniiftitm, they would not: 
perEorm it unless (lieir ilemaiul of tnomiy was' 
fully satisfied, llilja Daearatlia was {'orUinly 
wealthy enough to pay off whaf. fhey wanted. | 
The ceremony of rnrnm or weleoruitu: the bride: 
when she is brought to tin* l)ri(h*u:rooni's home; 
is described in deteil, how curd was thrown at! 
the feet of the bride and grass and rice placed; 
on the head. The maids washed the lu?ad of: 
the bride with myrolwlan— -all (Inwe as we see; 
in Bengal every day. The musical iustruments! 
played on the occasion of tliest* marriaijes which 
took place in a pre-liistoric period, the p<tkhoimj, 
bharanga, gaiiS>i, tabid, etc., all arc of thej 
Bengal of to-day. The four brides carry 
pitchers and the plates containing wuuanl tiungs 
wherewith to welcome the hridegrooms and as! 
they walk on, they throw hananas and fritidi 
rice before them, as was tin; fashion in Bengal ill; 
Krittivasa*8 time. ; 

In the majestic sweisp of V'j'llmiki’s vemes 
none of these petty details finds a place. Thus! 
we see here how the Bengali lUmayaija wins for| 
it a place in the hearts of the Bengali rustics and j 
artisans, by artistically depicting the little familiar i 
ceremonies that are of daily occurrence in their! 

’ I” ! 
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homes. The character of Sita is conceived as that 
of a young lovely woman of Bengal. H('r ten- 
derness and grace attract us; hut even these 
show her contrast witli the queen-like majesty of 
the Sita of the Sanskrit epic. Sometimes a poet, 
of Bengal introduces in lu'r character some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
those of one belonging to the Kulina Brahmin 
family. Krittivasa was hims(‘lf a Kulin Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife. Thest* 
Brahmins us('d to have many wives till only very 
recent times. Now Kama obtained the hand of 
Sita by fulfilling a cojidition laid by her father 
Janaka which other princes could not do, tnz., 
the breaking of the great bow of (^iva in the 
Maithil palace. After marrying her, Iliima met 
Para9U Iliima on his way hack to home. The 
latter, enraged at the. nows that Iliima broke a bow 
that had belonged to the great god ^iva, offered 
him another bow of that god and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des- 
cribes a foolish fear of Sita on the occasion. 
“ My lord once broke the how of ^iva and got 
me for his wife as a reward. Now the sage 
Bhrigu (Para(;u llruna has Irrought another bow. 
I do not know how many co-wives I shall 
have !”‘ Poor Sitil ! the poet who recast the 
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original character could not loso, sight of the 
resigned grief and mute .suiTcrings of those fair 
ones whom he every day met in his community, 
tormented with jealousy I The exagge,rated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in tlie Hengali Hraiunin's lionu} finds 
expression in Sita s utterance wlien sh<' stands 
branded with infamy before her lord. “ W'hen 
I w^as a mere child, eV(‘n thou 1 did not touch 
a male child.”' How undignitied is the whining 
tone of the Bengali girl by way of self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of just and imlignant 
retort made by the Sfta of Valmiki on this occa- 
sion : “Oh prince, why do you act like one who is 
vulgar and speak rude, things that shock ray 
ears?” 

Everywhere in the Bengali Itamftyai.ms we 
find Bengali life with its good and liad (lualities 
shadowing the epic of Valmiki, but bringing it 
a step nearer to the Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics are strewn over the 
pages of the Bengali ItamilyapaH so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully .succetxled 
in making these BSmSyapas their own in every 
respect. In this matter they did like one who 
naelts a Kaniska or an Asoka gold coin and oa.sts 
it into a smaller shape stamping the name of 
a village llaja on it. By doing this he certainly 
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gives it a local curroncy, tliough th(^ locality 
where it has its us(? may not h(^ as large as tins 
Empire of a great monarch \vhos(» stamp the 
coin originally bore, Andhamuni, tin; bcn-eavod 
father of the boy Sindhu, wbom I)a9aratha has 
killed by a mistake, lannmts “ I do not speak 
ill of my elders nor do 1 omit to say my evening 
prayers. Ninther may I be ncc*iis(‘d of taking 
rice with curds in tlu^ night, why is then my 
young son doomed to a pr(‘matur(‘ death ? 1’he 
last offence, a merfi breach of a rule of luialth, ■' 

is magnitlcd into a gn'at sin ami classed with I 

great moral and spirit ual transgn'ssions ! 'I'his is ; 

how the jurispriubmce of Rengali Brahmins has 
made an awkward confusion of things ! f 

In the aphorisms of Daka and Khana f 

and other earlier works of Betigali literature, 
we have fretiuently come across astrological 
injunctions which wore binding upon the village- 
people. A subject nation who used to Iw) at 
the mercy of their ruhws and whose will was 3 

always crossed jind over-riddon by those in 
power, could not possihlj depend upon self- 
help like other free peoples of the worhi. 

Hence there has been that inevitable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to tlie intluenee of planets. The 
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last offence, a mere breach of a rule of health, I 

is magnified into a gnsat sin and classed with ) 

great moral and spiritual transgn‘ssions ! 'I'his is f 

how the jurispriuhmce of Bengali Brahmins has ; 

made an awkward confusion of things ! i 

In the aphorisms of Daka and Khana | 

and other earlier works of Betigali literature, 
we have freciuently come across astrological 
injunctions which wore binding upon the villagt)- I 

people. A subject nation who used to Iw? at 
the mercy of their rulers and whose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden hy those in 
power, could not possihlj depend ujxm self- 
help like other free peoples of the world. 

Hence there has been tliat inevitable tendency 
in the ruKil plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to the intluence of planets. The 
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people, subject to oppression in those timers, both 
when they were right and wlien they were wrong, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prol)- 
lems. Sagara, the king who regreds the death 
of his 60,000 sons owing to llrah manic ire, 
says, “They were all born when liuhn was 
ascendant and T knew from this that tlu^y could 
not be long-lived.’” Such refhictions are very 
common on the lips of a lM'reave<l Ihsngali father. 

In the Bengali llilmayaiias (here is a super- 
abundance of sucli astrological nonsense. The 
elephant AirSvata had its head cut off, for says 
a Bengali poet, “he slept with his head turned 
to the North ” — a thing even dremled now by I 
Bengali mothers who would not allow their I 

children to do so ! The Bengali idea of courtesy I 
finds expression in the anger of Ilanunulna at r 
Nala’s receiving with his left hand the timljer 
supplied by the ape-god when the former was \ 

constructing the bridge over the high sea. 

Bharadwsja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
Ramgyapa, served the soldiers of prince Bharata 
“ with beautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Juthi flowers.’” Such rice grows in Bengal, 
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' and Bliaradwaja, ii‘ he really gave a feast to 
the soldiers of Bharata, must have done so 
I with bread (and not with rice) — tlie food of 

the upcountry people. Indrajita after winning 
S a victory over llama’s army enters Lanka, the 
~ city of Rilk^isas, proudly proclaiming his success 
by the beat of the Bengali drum — the dholaka} 
Pa 5 aratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a souj) of c-umuka, a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The princes of Bengal figure 
. everywhere in the descrii)tions, thougli there 

I is no mention of them in the original text. 

( Ghanayyama, tlui King of Bengal, it is said, 

f'' 

f attended the siicrificial ceremony of Dagaratha, 

and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of lliubi (wasstorn Bengal). In connection 
with the descent of the Gangi's from heaven and 
her course through tlie Gangetic valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of tlie small villages of 
Bengal with which they are so familiar, and it is 
f needless to say that there could l)e nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. We find names of 
■: such insignificant villages of Bengal as Neratala, 

; Beherda, not to sp(‘ak of the more important 
ones like Nadia and Akna Mahesh. The dress 
I and the ornaments used by the Bengalis are 
' - worn by the heroes and heroines of the Bengali 
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Ramayaijas, and what is strange, even the 
monkeys put them on to the delight of the 
Bengali readers ! Vall, the monkey-chief ‘ wears 
a Bengali dhtUi tightly round his waist.’ The 
gestures even of the monkeys are of a Bengali 
character! There was that particular manner* 
ism in Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
with the finger, and we find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of B,am.al 
The fears of the great sage Vi9vainitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of the Taraka BaksasI 
can only be those of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Sita ill the Acoka garden is a strict observer of 
caste-rules, refusing to 6at rice at the hands of 
the Raksasas, so that the god Indra has to bring 
ckaru from heaven to feed her ! 


In the Bamarasayana by Ragbunandana the 
Bengali eleinent has been accentuated by the 
introduction of many of the characteristic fea- 
ture of the bhakti-cnXi, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 

weBave a pictorial description of the costumes 
5m other interesting particulars in respect 
of the princes assenibied on the occasion of 
Smtimmara (election of bridegroom). 
iisacTOunt is evideBily based on our poets’ 
observatiott of the ways and manners 
the rontemporaiy aristoerate of Bengal. 

Some of them burning with a desire to obtain the 
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hand of SitA woar falH(‘ t(3oth, some apj)ly black 
dye to their i^iaiy Inwards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover <,heir bald lu'ads. 8onu', again, try 
to hide th(! wrinkh's of their fondniads l)y wear- 
ing turbans over llujin. Most, of them are 
described as bmiding under the l)urden of four- 
score and more T’hey pn^sent a spectacle wliich 
the author had no doubt beheld among the 
Bengali brid(3grooms of Kulina fainilies whom age 
•or infirmity could not daunt or prevent from 
marrying child-wives. This giv«3s to tim des- 
criptions a local intcr(!st and humour which the 
readers of llaghunandana’s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daya- 
ratha we find Chobdars, J(3madars and Sikdars, 
as if that court helonged to the Mahomedan Em- 
peror of Gaur. The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when Hama is born, refuse to open the 
door to l)a(;aratha, anxious to behold tlui new-born 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion, llama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of l^ingala — a work which the 
Bengali students used to read in the lols in those 
days. In the descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali dainties — the familiar 
matichura (the brokem pearl), pUM, the Bengal 
cakes, pTmtwim, the and the kachurU — 

the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
with sugar, — together with the fruits which the 
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hand of SitiX woar rals(' tooth, some apply black 
dye to their ij^ia^y laiards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover l.heir bald In'ads. Sonic, again, try 
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ing turbans over them. Most of tliem are 
described as bending under the Inirden of four- 
score and more 'rhey pwwmt a spectacle wliich 
the author luul no doubt beheld among the 
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criptions a local inter(\st and humour which the 
readers of llaghunandana’s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daya- 
ratha we find Chobdars, Jemadars and Sikdars, 
as if that court belonged to the Mahomedan Em- 
peror of Gaur. The maids in attendance on the 
queen, when Hama is iKirn, refuse to open the 
door to Dacymitha, anxious to liehold the new-born 
babe, unless they wmuld receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion, llftma is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of IMngala — a work which the 
Bengali students used to read in the Ms in those 
days. In the descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali daintii's — the familiar 
niatichura (the broken pearl), pitha, the Bengal 
cakes, pmtavM, the khaja and the kachurd , — 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
vrith sugar, — together with the fruits which the 
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trees of Benjijal produce in our homes — • 

tho familiar 7'ttma mmhha, ilu' hanana hearing 
Rama’s name, (he jack, the Jitnut or (he black- 
berries and others which every child of Bengal > 
knows much better l,han th<’. elders of other 
provinces. The ornaments that the wonnm of 
Ayodhya wear are those which tlu’ Bengali 
women wore in the I8th century. There is an 
interesting and poetic description of these in 
the Ramarasayana (Ajodliyil Kilnda, Chap. I, ; 
p. 109, Bangabasi edition). In (In* account of 
the training which Rama rcceivtjs iti wrestling ■ 
and use of arms one will set? only those which 
characterised the manly sports and i>hysical J 

exercises of the Bengali youths of tins 18th ; 

century. ' 

The instances of the Bengali element pro- 
vailing in the Ramayapa, are too luumu’ous to ► 

he cited. The world of Valmlki has Iwen, as ^ 

it were, metamorphosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician’s wand; ; 
and though the reader may be inclined to ; 
regret the change in many places, tlierc? is no 
doubt that a new life has been infused into the 
epic in its vernacular recensions so as to make it 
suitable for the children of the soil. The Bengali 
Rsmayana of KrittivSsa, specially, is no dead 
pool; it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers are the leviathans, but nevertheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, flow 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of his 
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own people — their proclivities, their joys and 
sorro^^s. He thus made his poem throh in res- 
ponse to th(‘ emotions that stirrcnl up the hearts 
of the men of this province. I have taken iny 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as nmlouhtedly 
he is the earliest and greatest of all Bengali 
exponents of the HaiTulyanic legcnnl. But what 
is true in regard to Krittivrxsa is also more or h'ss 
true of other poets who wrote on the subject. 
We shall see this later on. In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national charac- 
ter with its strong and weak points is best 
shown, hence it has hetni found advanhigeous to 
illustrate tin; truth of my observations from his 
poem. 

Tin? similes and nudaphors of Krittivflsa are 
apt and homely, and such as can he directly appre- 
ciated by the people of this province. In Vslmlki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike us by thtnr lofty pot)tio flights. What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like Krittivilsa 
must’ have exerted over his |)en in refraining 
from yielding to the temptation of reproducing 
them in his w'ork and burdening it with them ! 
It would be as incongruous as using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument. Krittivasa with his keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. Eftvaija, 
the king, laughed and the series of his white 
teeth was displayed ; the Ben^li poet says “they 
looked like the ketaki flowers all abloom in the 
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month of Bhrwlra.”' Who hut thoso that have 
l)ahold tho Ixwity of thoso whito krtakl (lowers 
in tho villaii^os of Hon<'iil dtiriuLr th(‘ rains will 
fully approciato tho aptnoHH of this mot nphor ? 
“(^avyS, the queen fell on tho at the 

sight of the (lead prine(», as a hanaua plant,” 
says the poet, “that is thrown o!i tho ground by 
a storm with its houghs, trunk and all.” How 
expressive is this simih^ in rural Ihmgal ! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
imd the poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and nustaphors, “The 
wicked Ravana clenched his teet h in rag(‘, and SitR 
trembled like the new hjavcjs of the Ixurnna plant.”* 
Hanumana’s words brought liappinoss to the 
monkey army “just as tlu‘ sight of clouds dew's to 
peaeoks.’’ This is also another instance of what 
is a very familiar phenomenon during the rains. 
The word is a rustic ex|)r«*ssion hut very 

suggestive; the word here m«mns a cooking 
pot ; thi8 pot becomes jet-bh»ck coming in contact 
with the tire of the hearth ; hence SlPSi«l C*l^ mt'ans 
a terribly dark cloud. “ Chandi looked terrible 
like a tt^fll this will picture to the rustic-folk 
of Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
powerfully than any number of Sanskritic or 
classical similes. A.ngada says to Ilavana “ Your 
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month of Bhrwlra.”' Who hut tlmso that have 
behold the Ix^auty of tinmi^ white krtnki tlovvors 
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says the poet, “that is thrown on the ground by 
a storm with its houghs, trunk and all.” How 
expressive is this simil<( in rural Ihmgal! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
smd the po(d uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his simikss and metaphors, “ The 
wicked Mvana clenched his teet h in rag(% and SitR 
trembled like the new leaves of the banana plant.”* 
HanurnSna’s words brought happiness to the 
monkey army “just as th(‘ sight of clouds dot's to 
peaeoks.’’ This is also anothiw instance of what 
is a very famUiar phenomenon during the rains. 
The word (M is a rustic exprt'ssion liut very 
suggestive; the word here mt'ans a cooking 
pot ; thi8 pot becomes jet-bhmk coming in contact 
with the ftre of the hearth ; hence tiff ll OT means 
a terribly dark cloud. “Ohandi looked terrible 
like a C’i’t,” this will pictuie to the ru8tic*folk 
o£ Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
powerfully than any number of Sanskritic or 
classical similes. A.ngada says to IlAvana “ Your 
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city appears to me like a cob’s is also an 

expressive nK^taplior and taken from current 
Bengali. The imag(^ of Sltfi was cut “ in the 
fashion in which a Brahmin wears his sacred 
thread”" vividly shows the lineof the sword’s cut. 
Througliout these works of five Bengali poets 
thei’e is that life of pastures and fields with 
which wo are so familiar, and this constitutes the 
chief beauty of th(! Bengali recensions. Rama 
lamenting over the mortal wound that Laksmana 
had received says, “ T came to deal in gold but 
lost my diamond ” implying that in his quest 
for Slhl ho was going to lose Laksmana dearer 
than hcr.'‘ All thes(i little figures of speech are 
from current Betigali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the people here. 

Wo shall see from a comparison of Kritti- 
vasa’s work with the Ihmgali Rsmayanas written 
in the 18th and 19th centuries, that an (effort was 
latterly made to reproduce therein the classical 
element, though Krittivasahimself agreat classical 
scholar had refrained from doing so. This fact 
accounts for the failure of the later writers in 
appealing to the people who could not follow the 
higher sesthetics of classical literature. KrittivSsa, 
on the otlnn- hand, found a r(^ady access to the 
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Bengali home, for he aftaelH'd a far greater 
importance to the life around him tlian to what 
he had read in the Sanskrit Liter.ature. 

(c‘) The iejlneiice f>f Hie I oat I refh/iom cults. 

We shall now discourse oji a more edifying 
subject, niz., that of the infhnmce of the lo(^l 
religions on the Bengali Ejlmayanas. We shall 
see here that these Rilnnlyfinas which were made 
true to the Bengali lif<% though outwardly they 
professed their allegiance to 
montinBongaii|.(Hmm. Valmiki s epic, fuid another 
sup(3rh ehnnent in tbem which 
served to elevate tiu* whole eyeh* of llama* 
yanic legends in Bengal. We Irave sljoaui that the 
Bengali poets could not convey an adequate 
idea of the grand awcfjp of the epic master’s 
verses, nor of the .strain of his lofty |K)etry. 
What they did in their small w’ay, became a 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mwrored the life that was around them ; 
but while giving them this praise our tone has 
always been more or less of an apologetic nature 
in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall here dw^ell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be needed. The Bengali poete 
will be shown here in their full glory — in their 
originality and strength, fully oajmble of adding a 
glorious leaf to fclie great epic and even outshining 
Valmiki in many points. The bhakti-mM 
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Bengali home, for he uttacluHl a f.ir greater 
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preached with so much foia^e in its pages makes it 
a fountain of emotional felicities not to be found in 
the Rainayana of Vulmiki. It is certainly a marvel 
that the battle-llelds in the liands of the poets 
were changed into pulpits and the Raksasas into 
reformed VaimAvas of tlie (Iniuliya Order ! The 
tale of faith and devotion is told with such an 
effect that we read the chapters with tears, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 
towards the very slayers of lirahmins and cows 
that the Raksasas are described to l)e. 

It has been a great historical puzzle to ascer- 
tain whether Ivritf ivasa, the earliest Ihmgali 
recensionist of the Rfunayana, introduced this 
bhakti-Qlemant in the Rilmayana legends — or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The influence t>f Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was ICavichandra who brought this flow of 
Bhakti into tho Vernacular RilmAyaflia. We have 
examined several manuscripts of KrittivSsa’s 
work, some of which are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them w(s find the chapters of Bhakti 
with Krittivftea’s name in the colophon. But as 
Krittiva^a had written his poem about 600 
years ago, the interpolated passages of Kavi- 
chandra might have bean already introduced 
there by the copyists in the intervening two 
centuries or more. And this seems quite prob- 
able from the fact that in some of the manus- 
cripts of Krittivasa recovered from the Tipperah 
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district, which are now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of Jiengal, the if//^/A-//-passagos 
^ in regard to the llak^isas are not found. 
Kavichandra whos(“ name was ^ankara and 
who lived in a places called Irf^go in the district 
of Burdwan was a great scholar of the Hliaga- 
vata. His translation of th<i Bhagavata was 
most popular in Bengal for some centuries. 
He, besides, wrote many works inchuling a 
version of the Ilainayana itself, in all of wiiich 
the Bhakti element is predominant. 

In the 16 th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 
nanda, the two great aposth's of the \'aisijava 
faith, were the central Uguresof our community. 
Chaitanya was believed to ho an incarnation of 
God, and we find that many confirnu'd sinners, who 
had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 
became ere long thoroughly reformed by his 
influence. Such were the two rufHaim, Jagfti and 
Madhai who had at first assaulted one of the 
apostles but the latter not only forgave them hut 
prayed for their well being. This had the magic 
effect of transforming the sinners into their 
humble disciples. Narozi, the great Deccan 
robber, VSramukhi, the beautiful harlot of 
, Guzrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of Chorftnandi, 
and a host of wicked men and women felt the 
irresistible charm of Chaitanya’s spiritual 
ecstasies and became thoroughly changed. 
/Hiey were made to live lives of purity ami 
renunciation, after convorsioii. 
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It appears that th(‘S(' sinners threw their 
^ mantle on tlie Haksasas of the Jiengali IVuna- 
yanas, while Kama and Laksuiana were made 
to play tlie parts of Chaitanya and Nityananda. 
The battle-field thus tvirned inlo a platform for 
sacred prayers, and the fij'htinj' symbolised the 
spiritual strugi^le of sinners in the coiirsi' of 
their transformation. .\. new leaf was taken 
from the living lustory of the Vaismivas and 
joined to the old poem. The people, as they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it were glad at the change. Whe- 
ther the poet (^ankara Kavichandra wrote thesis 
episodes of Tarapisena and Vlravilhu and other 
Raksasa devotees, or Krittivfisa himself 

did so, it does not matter. Thi'se passages 
strikingly remind us of the Vaispava 

history, and if KrittivSsa is their author 
we should believe that as coming events some- 
time.s cast their sliadows before, so Krittivjlsa, 
who lived at least half a century before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future which are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event. 

The Lanka ICanda is saturated with Vai^pava 
ideas. The Raksasas perceive the weakness of 
Rama who appears as an orthodox Vaispava, 
and often take recourse to devices which would 
shock the feelings of a Vai§pava, and completely 
enervate him in a battle field. 
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Thus we find Makamksa inarchinii: to the 
field of battle with a lu'rd of cows lM*fore his 
army. Tlu; Vaisnava army of llama was com- 
pletely overvvhelimal and demoraliw'd by this 
device, lliltna would not shoot an arrow “lest in 
his attempts to kill .Makanlkwi bis arrow should 
kill the cows.”' The ne.vt batch of Jb’ikssisa 
heroes after Makarilksa from Alikaya to Vfm- 
bahu are, however, all devout Vaisuavas. They 
came to fight in response to ( h<‘ call of duty 
I from the throne of Lanka, Imt in tludr hojirt 
of hearts they cherished (bn ol ionand love for 
Jlaina whom they all belic'ved to be tlm inairna- 
tion of Vispu. Atikilya is the first of this 
illustrious group. “ Stming thaf the five heroes 
had fallen one by one, Atikilya came to the 
field with a bow in his hand. Hi* iiius 
pmyed within himself, ‘ Dost thou. Oh liftma, 
give me a place at thy lotus feet ! If thou failest 
to extend thy mercy l>ecause I am a son of 
Bnvana there will be a stain in thy name which 
is All-merciful.’* This expr<*ssion of devout 
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Thus we find Mukurak^i inar<diiujx to the 
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faith is, however, irieon.sislent with the spirit of 
the passage tluit imniedi.-itely follows. It runs 
tlnis : “ two of his unch's were killed and so 
was Mahodara, th(i great hero ; this (oiragod 
Atikiiya, sou of Havana.” In the text follow- 
ing, we liiid the usual de.scription of the war- 
fare. In some of tlui old nmmiscripts we miss the 
four lines of prayer (pioted al)ove, and this 
doubtless confirms the supposition that they 
did not form a part of the original Hamayaua 
of Krittivflsa. 'Pile account of 1'aranison and 
Virahahu are so full of Vai.sruiva ideas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war will evidence it. In the flag of 
Tarani, in his chariot and in the banners 
carried by his army and everywhere the name 
of Hilma was in.scrihed. Tliis was not enough, 
Rama’s name wa.s written all over his body. 
When his army marched to tight against Rama, 
a general proclamation was issued by liim that 
“ victory to Rama ” should lie the motto and 
burden of their war music. This curious adver- 
sary of llama proctmdcd to fight against him with 
a farcical proclamation that made oven the apes 
of RiXma’.s side laugh. Tnspite of this profes- 
sion of faith and allegiance, however, the 
monkey-army obstructed his progress. Taraiji 
with joined hands, says, “ Do not obstruct me, 
ray friends, give me a passage and allow me to 
have a sight of Kama and Lak^mapa.” This 
naturally reminds one of the Pandas of Puri 
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who with c:UH*s in Ihoir hands olislruct the 
devout pilgrims from havin'^ a sighl of dagan- 
natha and allow th<*m lo pass only on payment 
of a foe. The monk(‘y-anny of Hfnna naturally 
treated the Inwo with a sinsn’ and said, “look 
there, the very crane of virt ue has come to the 
battle-field.” When 'rarani was in sight of 
lUlma he descended from his tdiariol and went 
on foot some distance just as a prince or some 
member of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a t«un{d<% conu^ flown from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate. 
Vlrahilhu and some other Inwoes amongst the 
Itaksasas also do the samt?. Wlnm in the 
presence of Rilma, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 
/feelings and emotional felifdties arofisefl by a 
discovery of the (Jod Visnu in the man llftma 
before them. The w'ar, inspite of all this devo- 
tional element, is not, however, less sanguinary ; 
they fight with an unyielding stubborn nfms and 
yet offer their prayers. They discharge their 
duties and yet wish for death at the hands of one 
against whom they fight believing him to be 
their Saviour. The war lieoomes symbolical of 
the great spiritual struggle in all of us, and for 
a moment we forget, even when fire and smoke 
and destruction are at work on all sides, that it is 
an ordinary warfare or an ordinary Imttle- field 
that the poet is describing. The struggle of the 
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soul in faith and in renionsfi, sinning agaimt Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting in violation 
of His command and wisliing for deatli at His 
hands as punishment, is ill-disguised by the 
phraseology of war which (mshrouds these beauti- 
ful episodes. Sometimes the cruel hits from a 
Raksasa-dovotee pain Rama, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time wc; sin, and at tln^ moment of the 
spiritual awakening of the .soul sIkkI hsars over our 
' transgressions ? So Tarani f(«)ls pain at the sight 
of the wounds inflicted on Kama’s pei'son by his 
arrows ; for he had come there to he killed and 
saved, and not to cau.se pain to his Creator. He 
says, “ Passing through untold austerities in past ‘ 
lives, I have found my supreme enemy in the 
supreme Lord. I have no desire for kingdom 
nor for wealth, nor for tho.sc; that are apparently 
near and dear to me. May I be killed by Esma 
and be saved !” Sometimes yearning for the 
vision of a clear manifeshition of the deit^^ in 
^Eama, the warrior loses all desire for fighting, 
and throwing hi.s bow and arrows aside, pros- 
trates himself in huml)l(! faith before him and 
addresses a fervent prayer or a hymn. The battle^ 
field, like a ground overgrown with thorny plants, 
presents hero flow'ering faitli bedewed with tears 
of remorse. 

However incongruous and anomalous these | 
episodes may appear to others, they have been al- 
ways 4 fountain of devotional feeling to the Bmgali ^ 
14 
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readers. The Rjikfasas ol \ alniiki are charac- 
terised by great heroism. As only natural they 
fought to the last in a contirmed attitude of hosti- 
lity towards Rsima. In the Bengali Kamayatjas, 
as we have alremly seen, the ‘war-canto' of 
J Valmlki was recast in a very strange manner. 

The originality showed 1)y tlu? Ih'ugali poets in 
this canto, is very remarkable. The interest of 
the great poem of Villmiki sehlom (lags, but if it 
does so at all, it is in the ‘war-canto’ where we 
sometimes miss theinspirtal language of the poet, j 
And it was in this canto that th(‘ Bengali genius i 
found a proper fteld, however strange it may 
appear to us, for introducing tlie spirit of 
devotion. In the BAmayai.m, by Tulsldasil the I 
episodes of Tarapi and Vlrahtlhu do not occur. 
yErom whatever source the Bengali poets derived 
their account of these illustrious heroes, the ! 
pictures of their own ruffians, transformed 
intd saints, were drawn in them. And this, 
as I have already said, has made the animosity i 
described in the episodes as real as the faith I 
•which inspired those heroes. The warfare opens, | 
.as it were, the portals to a monastery where 
remorse for past sins and devotional feelings 
sanetify and enmoble all that is wicked, had 
and weak. The belief is current amongst the 
Vaisnavas that those that take a hostile attitude 
towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
■(Quickly than those who offer Him their loyal 
service. A spirit of hostility towards God by 
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towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
•qumMy than those who offer Him their loyal 
serviee. A spirit of hostility towards God by 
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running counter to His wishes subjects a man to 
y great pain and struggle of soul which, it is said, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ‘ good.’ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisnava belief. Bhivisana, the pious llaksasa, 
who sided with Kama during the war, regrets 
“ Kumbhakarna, Atikaya and other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee, — being killed by Thy Imnds. What is the 
profit that I liave reaped offering my loyal 
services to Thy feet, oh Loixl. !” 
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CHAPTER IV 


Tho various influotieos- 

(rt) The V'ftifimvn itirtttom’*’. 

(b) Tiie Qilkta itifluimro. 

(c) Thf‘ intiumiee of tlo* yjiivio*. 

{d) Those of the BmhlhistM luii! of iIn' llrAloiiioir HrhiMil. 

(rt) 77//'* Vaisi/artt injlnpncf 

After Krittivasa and Kavicdiandra, the Vais- 
nava element which hml Imjbu so lonu: confined to 
a mere profession of faith on the part of the Rsk* 
saaa-devoteos, became more and more striking 
and marked, till the Bengali Ilainayanas were 
modelled in such a way as (,o ennbody tins whole 
theology of the Vaispavas, 'I’he (dimax in this 
respect was reached in the Itilnm-rasayana of 
Eaghanandana who was Imrii in the IHtli cen- 
tury. This is a very long poem. The proprie- 
tors of the Bangabasi Press have lately brought 
out an edition of the book in which we find 
many passages from the standard works of 
the hhaUi-mM reproduced almost ofirlxilim. 
Rama’s character as described in this poem has 
been forcibly made to tally with tlmt of Krifna 
in many respects. Kri^ha’s nS,lytilUa or sports in 
childhood and his youthful love with llildhtl were 
vividly before the mind of the author while writ- 
ing this poem, and he tried to repeat these episodes 
in re^ to Mma, Sita figuring as a second 
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Eadha in liis descriptions. Thi.s Likes away all the 
dignity from Rama’s manly character, divested as 
these accounts are of the mystic (dement which 
gives the Rfidha-Krisna-love a superb spiritual 
beauty. The love-story of Rjlma and Sita 
in which the stmsuous element predominates, 
makes the noble characters extremely frivolous, 
nay, there are passages in it which are positively 
repelling. 1 shall refer to them later on. We Ihid 
a marked influence of the Bhagavata on the 
Rama-rasiTyana in many of its passages. Tlui 
descriptions of the Maithili women assembUid 
to behold Rama, who ent(>rs tludr city in order 
to marry Sita, is almost exactly what wo have 
read in the Hhilgavata about the gathering of 
the Gopis to seve Krispa. 'I'here is the same 
ardour and self-forgetful impatience verging 
on insanity. The very language of these des- 
criptions seems to have been taken from the 
Bhagavata and the Vaispava lyrics ; — 

“ The young women, as soon as they heard 
that Rama had come to thoir city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the pres(mce of their elders and 
even of their husbands. Some hjid applied the 
scarlet dye alta to one foot only, the other foot 
was without such decoration. She, however, 
did not wait but ran fast in that condition ; 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only ; 
no matter, she also walked on to see RSma; 
one among the fair crowd was seen putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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she become ; and anothi'i with her goldeii kinkm 
— the Ixdt with soundinc: jM'tidents — round her 
neck ; some had applied t he favourite black paint 
ahjana to one of her eyes only, but leaving her 
toilet unfinished, she ran on to see llatua.”' 

The Gopfa, in many of th<* Vaisnava lyrics, 
as I have sjiid, did exactly the same f hing'\ and 
in Bengal wlum a bridal procession goes through 
the streets of a city, t he same! eagerm'Hs is dis- 
played by women anxious to have a sight of 

' “ iinpi trfsi nci>^ 5 1 

cstc*! ’if^ li 

5ltRl1 I 

fttt ’ibtii li 

cm ftw 1 

CTCt 'lew II 
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the bridegroom. There is m> opportunity given 
in the original Sanskrit epic for any love-making 
on the part of ililma. But Raghunandana creates 
such scenes following the descriptions of the 
Vaisnava masters at (ivery step. Rama hears of 
the beauty of Sita, and slu^, of his valour and 
noble qualities. Even before they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been described in the Vaisnava Fadm. 
The maids goto Rama with Sita’s portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of Bisakha’s drawing the 
portrait of Krisiia or ^rldama’s, that of Radha. 
The portrait, wh(m it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again s(!ek the Vaispava poetry. Wc 
are all familiar with the remarkable lyrical 
piece of ^ayiyekhara in which Radh . is observed 
in a room high up on her palace. Krispa says to 
Sudama “ Look up, my friend, and see in the 
uppermost room of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like beauty, wearing gar- 
ments of the colour of the cloud.”* Rama sees 
Sita first on the top of the palace of Janaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections. The maids 
come to Rama with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of Sita in love. This 
love is anti-nuptial. The pictures are allegori- 
cal. In one of them the female ChakravkM was 
painted, sitting all alone in sorrow on the banks 
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of a river^ separated from her Jiiate. ilama 
took the brush liimself, and painted below 
this picture that of her mate on the other 
bank, equally depressful owin^ t) separation. 
This, of course, showed that, he felt tlu^ panics of 
separation no less than Stta. .Vnother maid 
brought to him a picture in which was painted a 
deer surrounded by forest lire on all sides. 
Bama understoo I from this that Hita was burn- 
ing with passion for hitn. lie |>aijiled above 
that picture a beautiful rain-cloud, indicating 
thereby that the cooling renualy was near at 
hand. They intorchanged tlioughts by means 
' of such picture-drawing. These and similar 
episodes recall the familiar de.scriptions of the 
Vaisnava poets describing the llAdhfl-KriHna- 
love. As a Vai^ciava, llaghunandaua vindicates 
the superiority of his own religioji in many 
passages. In one of the.so llurga tries to play a 
deception on Kama by disguising herself as Site. 
But Buma exposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is not only reduced to the position of an un- 
successful juggler, but is out-witted by a trick of 
RSma and admits his superiority.' The attempts 
of the poet were thus directed not only towards 
preaching his own cult but attacking the pre- 
vailing (^akta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The whole theology of the Vaifu»vas of 
the Ohaitanya School is introduced in a discourse 
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which iiama is said to have delivered to Hanu- 
mana izi the Aranya Karula.' The reader will 
find in this description only an echo of the 
elaborate instructions on Vaisnava theoloi?y given 
by Ramachandra Kaviraja to Raja Virahiim- 
vlra of Visnupur, early in the 17th century, 
recorded in Jadunandan Das’s KarijSnanda- - 
i a contemporary work of great historical value. 

Krittivasa or Kavichandra introduces the beauti- 
ful episode of Garucla’s prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Krisna. Hanumana re- 
sents this and sweai’s that he will throw away 
the flute — the favoured thing of Kri^iija — and 
! once more put a how in Rilma’s hands. This 

episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu- 
pama {alim Vallabha) brother of Rflpa and 
SanStana, to give up the worship of Rilma in 
preference to that of Krisna, expressed before 
Ohaitanya who had tried to make Anupama 
accept the Krisna-cult. To the lay Vaispavas, 
Rama and Kpspa, both incartiations of Viwu, 
are held in ecjual esteem ; but there was, and 
I believe still is, a sectarian quarrel between 
I the worshippers of Krisna and of Rama, the 

' latter being known as Ramaitos. The_ episode 

of Garueja’s visit to Rama and his quarrel with 
I Hanumana, as to what shape of Vi^pu is the 

more acceptable, opens a chapter of Vaiipavism 
about which theological wranglings still continue 

I . * 'I'ho BKiuarawiya)^, pp. 336-37. 
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in some (juarters. Tlnn’c are many, even now, 
who will not worship Visini as (h(‘ omnipotent 
Deity but care only for Vispn — th<i “ All-Beauti- 
ful one.” They will have nothin'^ to do with 
the God that rule.s, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love. 

We have cited many instances to illus- 
trate how Vaisiiava ideas have stamped the 
Bengali Kamilyaijas with tlunr influence. There 
are many more whicli an in<iuisitive reader will 
meet with as he turns over the })age8 of these 
works wdth such an object in view. We should 
now proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the dev<dopment of the 
Bengali Raraayatias. 

(6*) The (^dkta inflttenoe. 

The Bengali llSmilyana (;oul(l }>e made popular 
because it was made to embody the views 
and sentiments of all the different classes of 
Hindus living in this province. The different 
sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it elements of their own particular worship. 
There had once been a (juarrel between the 
(^akta, ^aiva and Vaispava sects, but gradually 
a harmony was established among them with the 
result that the Va4pava now believes in Kftll as 
the (^akta does in Kri§pa. As the last act to 
crown this compromising tendency, Kriipa in the 
Vaiipava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Kali. This li^nro, which is known 
as “ Krisim-Kall,” is often to Ix^ met with in the 
gallaries of our national pictures, and in this the 
sword and flute, th(5 frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti- 
ful have but one name. But l)efore this 
synthesis of the contending ivdigions was 
reached, there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was lat(M* on established, 
have left their stamp e({ually on tin* Ramayaijias 
as they are read to-day in Bengal. We have 
already made a reference to 
a passage in llaghunandan’s 
Kama-rasilyana wher(-‘ BSma 
defeats Charull by his muya, after all the 
attempts mad(^ by the latter to overpower Rama 
have failed, Chai.nlr accepts llama as her supe- 
rior. This is a home- thrust ])y the Vais]3.avaa 
which no ^akta would bear with patience. 

The Chaijch by Rama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 
by the ^ilkta.s in order to prove 
the superiority of their creed 
over that of the Vai^pavas. 
This first appeared in the Sanskrit KalikSv 
Purapa. It has since passed through a con- 
siderable development in the Bengali Rsmayapas. 
The beautiful episode of Chapdi’s stealing a 
blue-lotus from out of 101 flowers of the same 
rare species by which Buma had avowed to 
worship Chapdl creates a lively and pathetic 
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interest in the Bengali work. 'I’hese flowers 
were collected by llanuniana with the utmost 
efforts that he could (iommand, and not one 
more blue lotus could he obtained anywhere 
in the world. Ijosing that one. flower BUma 
could not fulfil the condition of the worship 
for which he luul taken a vow. Chaiyll had 
concealed the flower in order to te.st llaina’.s devo- 
tion and faith. Unless the worship was fulfilled, 
RSvana could not be killed, nor Sffil recovered 
from the harem of Laiika. In that dilemma 
Eama, laying aside his great bow and arrow,— 
in resigned faith —prayed for the favour of the 
goddess. His fervent prayer, thrilling with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero who could bridge the sea, 
kill giants in war and demolish the glory of 
Lahka, wept like a helpless child before the 
Mother of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ! there was no sign of her 
grace ! HanumSna advised that instead of spend- 
ihg time in vain prayers, llftma should depend 
On self-help and try to kill Ihlvapa by his own 
efforts with the co-operation of his army. But this 
advice had no effect. He lay there completely 
uUmanned, for he had seen the clear vision of 
the Mother by the side of Rs,vap.a protecting 
Mm. The lovely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother was brightened by a halo which dis- 
pelled the darkness around, and as she en- 
couraged BSvaipa — a sight which only RSma 
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gaw — the latter felt that lus |»()\ver would he of no 
avail, unless the .Mother would voue-hsafe her 
support to him. A tear arose in his eyc^s for the 
fate of lovely Sita. Me liad almost conquered 
the Raksasas and the hope of i^etting hack his 
devoted consort in the near future had })een 
high in his mind. All was going to l)e lost — the 
bridging of the high s(‘as -the infinite pains of 
the army — the glorioas sucees.ses of his arms — 
all would be of no purpom*. But suddenly an 
idea struck him which made him glad, and 
addressing Laksmapa. he aai<l “ Look here, 
brother, they say that my two eytis are like 
blue lotuses ! Indeed, are they not so ? I shall 
pluck one out and worship Chaijcjl making the 
number of flowens full, according to my vow. 
The missing one will be replaced in this way. 
One of my eyes must I olfer to the feet of 
the Goddess.” And as he said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was al)out to 
pluck it out, when the Mother with a face 
that looked half abashed and yet smiling, ap- 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
said, “ What are you going to do, 0 hero, wait a 
moment, I accept your worship as fulfilled.” The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the gratitude of Kama’s heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining victory 
and disappeared. Tlie great uproar raised by 
the monkeys as a sign of triumph and joy 
alarmed the jtek^asji-chief who suddenly sp.w 
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that the protecting harnl of the ^Tother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him. 

In the episode known as Mahl Havauer Pala 


Mahl Rilvajja, a wor- 
shipjwr of Ohamli. 


which is also a lHt<;r addition to the epic, we 
find the (^nkta element predomi- 
nant not only in the fact that 
^lahl Rfivana, the hero of the 
tale was a great worehippcu' of KalT, but also in 
the circumstance of his obstn-ving many of the 
^Fantric rites attached to that worship. Bala- 
rama Bandyopmlhyay in on(^ of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his Kamayai.ui says that the 
goddess Yugadysl (Kali) worshipped by the hero, 
was removed by Haniimana after the death of 
the former to Kslragrflm of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We have an animated 
description of the tight of Mahl llavajia’s (jueen, 
after her royal hu8l)an(rs assassination, in the 
RSmaya^jia of Krittivjlsji. She lireaks off her 
allegiance to K5.ll who could not protect her 
husband and fights desparately. I quote the 
passage which describes her anger and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband’s 
murder. 

“To vain grief she did not yield herself. Her 
lips quivered in great rage. She took no heed 
of her garments that were loose and did not 
waste time in binding into a knot her long and 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter- 
mined voice ‘The goddess KslI has been wor- 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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shoM'ed her a devetion which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. ^ly house is ruined hy 
the goddess. She has liefriendcd the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband. It is all very 
well. Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace’ ; siiying so, a miglity 
bow she took in her hand and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rag(! and grief, she went to fight 
the enemy miar the temphi.” 

In the Ramayana hy Vslmikl, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumana entcr(!d Lanka, he first 
met with the presiding godde.ss of the city. In 
the Bengali Ramilyanas this deity is described 
as Kill!. In the Lihka Kilmla by Krittivasa 
there arc some very grand accounts of this 
goddess. They are written in the devotional 
spirit of a ^Skta poet. 

“ Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alaha and filaka and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind. Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the pla^cje 
around aglow with its brightness. Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like baudhuli flowers.” 

(c) The iujluenoe of the (^awm. 

Thus do we lind the ^Skta element pervading 
the Bengali RUmayaita though hot as greatly as 
the Vaisuava. The original epic is, it need 
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hardly be emphasised, fre<! from all these in- 
fluences. We shall also cite several instances 
to prove that the (^ivait<‘s ha l also a share in 
moulding some of the storifis of tlie Bengali 
B/amayana according to their ovvti particular 
creed. Ravaxni is mad(’i to hti a worshipper of ^iva. 
This we do not find either in the Jaina RamayaigA 
written in the 12th century or in the Buddhistic 
works giving accounts of Havana in a much 
earlier age. Somehow or other W(i find in the 
Bengali Eamayanas, the Rakwisas all conceived 
as ^ivaites. In the Adi Kru>(}a Krittivasa re- 
cords that the queen Kau^alya herself was a 
worshipper of (^iva and his consort Parvatl. 
Bharata swears by (^iva, calling him the supreme 
deity. Vali in his last moments says to llama 
in the Kiskindhya Kan(}a “ The conqueror of the 
three worlds, the reputtnl follower of (^iva is 
Bava^. How will poor Sugriva l)e of any help 
to you in a fight with the great ilakfasa ? 
The resolve of Bibhl^apa to revolt against his own 
brother and join B»ama, was considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poets, and hence sanction of 
not only Kuvera — his halt-brother, hut of the 
greatHod (^iva, was considered necessary to make 
that. action excusable in the eyes of the people. 
This we find in the poem of Krittivasa, and 
latterly a poet who signs himself as ‘ Kaviwtna’ 
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in the colophon puts a loaf? dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of 
delivered to BibhTsaiia by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
Kama. In the llamarnsfiyana by llaf^hunandana 
which is a Bens^ali ])oem we find a hymn in 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bilihfsana to (^iva on this 
occasion.' That (^aivaism was losing ground 
before the advancing Vbiisnava creed becomes 
apparent from the fact that on this and similar 
occasions, when (^iva and Kama are brought in 
contact with one another, the former is made to 
acknowledge the superiority of the latter. In the 
book named (jliva-Jlamer Yuddha, the author- 
ship of which is attributed to Krittivjlsa, it is 
stated that Iljima and ^iva had a severe hand-to- 
hand fight. f)f course if the gods did not fight, 
their followers did, on belialf of their respective 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
curious point, however, in connection with this 
aspect, is the story given in the (^iva-Raraef- 
Juddha of Han uinana having anciently belonged 
to the (^aiva sect. It is stated that when a com- 
|»romise between lljlma and (^iva was effected, 
Hhnumana was made over by the latter to Eiitia 
and initiated into his worship. We have already 
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referred to this story In tlic. Sanskrit work 
called the “ Tautra Sara” wo find ^iva himself 
relating to Parvatl, liis consort, the secrets of 
the worship of the Ape-god llanmnana. The 
celebrated Liuga of (^iva called llamesvara 
(near Kanyakiunarl) is saiti to have l)een. 
established by llilinn. This is the j)opular 
notion, and Krittivasa did not fail to record the 
story when h<' described tht; com|)letion of the 
bridge over tin? sea in the Hnndara Kuiiida. In 
former times ^iva-(lfta or songs in honour of 
^iva, were widely prevalent in Ihnigal. Whatever 
might he the subject trcjifed by our early poets, 
the song of t^iva was considered to lx? an indi- 
spensible prelude t-o it. In the llengali Ililmayapa 
by Krittivasa, a song of (^iva is found in the 
older manuscripts of the l -ttara Kilnda, and the 
edition of that Kaij4»» published by the Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this (Jliva song. As the ^ivaite 
reli^on gradually lost its hold ujwn popular 
fancy, being chiefly confined to the woman-folk, 
these (^iva-songs were eliminated from the 
l^engali RSmiyaua, so that in the Battall 
^tions of the poem they are now' no-w'here 
to be found. But that the (^ivftite songs were 
at one time the fashion of the day will be 
observed from the fact that in the literature of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this class of 
songs formed an indispensable part of a poem. 

Buddhig^o ^ttnyapurfina of the 9tti 
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or 10th century, wo lind the ^iva-songs incor- 
porated with those on Dhanna, not to speak of 
Manasar Bhilsilna, Chap(.llnianii'ala and other 
works. The ^iva-songs have now fallen into 
disfavour, but as a momiinent of realistic poetry 
of a high order, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bhrwatachandra to l)e found in his 
Annadfi Maiigala is still very nmcb ap{)reciated 
by the people, though the song occasionally 
sinks into vulgar taste and coarse humour — 'the 
characteristic* defects of the* age of Hajjl Krispa* 
Chandra. Beside.s t he works and passages, referred 
to above, there is a quarrel between ^iva and 
Parvatl described in tlie Rilrnayana of KrittivSsa, 
by way of digression from the main story. 

(d) Thane of the Ihiddhisin and of the 
Bralminlc School. 

We find in the account of Krittivasa that 
Raghu, the king, had once^ become a Kalpataru. 
This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like Agoka and Kaniska 
passed, as some writerss hold, through the renun- 
ciation of the great Buddha, turning a Bhik^u 
once after a fixed number of years. The kings 
distributed everything in charity refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might, ask in the pfflrlaee. 
The Raja Har^a in the seventh century Tfits 
a Kalpataru and after having 

The Kalpataru. . ^ x i 

given away everything that he 
possessed, he found himself in need of begging 
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a cloth from his sister llajyayri for his use. In 
the description of Krittivasa \v«' find ilaghu, the 
ancestor of llfima, ^ivin^’ anay everything in 
charity ; his golden cups and all articles of 
luxury were gom*, and t here was no food left on 
which he could live. ‘ Ilaghu. the king, kept no 
food wherewith to live and he drank from an 
earthen pot.’* Th<^ Sanskrit (‘pic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones Krittivasa 
no doubt got it from those that floated in the air 
around him. 


; In the Ijankavahlrasutta Havana is repre* 
Bented as a disciple of tin* Hiuhlha holding a 
philosophical discourse like a 
Pl»to or Aristotle. 'I'he respect 
shown him in the. Buddhistic 
scriptures might be one of the reasojis why his 
character has been depicted in such dark colours 
by the Brahmanic poets. Curiously, however, 
we find in the Ramayai.ui by Krittivasa, certain 
anecdotes of his life, not to he found in the 
Saaskrit epic, which sliow him to be full of 
mercy for sinners evidently recalling ihe 
Buddhistic idea of compassion for .suffering 
humanity. At the last hour of his life he is said 
to have given some advice to llama and related 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
useful ness and truth. In the course of these he 
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expressed his seiitimcntH as follows: “ 1 saw the 
great sufferings of sinners and my heart melted 
into pity for them, t defermined within myself 
to remove tlndr sorrows and ridurned to Laiika 
vvitli a sad lieart.” And again, “ When I saw 
with my ow'n eyes what sinners suffered in hell, 
I thought within myself how f could devise some 
means by which heaven and its joys could be 
made accessible to all beings.” 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha 
himself on the eve of his renunciation. 

Valmiki, the author of the great, epic, son of 
the sage Chyabaua, was at first a robber and 
his name w'as llatnakara. This tradition we 
* find recorded in the Bengali 

1i^tnvayar.vas. I?rom what source 
this story was derived we do 
not know'. It is not to be found in the great 
epic. The story seems to be an indigenous one, 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it to any early 
Sanskrit original There are certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin. Por instance 
Valmiki was instructed by Narada to recite 
the name of llama. But his strrs had 
paralysed his tongue so that he could not 
utter the sacred name. Then the sage 
pointed a dead-log to Valmiki and jisked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that it was 
a dead log. Narada, the sage said 

that it was not but When the robber 
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pronounced the last word, he was instructed to 
repeat it a numl)er of times so that in course of 
repeating ^ aiul 'srai in ((uiek succession, the 
two lettei's in their reversed order as 
at last came to his lips ; the word wAaeS 
is not a Sanskrit one, it is a purely Bengali 
w'ord which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province. In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation of words had grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialecta current in the 
different parts of tlm country. 'I'he word llama is 
Lama in the Magadhi Prakrit . But t he Brahminie 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritic 
education to the people, began Ity correcting the 
orthography in this way. 'i'he fable says that 
one whose tongue was paralysed by sin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the sacred 
name of llama. By such teachings, Banskritio 
words began to be rightly pronounced by our 
people. There is no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say Lama or iJikfiasji — 
forms that were current in the spoken and even 
the written Prakrt dialects of this country 
in the days of Buddhistic ascendency. So we 
find that the influences, which worked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
comprised not only religious teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attemj>ts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
p^cplev - 
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It is a curious point to note that a story 
quite like the one told of Valmiki, as the 
robber Eatnakara, is current among the Maho- 
medans of this country, in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddin Aulia. who flourished in the 

l-‘}th Century A.D., and was a 
Eatnakara Dasyn native of Delhi. It is stated 

and Nizam Deceit, 

of this saint that he started 
life as a highway rol)her and was called “ Nizam 
Deceit.” He liad already killed 52 ineTi, when 
he chanced to meet a saint. The robber raised 
his sword to kill him — but the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, broth(‘rs, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his sins, when 
he would he called upon to account for them by 
his Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed by, 
the words of the saint and went home straight 
to make the inquiry. The memljers of his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sins — they said that it was his duty 
tp support them, but they oared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came hack 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get rid of his sins. The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said “ When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain siddhV’ Lfeft alone, 
he began to practise austerities as advised, 
and after some years saw a young man epmf • 
mitting a heineous crime before :his eyes. , He 
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It is a curious point to note that a story 
quite like the one tokl of Valmlki, as the 
robber Ratnakara, is current ainon" the Maho- 
medans of this country, in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddin Aulia, who flourished in the 

Iflth Century A.D., and was a 
Ratiiskara dhkvu native of Delhi. It is stated 

and Nizam Decoit, 

of this saint that he started 
life as a highway rolther and was called “ Nizam 
Deceit.” He luwl already killed 52 ineTi, when 
he chanced to meet a saint. The robber raised 
his sword to kill him — but the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, broth(n\s, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his. sins, when 
he would be called upon to account for them by 
his Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed by. 
the words of the saint and went home straight 
to make the inquiry. The members of his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sins — they said that it was his duty 
tp support them, but they oared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get: rid of his sins. The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said “ When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain dddkV’ Deft alone, 
he began to practise austerities as advised, 
and after some years saw a young^man eom^ - 
mitting a heineous crime beforejhis . eyes. 
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fortlivN'ith Idllod tin* wickt'd youth exclaiming 
“ lA' liAt dilTcrcncc is there 

between “>2 and AR ?) lint coining to himself 
after this impulsive act ion. he was once more tilled 
with repentance ; and as with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tr(*e, he found if. arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom. And h(i knew from 
this that he had got rid of his sins by r<'pentauce. 

There is another story somewhat similar to 
the above told of Faridiuldin .Vttar (13th 
Century A.D.) and this wo find narrated in the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia.' 

There is such a strikiug similarity between 
the story of “ KatnUkar Dasyu ” and that of 
“ Nizam Dacoit ” that there can lie little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the same 
source. It is not unlikely that what had been 
told of Valmiki (as tlie roblwr llatnakar) in aii 
earlier legend was attribut<*d to Nizamuddin 
Aulia by the Mahomedans in later times ; or it 
is not also improbable thaf. both the legends 
were derived from some indigenous story alxiut 
a forgotten saint current in the country at some 
remote point of time. 

I beg, however, to be excused for a little 
digression from my main topic. 

These poems, written after the revival of 
Brahminism, are permeated by BrSliminic 
infiuenoe, and the Brihmin is extolled every* 

* i au indebted, fer the tw to my frioiid Moulatd 

Ss&didlal,-XKl«, to. .. . , ‘ 
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where beyond iiiensuri'. In tliis respect the 
Mahflbhfirata of Kaefdasa lakes Ilie precedence. 
But in the Ilaiiiayana also passai^es are not 
wanting' to show the gr(^at regard in which 
Brahmins w*n’e Ixdd. Krill ivasa says that Kaikeyl 
committed thi* great crime of 
tho BiMiimiiiH. causing Itaina s exile because 

in her childhood she had been 
cursed by a Brahmin. No earthly calamity 
in the eyes of these poets could befall any 
one unless Bra.hmii.iie ire was roused in some 
way or other. 'I'he words ‘Brahmin’ and 
‘Chandill’ are always u.sed to indicate the 
maximum dilferenee in all matters. 

Krittivasa’s aeiiount of hell, as witnessed by 
Eavana, unfolds the untold Hufferings of those 
who have any way causi'd pain to a Brahmin. 
Other vices are thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
Brahmin’s properly, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a stick are recoi'ded in the register of Chitra 
Gupta, Secretary to the Lord of Death, as 
very special crimi's, and the punishments visited 
on tho.se who commit such crimes are of a most 
horrid nature. Heaven according to this pdefc is 
a place mostly founded upon Brahminic favours. 
One who makes a gift to a Brahmin sleeps on 
the golden couch there. He who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a Brahmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world of 
17 
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which even the mighty Ijord oi Lanka may be 
envious! In the Kiimnrasayana hy liaghu- 
nandana we also iiiul prolific {iraises of the 
Brahmins, such as “ e\ on if t he ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless- 
ings uttered hy a Brahmin cannot fail.”' 

I think, I have now proved my point, with 
which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
Ramayai^ias follow faithfully tie* instincts of the 
race to which the poets helonged and .seldom 
attempt to adhere scrupulously to the original text. 
They have conceived the story in their own light, 
as3imilat(;d it and given it tlu'i shape tliat has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of Vilhniki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scholars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare tlieir work in a perfectly 
literal way. They were truer to themselves than to 
Valmiki, which accounts for the great popularity 
that their works achieved among their own people. 

, Rama in the Bengali Rilmayapas is no longer 
the hero of Valmiki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures bf'fore us in all the sub- 
limity of poetic description, but an incarnation of 
Vii^iju,— the very sight of whom 

EStna an incarnatioti *11 % *#»%! , •/ 

of vi?rju. 18 blessedness. The poets write 

about him with joint palms. 
Wherever they have to refer to him they are 

‘ "fjfl W 91 9% 'em » 

3(f55C«fl Sf) n fw®! H” 
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down on their kiK'es, and in tlie excess of their 
devotion now and tlieu addi*ess hymns or 
discourse on faith in the midst of the main 
story foriifettin,ic its link and secjuencen The 
readers, theanselvtis imhued with faith, do not 
find fault with such di^^ressions from the main 
story, hut applaud the writers for sinking hymns 
of Eama, the aratara of Visiiu, who came to this 
world to save sinners. ''I'hink of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of llaghunandan’s verses, as 
he describes Eama walkirjg in the street — his 
blessed feet touching this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes lielp from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain : — 

“ How tend(5r is his figure ! How can such 
an one walk in the street <!xposed to the sun ! 
If Tndra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
with clouds (to i)rotect Hama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, blow sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow.”' 

This llama is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like ‘ iron bars ’ as described 
by Valmlki. 

Indigenous fables, which own a strange kin- 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating tf) the religious cults of a 

^ The liamamsiyana, p. 52. 
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If Tndra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, we would ask him to cover the sky 
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upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his brow.”' 

This llama is certainly not the great hero 
whose arms were like ‘ iron bars ’ as described 
by Valmlki. 

Indigenous fables, which own a strange kin- 
ship with those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating to the religious cults of a 

^ The !iamamR®jana, p. 52. 
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pre-histoi-ic pp-riod -mur-h jintf'rinr fo what we 
find even in ValmTki, -ai’P also in this Hengali 
Ramayfinas, and we hav(! imlicaita! Iliein in their 
due place, i'iie Bengali Ilaniiiyanas, are thus 
the land marks of Bengali <niltur(‘ at its different 
epochs, —registers of (he s(ei)s of our progres- 
sive religious faith, and with all tlnur faults, 
strikingly original and iiulicative of (In* tenden- 
cies and inflmmces that inarktal our national 
life in the past. 
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(a) The inlliH'mT lit* ’I’uihi Dilwi mi of flic Hcn^uli writern of 

t,lie Riliriftynnsi. 

(h) T\i]hI Dftm's luut jiproju-imblr MUjH‘ri«»ritv in cortniti )utit.tor« 
Where hin (initutorH exct’!lli‘d. 

(tf.) The luJJ ueuee of TiUnl JMm. 

fcCrit.tivrt.sa ivrot*.' his Ilfuiulyana in Bengali 
about the year MOO A.l). This was the first 
Ramayana in the vernaeular of Bengal. Nearly 
two centuri(!.s latfsi', finothor great poet, a native 
of the village of llajpur on the hanks of the 
Jumna, wrol(^ a Hitinayana in th<^ vernacular of 
Hindusthan. J'ulsl Dasa began the composition 
of his Kindi Ramayapa in the year 1676 A..D. 
and finislied it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that whim the MS. of his RamSya^a was 
ready, Rama himself, all unseen by others, mark- 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal estecmi in which the book is 
held by the Indian pisople. Indeed this admira- 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like G-rowse and Grierson. The former has 
translated a considerable portion of the poem 
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about tlie year MOO A.l). This was the first 
Raniayana in (In; vnniacular of Bengal. Nearly 
two centuri<!.s laier, another great poet, a native 
of the village of Bajpur on the hanks of the 
Jumna, wrote? a Hiiniilyana in thi? vexaiacular of 
Hindusthan. J'ulsl Dfisa began the composition 
of his Hindi Kaniiiyapa in the year 1676 A,D. 
and finislied it many years fifter at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his R§,mayapa was 
ready, Rama himself, all unseen by others, mark- 
ed it with his thumb, which is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the book is 
held by the Indian people. Indeed this admira- 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Grierson. The former has 
translated a considerable portion of the poem 
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into English and tho 


High appreciation in 
which Tiilsi is hole!. 


eulogy bestowed on the 
poem by th(^ latter is note- 


M'orthy. Me says, — “ I myself 
consider that it is diflicult to 
speak of the poem in too higli tf'.rms.” Speaking 
of its characters he goes on to say “These are 
now as vividly before^ niy mind’s «‘ye as any 
characters in the whole ratigt^ of English Litera- 
ture.” “ TuIsT Dasa ” he fnrtlu>r ol)S(n-ves, “ has 
made Hindusthan what it is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to tight for what they beli(*ve to be right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poet s who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to t he East 
and the West alike, who is not the poet of any 
time but of all timt‘, nor of any country hut for 
the world, where there men who have hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love.” 

We read in the proceedings f>f the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of M r. Blochmann 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in the 
Ramaya^ of TulsI Bilsa which have the most 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa- 
ment, though the author (TulsI DSsa) “ could 
not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing.” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsf Dasa’s wonderful poetry, but. the 
ohara,eters he described, their renunciation, 
parity and devo Mon, came from Vftlmiki himself, 
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into English and f lu* tndogy haston'ed on the 
poHin hv th(^ lattnr is note- 
,h“iMK‘£l:” "’orth.v. II- says.-- I ,„yaeU 

consider that it is didicnlt to 
speak of the poem in too high ttnans.'’ Speaking 
of its characters he goes on to say “These are 
now as vividly before my miiurs eye as any 
characters in the whole range of English Litera- 


ture.” “ TuIsT Dasa ” ho further oh.s(M've.s, “ has 
made Hindusthan what, it is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to fight for what they helievt* to he right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to t he East 
and the West alike, who is not the poet of any 
time but of all time, nor of any country hut for 
the world, where there ar('. men who Imve hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love.” 

We read in the proc(M'diug8 of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1B77-1B78) of Mr. Blochmann 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in. the 
RamSyaija of Tulsl Diisa which have the most 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa- 
ment, though the author (Tulsl Uftsa) “ could 
not be supposed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing.” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsf Dasa’s wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation, 
purity and devotion, came from Valmrki himself, 
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and the great 1’ulsi Dasa knew far too well, from 
what source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Kpic-niaster 
Valmlki, he says : “ .kven an ant crosses the 

illimitable sea without pain 

vSif'"' "iH' tiny teet, wiien a 

hritlge has been made over that 
sea by a king.”' The king here is of ccmrse 
Valmiki, and tlie ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. .Vnd again he compares 
himself with a dealer in stiavv a.spiring to handling 
a diamond ; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of tlui gr(!at Kpic.* These and similar 
praises of Valmlki only <‘chothe sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with the subject of the Ramiiyana, speaks 
of his own labour retuhu’ed easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor “ just as one can easily 
string a precious stone through which a hole has 
already been made.” 

Before Tulsi D.isa wrote his Ramsyana in 
Hindi, many [>o(!t.s in Bengal had already 
dealt with the subject in their vernacular ; 
Krittivasa’s .strain was made .sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of Mymensingh by 
the gifted poetess (Jhandravatl, nearly a hun- 
dred years after. Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Kpic about this time, and Kavi- 
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and the great 'rulsl D-lsa knew far too well, from 
vyhat source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Kpic-maater 
Valmiki, he says : — Even an ant crosses the 
illimitable sea without pain 

vahiukT'' 'vhen a 

bridge has been made over that 
sea by a king.”' The king here is of Cfjurse 
Valmiki, and tlie ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in stivtw aspiring to handling 
a diamond; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the gneit Epic.” These and similar 
praises of Valmiki only <‘cliothc sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing witli the subject of the Ramayana, speaks 
of his own laljour rendered easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor : — “just as one can easily 
string a precious stone througli which a hole has 
already been made.” 

Before Tulsi D.isa wrote his RamSyaua in 
Hindi, many [)oets in Bengal had already 
dealt with the subject in their vernacular ; 
Krittivasa’s strain was made .sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of Myraensingh by 
the gifted poetess (Jharidnlvatl, nearly a hun- 
dred years after. Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Epic about this time, aud Kavi- 
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cliandva lived and wroii* aheut tli- middle of flie 
16fch century. The.st^ fi'vv poiSs ,ii least had dealt 
with the subject of lirlmayaua in the vtnaiacular 
of Bengal before 'Falsi Dis a wrote his llama 
cliarita Milnasa in Hindi. As Hindi daring 

the .Mahoinedan times was the 

JutBn)aH»n,lKnf,i. 

Dasa's work was read and 
appreciated throughout India and inlluema'd the 
writers of other parts of tin* eouniry. We 
shall presently se(i that some of the Bengali 
Eatnayapas of tlu' iHth and 1 Dili centuries 
were stamped with his inlluence. But it is 
also striking that some of the very lines of Tulsi 
Dasa’s Eimayana have an unmistakable ring 
of Krittivasa’s verses al)out them. Such as 

I i” 

The very rhythm and wording of the line 

^ ^ of Krittivasa are here ; such 
expressions are not ctiidaiiily borrowed from the 
original text. 'Fhonnarriage of t^iva and Parvatl 
found in the olde.st MSH. of Krittivasa have heen 
described by TulsT Ddsa in his \'ala Kapda 
almost in the same strain with a considerahle 
addition of emhellishmeivt copit'd from the 
Kumarasarahhava of Kali Dilsa. 'Fhis episode 
has no connection, whateven-, witli the subject 
of the Epic, and how it first found its way 
into Krittivasa’s RSmayapa and then into 
Eamacharita Manasa offers a puzzling point. 
The story of Eamayapa had already been 
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original text. The marriage of 'yiva and Parvatl 
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sufficiently popu lamed l)y thoelTorts of the verna- 
cular poets of Bengal when Tulsl Dasa appeared 
in the field of the Hindi litinatare to do a similar 
service. We shall refer to the dilference in the 
conceptions of the subject by the poets of 
the two provinces. But first of all attention 
should bo drawn to the influence which TulsI 
Dasa has e.xerted on some of the Bengali writers. 

We have already made fi reference to the 
Kara5yan<i by Bflmamoliana Bandyopfulhyaya who 
wrote his poem in 1838. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to Krittivasa 
and to Tulsr Dflsa alike. 

^ I 

ii” 

This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the Ilamayana by Krittivasa we 
do not find so much adulation of Hanuman as 
we do in some of the later 
Hannmstm. works 00 llama and principally 

in that of Ramamohana Bandyo- 
padhyaya. The poet says that Hanuman, the 
ape-god, and Rama are equal in rank.' We 
find traces of the worship of the ape-god in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi Ramayapa 
than in Bengali ; the life of Tulsl Dasa himself, 
as related by some Hindi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet’s meeting the Ape-god and 

1 “ nf?'® ?rtc5iir i” 
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receiving inspiration from him for writing the 
work. 

jRrflinainohana addresses a hymn to Tlanu- 
miln in which he prays : — 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
Extend your mercy to me so that I may have 
a lucky wife. May I, in p<‘rfe<*t. unision of spirit 
with her, worship tliee all my life in a .spirit of 
devotion. Oh thou kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my destumdautH may all be 
devoted to thee !”* 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
be found in the Mjirkamleya (Tiandi, com- 
mencing with 

“ Give me a wife wlio will ploa.se my mind and 
naturally follow my tastes and inclinations.” 

But I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 

t “ i 

'5t%i cfi? f’Ti 1 

^ C»tf^ (7R fl 

c5r: CTtc?t I 

csrt?r c^rc^ ot n” 

See MS. of Eammohana Bandyopadhya’s Mwiiyaim t*oplati m 185S 
(i5 years affcer the oomposifeion of thp pciniiti) prtist'rvtjtl iw the 
Sahitya .Farisafc Library. The MS., I beg to add by wiiy of a little 
^ digressioa, is a euriomfey so far as its gfss© aiui elmracfcers are oon- 
■ ceraed. Both of these^ are- far,, larger than those I have yet seen in 
a^ny old Bengali MS. 
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receiving inspiration from him for writing the 
work. 

Ramainoliaria addres-sos a hymn to Hanu- 
mzln in which he prays : — 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
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devotion. Oh thou kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my desetmdauts may all be 
devoted to thee !”‘ 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
be found in the Markantleya Chandi, com- 
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“ Give me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally follow ray tastes and inclinations.” 

But I believe, the Bengali ])oet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 
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I Ape-god from Tulsi Dfisa’s work, which lias 

I hymns addressed to Hamiman and to his 

j comrades who fought Cor flfima. 

TulsI Diisa’s Uamfiyana is characterised hy 
a great devotion for llfuna. While the Bengali 
writers have all along tried to 

> ■ dcvot.ion fcir the KfSlia-CUlt thl’OUgh 

[ the llamayanic legend, the 

Hindi poet has unflinchingly adhered to pure 
Rama- worship. The Bengali poets, as we have 
already observed, tried to reproduce scenes from 
Chaitiinya’s life under the thin veneer of the 
Ramayanic story. ’'Phere lies their strength 
and originality. They had their minds filled 
’ with faith in Krlspa and Chaitaiiya, and conceived 

1 the story of Biilrna in the light of the Bhagavata. 

I But Tulsi believed in Iblrna and in him alone, 

j Where llama stays for a M'hile, the place pos- 

f sesses in the poet’s eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 

I the tree under which he takes a moment’s rest is 

elevated to the fabled tree of plenty — the kalpa- 
taru} And we have seen how Raghunandana, the 
Bengali poet, following Tulsi DSsa, has written 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is Tulsi 
Dasa overpowered by a spirit of worship for 
; Rama, that SitS, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest, is described as adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her divine husband.* Poetry suflEers when 

^ Ajodhijft, DobA 112, rer$ 0 fi III, t"!, YU, 

® AyodbyS, 122, vtrses Y and Yl. _ ^ * '.j 
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Ape-god from TulsI 1 Visa’s work, which has 
hymns addressed t,o Hatviiman and to his 
comrades who fought Cor Ilania. 

TulsI Dfisa’s Uamfiyana is characterised by 
a great devotion for llama. While the Bengali 
writers have all along tried to 
Rama™''* j)reacli the Kpsiia-cult through 

the Itiimayanie h'gend, the 
Hindi poet has unflinchingly adhered to pure 
Rama-worship. Th(^ Bengali poets, m we have 
already observed, tried to rej>roduce scenes from 
Chaitiwiya’s life under tlm thin veneer of the 
Ilamayanic story. There lies their strength 
and originality. They had their minds filled 
with faith in Krista and Chaitanya, and conceived 
the story of llilrna in the light of the Bhagavata. 
But TulsI believed in llilraa and in him alone, 
Wliere llama stays for a while, the place pos- 
sesses in the poet’s eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under which he takes a moment’s rest is 
elevated to the fabled tree of plenty — the kalpa- 
taru} And we have seen how Baghunandana, the 
Bengali poet, following TulsI Hssa, has written 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is TulsI 
Dasa overpowered by a spirit of worship for 
Kama, that Sita, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest, is described m adopting a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her divine husband.® Poetry suffers when 
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devotion rendios .such a point, and we miss in 
..f (h'scn-iption.H the. hold na- 


Th<! loftinoKK I.f hin . , 

moral and opiritwil ttiml IloW of Vallnlki’s t)0em • 

prtMichhigK. 1 t • 1 I » 

hut. lolty IS the spirit which 
took a pantheslic view of the world in its excess 
of devotion for Hama. Tuls! .says : — 

" I lx)W to the f^ood and wicko<l alike. The 
ambrosia and the n in<‘ sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned ; the good and 
had have likewise arisc'n from the same, divine 
source. In tluj animaUi and inanimate world 
I see nothing else than Hama and .so I bow 
to all.”' 

“ The good and the wicked are like the tree 
and the axe respectively ,• though the axe cuts the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the axo 
out of its inherent goodruiss.”- 

The metaphors used by Tula! Dflsa are 
generally taken from the spiritual world, llama 
and Lak^mana walk, with Slta hetwmen them 
two,-— “ just as,” the poet says, “ lietween the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is 
illusion.”® 

“ Rama and Slta sat surrounded by llishis 
(saints), as if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of .Tnana (true 
knowledge)»”* 


^ Ayodhyft* Doha 122, ^ers© 2. 

» Ayodhyi,I)oliagll 
® AyodhyS, 0oiia 2S8. 

* Kiskiadliya, Dolta 24, wrse 2» 
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Our poet cotnj)ar(i.s tlu*. that flashes 

through the clouds, to love spreading its momen- 
tary sway over the heart of the wicked. The new 
leaves of a tree ai-e compared to the tender con- 
science of a good man.' 

“ The rains fall on tlic earth like illusion 
{niai/c() playing on the human mind.”" 

“In the water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great Brahma, who is witliout any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation.” 

These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, l)ut I (luote them only to show that j 

some of our Bengali poets 

InufcatuMiB. ‘ * 

couctnved a liking for 8uch | 

imagery and introduced similar things into 

their works. I crave the indulgence of my j 

audience for ({noting some of the latter, and 

request them to jixdge if the Bengali poets did 

not at times show a marked improvement in this | 

respect. ESmamohana, the author of a Bengali 

Raraayarjia, to which I have often referred, 

thus descril)es the rain ; 

“llain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rama shed in his grief for 
Sita ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Rilma in the minds of his devotees. 

The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 


* 0ob% 24, vers© 6. 
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Our po(^t coTuparos tlie lijjjhtiuii" tlmt flashes 
through the clouds, to love spreading its momen- 
tary sway over the heart of the wicked. The new 
leaves of a tree are compared to the tender con- 
science of a good man.' 

“ The rains fall on the earth like illusion 
{maija) playing on the human mind.”’'* 

“In the water of the tenk shines the lily 
like the great IJrahma, who is without any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation.” 

Tliftse may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, l)ut I ([uote them only to show that 
some of our Bengali poets 
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couctnved a liking for 8uch 
imagery and introduced similar things into 
their works. I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for ([ noting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect. ESmamohana, the author of a Bengali 
Raraayarjia, to which I have often referred, 
thus descril)eH the rain : 

“llain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rsma shed in his grief for 
Sita ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Rilma in the minds of his devotees. 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 
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the feet of Hama 'Pile tiiirsf of th(5 bird 
ohataka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so are 
the passions of the flesh soothed hy the presence 
of Hama. The rivers and stn'ams rim swiftly 
to lose themselves in tln^ (>cean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in Hama. The 
rain-drops sootlie tin? heart of the (‘arf.h, as the 
weary and the heavy-hwhm are soothed by 
Hama’s name.”' 

But Ejighunandana adhere.s more closely to 
the characteristic ways of Tulsi Dasa’s imagcjry. 
Here is a passage d(«cril)ing the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the K.anjara.sayana. 

“Rama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. Tin* sky was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 
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tlie feet of llama 'riu! thirst of the bird 
chataka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so are 
the passions of the flesh soothed by the presence 
of Rama. The rivers and stn'ams nm swiftly 
to lose themselves in (h(^ (>cean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in Hama. The 
rain-drops sootlie tlu? heart of flie earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-huhm are soothed by 
llama’.s name.”' 

But Rfighunandana adheres more closely to 
the characteristic ways of Tulsi Dasa’s imagery. 
Here is a passage descril)ing th(» beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the llamarasayana. 

‘Tliima came out of tin; city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. The sky was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 
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which anger, (h'sire and other j)assionH had suh- 
sidecl. The air was calm at tli<5 advent of the 
season like th(^ mind of a wick(Kl man liearing 
the discourse of a saint. The water of the tank 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full bloom, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops w<sre ripe, and the plants 
drooped their hefuls low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. Tin*, swans a.ss(iml)led in the tink like 
saints gathering in tlui house . of one thirsting 
for emancipation.” 

But the Bengali poets of tins 18th and early 
19th centuries could not free 
woilan" "* themselves from those influences 

that were pre-dorninent in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of Bharatchandra. 
Woman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age. We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane — the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of Chapdidasa and some of 
the Vaisnava writers. In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man, treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy. Tulsl- 
Dasa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Raghu- 
nandana and Ramaraohina; but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
philosophy. The mode of music is Tulsl Dssa’s, 
hut the Bengali poets sing songs of their own m 
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which anger, (h'ssire and other jiassions had sub- 
sided. The air was calm at tlii(3 advent of the 
season like th(3 mind of a wicked man liearing 
the discourse of a saint. 1’ho water of the tank 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full bloom, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their hemls low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. The. swains a.sseml)led in the tank like 
saints gathering in the house of one thirsting 
for emancipation.” 

But the Bengali poets of the 18th and early 
19th centuries could not free 
womn!‘ themselves from those influences 

that were pre-dominent in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of BhSratchandra. 
Woman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age. "We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane — the field of pure 
romance and platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of ChapdidSsa and some of 
the Vaisiiava writers. In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man, treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy. Tulsl- 
Basa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Baghu- 
nandana and Rsmamohtoa; but they cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
philosophy. The mode of music is Tulsl Disa*s, 
hut the Bengali poets sing songs of their own in 
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that mode. I <}Uoto on<! characdcjristic pasaage 
fromRaghunandana to illustrate this. 

“The bees fly over tlu; full-blown lotuses like 
the dishevelled hair over a woman’s face ; the 
thirsty bee htirriedly loses itself in the lotus, 
like the glance of the love.r in tlu; face of his 
consort. The leaves driv(;n by tin* wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his beloved ; tlu; h(;os throw one 
lotus over another,— how do tlu'y look like two 
dear faces kissing each otlun- ! The glorious 
lotus is surrounded by th(; whit(‘ water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees hum n(;ar the 
lotus-bud in soft murmurs, as a lover in private 
courts his bride.’’ 

The similes and metaphors are not taken 
from the hermitagas or shrines as mi find in 
TulsTs poem, but all from tlu; huly’s cliamlwr. 
What a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regard to 
all associations with women is raised f rom time 
to time in his poem like that of a true saint and 
a devotee such as he is ! 

“He that has not been charmed,” writes 
Tulsi, “by the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark night which 
shrouds the soul.’” 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the pulpit. They besjieak 

I Kiski»abya, Dobs 67, vtrie I V. 
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the poet’s passionati^ (lageriiess for a stainless 
life. He says 

“I mint to see a man who has suhdned his 
anger and desires, one who luis grown rich but 
not lost his sym{)athy for the poor ; — one who 
has risen to power without l)eiug haughty. 

Where is a soul not charmed by the gazelle- 
eyed woman’s glance nor excited by the fever 
of passion in his youth ? Where is such a self- 
forgetful soul as is al)()ve the worries and 
cares of the world ?”' 

This stern tone of the poet could hardly have 
any serious ettect on the children of Bengal \ 

who became devout worshippers in the temple of ' 

beauty and love in the eighteenth century ; to 
whom in their higher fligh ts of emotion asceti- 
cism implied single-hearted devotion to the 
beloved and an indifference to the rest of the 

' 

world ; but who oftener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being able to scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the age stamped 
by sexual vices tliat prevailed in the country 
during the decline of the Mahomedan rule. 


utters, DohS 97, re rse Vll, and DohS ^-99. 
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anger and desires, one who Inis grown rich but 
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CHAFl'KIl Vf 

(a) Tfw fffrn0lf •>/ lltv «rw unir-j- f». ilu" Btrnggk 

of the muh 

(h) All ttp*iti>tlafe infurmnUtiu dimdng 

hu originnlity. 

(a) The 9tm<j(jle of the ItakfjOHait — on Index to 

the HfdritMtf Meiif/(/te of’ the mul, 

% 

Let us now approach that ^roat poet of 
Bengal who up to now claiin.s the largest 
number of readers in this provincts, whom many 
authors gifted with true poetical {M)wers have 
attempted to imitate and even to excel, but 
the laurels on whose brow continiw? to shiae 
with undecayed lustre, to this <iay. Let us not 
despise the worm-(;aten, yellow-coloured leaves 
which still show the quaint phrjteos and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 500 
years ago. Bor all this time Krittiviim has 
reigned supreme in this land. The rmngala 
^%ai:shave sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic folk ; the kathakm have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Rilmayanic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers ; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
the account of Sita’s woes; for what couM 
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despise the worm-ejiteu, yellow-coloured leaves 
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reigned supreme in this land. The mangala 
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rustic folk ; the kathakm have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the llilmayanic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers ; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
&e account of Sita’s woes; for what could 
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I be a more convincing proof of the fortitude with 

which a woman should undergo her sufferings, 
! than the assurance that even a goddess, assuming 

I the mortal form, could nf)t free herself from the 

woes of this earth hut bore them with patience 

( and with resignation V But surpassing all these 
lessons is the effect of that strain of devotion 
I and faith which we find in the Lanka KSiida 

I proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 

those steeped in vice, that the grace of God 
never forsakes one however despised one may be 
in popular opinion. A moment of faith may 
enliven and hallow a whole life of depravity 
and vice. Tn fh<‘ groat epic of Valmiki KHvaria 
and his clan do noi at all excite our sympathy,- 
! nor could 'fulsf Dasa invest the Eakp^sas 

with that glory which the Bengali poet has 
; given to them —the glory which shines on the 

, repentant soul. It is in Krittivasa’s work as 

we get it to-day, that the Rak^sas are truly 
redeemed ; they excite our sympathy, nay 

admiration ; they illustrate the great truth that 
great sins may he combined with great virtues, 
— that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
which he is bound by occupation or habit, but yet 
there may be a constant struggle in him to free 
' himself from all trammels of heredity or environ- 

j ment, and he may at moments display the 

I beauty of saintly life even though his occupation 

is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
Tara]Q,lsen, Vlratehu and Atik§ya fight against 
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is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
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Baraa with bcrou* iortitud*; in ihn l)attle. 
field. They know that it in a course to 

which they are pro-destined, but what character 
in human iwotry would be more lovidy or more 
worthy o£ our admiration than tluisc? Even 
the characters of Laksnuina and Bharata, so 
glorious in th(i original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before thosts miglity ilak.sasa heroes 
— heroes who fight agair\H(. the Lord and yet on 
whose brows shine the marks of divine grace 
more than on any others’. In ICrittivSaa’s poem 
the whole llaksasa army, imp(dl(‘d by an 
irresistible fate, march to their grave.s ; but in 
their struggle, in their r(‘i«mtance and even 
in their adherence to the throne of they 

always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, but offer 
them a sigh and tear as tokens of our sympathy, 
Eaksasas though they are. Even the grim 
Hsvaija fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from llSma, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken by Chaijidi, to whom he had clung through- 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music of the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fresh mes&ages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to ohi 
Vilmiki’s poem. The ruffian is not always a base 
metal in the eyes of those who witne«ied the later 
career of JagSi and Msdhai. The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grew broader and the line of 
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Eaksasas though they are. Even the grim 
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without our loyalty being swerved from llama, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken by Chaijdi, to whom he had clung through- 
out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music of the whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears with fresh mes&ages of love which the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to obi 
Vslmlki’s poem. The ruffian is not always a base 
metal in the eyes of those who witnessed the later 
career of Jagai and Madhfii. The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grew broader and the line of 
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demarcation 1)etween the x'ieiou.s and the good less 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures. 
This broad sympathy, this beholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a surprise ; this we 
find in the llamayana of Krittivasa and no where 
else in our litex*atim>. We have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an irrc^sistible manner. 

We find all these in the work knowm as the 
Krittivasi Ililmayana though we have supposed 
that the Bhakli passages are later interpola' 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali llamayantis. 

(ft) All up-to-date infovihution ahotit KHUivasa-, 
— passages showing his originaity. 

To return to Kf ittivSsa. He was born at a 
time when Sanskritie ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses. Chaitanya BhSgavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the masses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pala kings, they worshipped the 
village-deities and sang songs in praise of them 
the whole night. In fact sonp of Ohandi and 
Manasa I)evi are sometimes called the jdgaruym 
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demarcation Imtween the vicious and the good less 
rigid in their eyes than it is in the scriptures. 
This broad sympathy, this beholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in tlui lowly and wicked was an 
entirely new experience and a surprise ; this we 
find in the llama-yana of Krittivasa and no where 
else in our literature'. We have already indicated 
that these elements were largely drawn from life 
and the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality that 
appeal in an irrcisistibh'. manner. 

We find all these in the work knowm as the 
Krittivasi RslmiXyana though we have supposed 
that the Bhakii passages are later interpola' 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali llfimayanas. 

(ft) Jll up-to-date infonhation about KHttivasa) 
— passages showing his originaity. 

To return to Krittivasa. He was born at a 
time when Sanskritic ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses, Ohaitanya BhSgavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the raas-ses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pala kings, they worshipped the 
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the whole night. In fact songs of Ohandi and 
Manasa Devi are sometimes called the jdgamym 
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or ‘ waking ’ implying tlial llu' simple village- 
folk kept up night listening to tlujsc songs. 
We have read sonu^ of tin? songs of these Pala 
kings written in the vernacular in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They (?mhocly wild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
of king Lludd in (laelic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular writing show that as 
yet the people were far from having any 
Sanskritic education. Those familiar metaphOts 
horrow'-cd from Sanskrit, and always employed 
in the vernacular poems of the 
inont" sul)sc([ucnt period, ar<i nowhere 

in these songs. Tin? teeth of a 
rare beauty, a princess, are lik(?ned for their 
whiteness to mla pith. Th(‘, familiar pomegranate 
seeds were yet unknown to tlu? masses. There 
is no reference besides to the an<?cdotC8 of the 
Kamayapa or Mahahhilrafa in the songs of the 
Psla kings — a noteworthy point, for in the 
vernacular literature from 1500 A.D. to 18;7 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
a work can he named wdiich is without suoh 
references. Even mathematical books wrapped 
their problems in such picturesque forms jis : 

“ PSrtha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 
arrows to slay Kar^a, With half his arrows he 
parried those of his antagonists ; w ith four times 
the sq. root of the quiverful he killed his horse. 
With six arrows he slew ^aila, with three he 
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or ‘ waking ’ implyitig thai iho simplo village- 
folk kept up night listening to tlujso songs. 
We have read some of tin? songs of these Pala 
kings written in the v<'rnaculav in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They (mihody wild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
of king Lludd in (huilic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular writing show that as 
yet the people were far from having any 
Sanskritic education. I’hose familiar metaphdlfs 
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Eamayapa or MahS-hhilrata in tht' songs of the 
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vernacular literature from 1500 A.D. to 18^7 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
a w'ork can be named which is without such 
references. Even rnathematical hooks wrapped 
their problems in such picturesque forms Jis : 

“ Pirtha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 
arrows to slay Karpa, With half Iiis arrows he 
parried those of his antagonists ; with four times 
the sq. root of the quiverful he killed his horse. 
With six arrows he slew ^aila, with three he 
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demolished the lunhrella., standard and how and 
with one he pierc'ed tin', liead of the foe. How 
many were the arrows whicli Arjuna let fly ?” 

Every Bengali villager whose ago is now 50 
or more will r(H!oll('ci. the free use of the cane 
on his back which the village 

rundit- the 

made if his pupil failed to 
answer the drcmded prol)lein given in the old 
Bengali Arithmetical hook, the ^uhhankari : — 
“There was a wall of wonderful structure. 
Hanuman in a fit of anger threw it into the 
water. Half of it lay steeped in the mud and 
one third in water, one-tenth of it lay hidden 
under moss and wat(n’ plants, 52 yds. still stood 
up to the view of all. Oh my sw'eet child— 
calculate the heiglit of the wuill.” 

So we find all classes of vernacular works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the charac- 
ters of the great epic, even Mathematical hooks 
not excepted. But before Krittivasa only one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritic 
culture amongst the masses. That culture had 
been hitherto confined to the learned Brahmins; 
whilst the masses believed in the super- 
human feats of the Siddhas and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnanatha, Gorak^anSIha 
and the Harisiddha. Two great poets ai’ose in 'i 
Bengal at this time who heralded a new era in 
the field of our letters, changing the very tide of 
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So we find all classes of vernac\ilar works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the charac- 
: ters of the great e{)ic, even Mathematical books 

not excepted. But before Krittivasa only one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskritic 
culture amongst the masses. That culture had 
been hitherto confined to the learned BrShmihs ; 
whilst the masses believed in the super- 
human feats of the Siddhas and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnanstha, Gorak^anatha 
' and the Harisiddha. Two great poets arose in i 
Bengal at this time who heralded a new era in 
the field of our letters, changing the very tide of 
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popular thou"l)<, ;uul rcnioviu^ ilio veil of igno- 
rance that eu.shroucled ihe Iiv<>s of millions. Of 
Chaiulidilsa \V(5 iummI not speak here. Krittivasa’s 
pen like a magic waiul crf'nhul a mnv oclilioe in 
the realm of llengali poetry, lanolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the agi? I)}’- introducing 
into our literature that inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the flow of which has not yet 
ceased. In the huts of the poor and in the man- 
sions of the rich liis teachings still hold sway and 
he is the foremost of the gre.af. national teachers 
who have helped to makt‘ f In^ Bengali Ijjinguage 
and literatui'e Sanskritic in form and spirit. 
Krittivasa, jus w<' have j ust .shown, was thus one 
of the pioneers of the clas.sical 
Pioneer in the field, movement ill th «5 field of Bengali 

literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt 
which the cause of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukundararaa who flourished in the Kith century 
and whom the late Brof. E. B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabhe, said 
in one of his preliminary versiiK. 

“ With joint palms do I Ikiw to Krittivasa, the 
first of those who popularised the Hftmtlya^a.” ‘ 
And it is a vei-y common thing to meet with 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the KAmayapa after him. 

' “ Wtl?? I 

W «{«(*( ii” 
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he is the foremost of the gre.af. national teachers 
who have helped to makt‘ f In^ Bengali Ijjinguage 
and literatui'e Sanskritic in form and spirit. 
Krittivasa, jus w<' have j ust .shown, was thus one 
of the pioneers of the clas.sical 
Pioneer in the field, movement ill th «5 field of Bengali 

literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt 
which the cause of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukundararaa who flourished in the Kith century 
and whom the late Brof. E. B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabhe, said 
in one of his preliminary versiiK. 

“ With joint palms do I Ikiw to Krittivasa, the 
first of those who popularised the Hftmtlya^a.” ‘ 
And it is a vei-y common thing to meet with 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets who translated the KAmayapa after him. 

' “ Wtl?? I 
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i From l)vij;i Madhukaiita who attomptod first, 
to match his lanco with Krittimsa’s in the 15th 
century, down to ilarnamohana Bandyopfidhyaya 
who prepared his rt'cension in 1858, all poets in 
(i their preliminary chajiters referred to Krittivasa 
e in adulatory terms, '['he author of Oauri- 
mangal, Raja X’ritthvRdiandra of Pakur, paid his 
r, tribute of honour to Krittivaisa in his short 

I sketch of Bengali literature from the earliest 

I times ; and who does not recollect Madhusudan’s 

( oft-quoted verses in which he Irestows a 
sincere eulogium on the great Bengali poet who 
first sjiug to his country of Bfima’s nobility and 
• Sita’s sufferings ? 

! Krittivtisa was born about the year 1380 A. D. 

I. ill the Mukhati family of Fulia, 

illustrious for their intellectual 
and moral qualities. I giv(; below a translation 
of the whole text of his autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and .Literature. 

“ Formerly thcu’c was a great king named 
Vedanuja.* His minister was Narasinha Ojha. 

* Th« raadi«K daen not itpimr to bt? corroot Th© Iftfctei* 

I suppose! is mismul for In old tir ovon inodarn Bimgali thes© 
fcwo kttorg ares somowhat aliko and may b© easily oonfouufkd with ^aeh 
other, ft may Imj ntdod hero tfiat this was an iudespeaiabl© 
affix to for the* sake of wbieh m|afrog 14 letters iu eseh 
Hue. If our cemtonfciori is right, it i« then the line, would 

mean ‘formerly there was a groat king named Danuja.’ Now Danuja 
is the name of the Bi»a king of liwtern Bengal about whom Maho- 
medan historians have written and wlio fanght with Tnghril Khan 
about the year 1210 A.D. 
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I From Dvija Madlmkanta who attomptc^d first, 
to match his lance with Krittimsa’s in the 15th 
century, down to lliiinarnohana Ihinfiyopadhyaya 
who prepared his rt'cension in 1858, all poets in 
e their preliminary chaj)t('rs referred to Krittivasa 
in adulatory terms. The author of Gauri- 
mangal, Raja Fritthvpdiandru of Pakur, paid his 
tribute of honour to Krittivasa in his short 

I sketch of Bengali literatun; from the earliest 

I times ; an<l who does not recollect Madhusudan’a 

I oft-quoted vtu’ses in which he l)estows a 

sincere euloginm on the great Bengali poet who 
first sjMig to his country of Rama’s nobility and 
‘ Sita’s sufferings ? 

I Krittivasa was born al)out the year 1380 A.l). 

I in the Mukhati family of Fulift, 

I' IIi» life. , . „ , * 

I illustrious for their intellectual 

f- 

I and moral qualities. I give below a translation 

I of the whole text of his autobiography. I 

I quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
I of Bengali Language and Literature. 

; “ Formerly there wa.s a great king named 

Vedanuja.* His minister was Narasinha Ojha. 

‘ Th« raadiriK tiaeB not npimr to be cormt The lefcfcei* 

I suppose! is misnuul for In old tir oven inodern B©»gsli these 
fcwo letters arc’s soniowhafc alike! and may be easily eonfouiafled with ^aeh 
I other. It may be noteul hero that this was an MespeniW^k 

I affix to for the? sake of which r©(|ufreg 14 letters in eaeb 

line. If emr contention is right, , if it is then the line. would 
mean ‘formerly there was a groat king named Dannja.’ Now Daauja 
is the name of the Bmi king of liwtern Bengal about whom Maho* 
niedan historians have writtem and wim faught with TughrB Khan 
about the year 1210 A. D. 
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Ixi Eastern Ticn^al a gr<‘at disturhanco took 
place which alarnied all. Narasinha left East- 
ern Bengal and came to the hanks of the Ganges. 

He wandered ah<>ut in (juest of a suihihle place 
for dwelling. Ih^ stood on the river hank and 
looked on all sides. Mejantime night came 
on, and he slept there. When there was hut 
one 'aWa (24 minutes) left of th<' night he 
heard the harking of dogs ' He looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
‘Eormerly this |)lace was inhabited by Malis® 
and this place w'hn a garden.” 1'he. plac<; was 
named Fulia (lit. a place of flowiws) and 
it grew to he tin; very jewel of villages and | 

became conspicuous in the country in course | 

of time. On the south and west of the village I 

flowed the Ganges. Narasinha dwelt in Eulia 
and flourished with his sons and grandsons. j 

His- son Garbhe 9 W'ara had three sons, viz. 
Murari, Suryya and Govinda. Muitlri was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons who all artained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bhairava who I 

enjoyed the confidence of the king and had an | 

honoured seat in his court. MinUri was a great I 

man and was always engaged in religious pursuite. ^ 

He was a highly honoured personage ; none 
ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life | 

barking of doga indicated that a habitation of mew wti 
nearV ' ’ - |; 

® Those that deal in howors, lit., tliose that weave garlands. ‘ I 
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Ixi Eastern Ticn^al a gr<‘at disturhanco took 
place which alarnied all. Narasinha left East- 
ern Bengal and came to the hanks of the Ganges. 

He wandered ah<>ut in (juest of a suihihle place 
for dwelling. Ih^ stood on the river hank and 
looked on all sides. Mejantime night came 
on, and he slept there. When there was hut 
one 'aWa (24 minutes) left of th<' night he 
heard the harking of dogs ' He looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
‘Eormerly this |)lace was inhabited by Malis® 
and this place w'hn a garden.” 1'he. plac<; was 
named Fulia (lit. a place of flowiws) and 
it grew to he tin; very jewel of villages and | 

became conspicuous in the country in course | 

of time. On the south and west of the village I 

flowed the Ganges. Narasinha dwelt in Eulia 
and flourished with his sons and grandsons. j 

His- son Garbhe 9 W'ara had three sons, viz. 
Murari, Suryya and Govinda. Muitlri was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons who all artained 
celebrity. His eldest son was Bhairava who I 

enjoyed the confidence of the king and had an | 

honoured seat in his court. MinUri was a great I 

man and was always engaged in religious pursuite. ^ 

He was a highly honoured personage ; none 
ever saw him moved by the vicissitudes of life | 

barking of doga indicated that a habitation of mew wti 
nearV ' ’ - |; 

® Those that deal in howors, lit., tliose that weave garlands. ‘ I 
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or by passion ; lie was known for his great piety 
and was haiulsonie in nppeai-ance. His scholar* 
ship in religious literature was as great as that 
of Markandeya or Vyasa. By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the Gangulia, he had 
tliree sons, viz., Su9ila, Bhagawana and Vana- 
mali. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanga side' he lived with his family 
happily. The sons of Murari flourish (‘d by the 
grace of God in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. My mother’s chaste life is the 
subject of praise everywhere. We are six 
brotliers and one sister. Krittivasa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Mrityunjaya fasts six days every month.*' 
Another of my brothiws is (^antimndhava who is 
praised liy all for his many virtues, ^ridhara/ 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are Vallablia and Ohaturbhuja (alias Bhss- 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. My 
mother’s name is Millini and father’s name 
Banamali. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtues. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, but the glory of the Mukhati family 
needs a further mention. Suryya Pundit has a 


‘ “Proanmahly 

basteni (Baiigal) bank of hbo rivar Htjg’hli/* H, StapiefcoHr •Da©*® 
Eeview, yoL 2, no. 12, »I4B, • ■ 

® Fasting wm bold to be a great yirtao by Brahmins in those days. 

^ A |)oem on IlSdhS written ^ridbara, grand-son of MErflri 
Ojha, hag lately come to light. 
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or by passion ; l>o was known for his f^reat piety 
and was haiulsoine in appeaj'anee. His scholar- 
ship in religious literaiure was as great as that 
of Markaiuhwa or Vyasa. By his first wife who 
belonged to the family of the Gangulia, he had 
three sons, viz., Su5lla, Bhagawana and Vana- 
mail. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanga side' he lived with his family 
happily. The sons of IVlurari llounsh(‘d by the 
grace of God in wealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. My mother’s chaste life is the 
subject of prais(i everywhere. We are six 
brotliers and one sister. Krittivasa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Mrityunjaya fasts .six days every month.** 
Another of my brothers is (^antimadhava who is 
praised by all for hi.s many virtues, ^ridhara/ 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are Vallablia and Ghaturhhuja (alias Bhas- 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. My 
mother’s name is Malini and father’s name 
Banamali. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtues. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, hut the glory of the Mukhati family 
needs a further mention- Suryya Pundit has a 

‘ “Proimtiiahly meftM on the 

toasteni (Baugal) bank of tho I’ivar Htighli/* H, Sfcapletonir Baeim 
Eeview, yoL 2 , no. 12, p. »I4B* ^ ■ 

® Fasting was bold tt) be a yirtiia by Bi^hmins in thoB© days< 

A }K)em on llffdhi written bf grand-son of Mttrftri 

Ojha, hag lately corn.© to light, 
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sou named Bil>hftkara. He has »;aiaed the first 
place everywheri! ami he is as ifreat as his 
father. Ni(;apati, another son of Huryya, wields 
great power. II<* has a thousand men at his 
house as his attendants. The Emperor of 
Gaur made the gift of n nolihi horse to him, 
and rew'arded hi.s ministm'.s and friends with 
valuable robes. Niyapati's sons art* Govinda, 
Jaya. Aditya, Vasudhar, Vidyapati and Rudra 
Ojha. Qanapati, son of Bhairav;i, is a highly 
influential man. His glory has sj)read as far as 
Benares. Padma, atmther mion of tlm Mukhati 
family, is a renowned stdiolar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respoctahility, purity, power 
and bmhmaoharytt, th<^ wht>lt» woritl acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

“ It was Sunday — the day of the ^rfpailchaml 
festival in the auspicious inonth of Magha (the 
reading found in the MS. dated 1501 A. I), is 
said to bo which means the month of Magha 
oomplete, that is, the last date of that month ; hut 
I believe the reading to be ■^'IT and not ^ 
means auspicious), when Krittivilsa wm born. 
At an auspicious moment did I come to the earth 
and my father covering me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (Muriri 
Ojha) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the eve of his departurti he gave me the 
name of Krittivssa. When I had completed, my 
eleventh year, and just entered the 12th, I went 
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«ou named Bibhakam. He has •'ained the first 
place everywhere and h<* is as threat as his 
father. Ni(;apati, another son of Huryya, wields 
great power. He has a thousand men at his 
house as lus attendants. Tin* Emperor of 
Gaur miule the gift of n nohhi horse to him, 
and rew'arded hi.s ininistt'r.s and friends with 
valuable robes. Niyapati's sons are Govinda, 
Jaya. Aditya, Vasudhar, Vidyapati and Rudra 
Ojha. Ganapati, son of Dhairava, is a highly 
iufluentuil man. His glory has spread as far as 
Benares. Padma, another sction of the Mukhati 
family, is a renowned stdiolar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respectability, purity, power 
and brahmachart/tt, th<^ whole world acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

“ It was Sunday—the day of the ^rlpafiohaml 
festival in the auspicious jnonth of Magha (the 
reading found in the MS. dated 1501 A. I), is 
md to be which means the month of Magha 
oomplete, that is, the last date of that month ; but 
I believe the reading to be and iu)t 
means auspicious), when Krittivilsa w*v.s born. 
At an auspicious moment did I come to the earth 
and my father covering me with a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (Murftri 
Ojha) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the eve of his departure he gave me the 
name of Krittivssa. When I had completed, my 
eleventh jmt, and just entered the 12th, I went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
was the latter part of the night of Thursday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of Fidday, when I 
crossed the Ihula Oaugfi (the Padinii). I began 
to study there. Wherever I wont I found people 
engaged in learned discussions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvatl (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrets 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
; education was complete, I paid )ny fee to my 
; teacher. He was as great in learning as Va9istha, 

Valmiki or Chyavana. He had the lire of genius I 

in him and looked like the great god Brahma 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet I t 

j sat and received instructions. I took leave of | 

t him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding • 

i me farewell he praised me in a very flattering » 

[ manner before all. I aspired for the honour of | 

being appointed His Majesty’s Court Pai^dit. I 
i wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the ^ 

king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the I 

i 

gate expecting the king’s order. When the clock 
struck seven' in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden stall' in his hand came back and 
exclaimed : — 

‘ * Seven o’clock ’ Kera does not mean 7 A.M., bat 7 dandm. Bach 
I daiida'^24> minutes. In January when Kptfcivasa paid a visit to the 

i king of Gauda^ the sunrise takas place at 6-40 a M. or so, and the clock 

J striking 7 meant that 7 dmjdau or M m. 7 s, had passed after 

5 sanrise. This brings us to about 9-30 A.M."-the time when KfittivSsa 

; was permitted an interview with the king. 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
was the latter part of the night of Thursday, a 
shortwhile before the dawn of IMday, when I 
crossed the Ba(la Oanga (the Padinii). I began 
to study there. Wherever I went I found people 
engaged in learned discussions, t was inspired 
by Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrets 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education vva.s complete, I paid )ny fee to my 
teacher. He was as great in learning as Va9istha, 
Valralki or Chyavana. He had the lire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god Brahma 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet I 
sat and received instructions. I took leave of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very flattering 
manner before all. I aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty’s Court Paydit. I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king’s order. When the clock 
struck seven* in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden staff in his hand came back and 
exclaimed : — 


‘ * Seven o’clock ’ liera does not niean 7 A.M., bat 7 dandm. Bach 
dmida,^24f minutes. In January when Kpttivasa paid a visit to the 
king of the sunirise tiikas place at 0-40 a m. or so, and the clock 

striking 7 meant that 7 dmjdaB or 24 m. 7 s. had passed after 
sanrise. This brings us to about 9-80 the time when KirittirSsa 
was permitted an interview with the king, * . 
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‘‘Who is the scholar Krif tivilsa, a native of 
Fulia? His \laj(‘sty has ” ranted him permis- 
sion for an interview.” 

“Throni^h nin<^ .su(;c(‘ssiv(; ejates did I pass, and 
entered the Audieiua^ Hall where I saw the kin? 
seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister dagadananda and behind 
him was Sunanda, tin* Brahmin srdiolar. On his 
left was Kedara Khan and on tin* riirlrt NrXrayaija. 
The sovereign was talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers. Amongst tln^se was Oandarva 
Kay, handsome as a (Jandarva, and held in great 
esteem by the whole eonrt. 'I'href* of the ministers 
stood near the king and his Maj<‘st.y seemed to 
be in a humorous mood. On the right side was 
Kedara Ilayaud on the left were 'Farani, Sundara, 
^rlvatea and other .1 ustices of the peace.* 
Mukunda, the court; Patnjit with attractive looks 
and Jagadananda, the soir of the Prime Minister, 
were there. The Darhar of the king shone like 
the presence of the gods rrnd f was charmed with 
the sight. The king, as I have said alremly, was 
in a jovial mood. Many people stood beside him. 
In several parts of the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people. A red mat was spread in the 
court-yard and over it there was a striped woolen 

* 'The word Dhftrmftdhikarirji! does not mmti ft fiitiwlo juiticoof 
peftoe. ■ Otmoualj like the word % Iti the currtnt 

%eeeh of those dayn meant a tnale» thcmgli thtt form of the 
•words iikdioate female gender* It is probably a wrrnpt form stiiiskEit 
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‘‘Who is tho Hcliolar Kcitfivftsa, a native of 
Eulia? Bis \laj(5sty has granted iiim permis- 
sioa for an intorvi<nv.” 

“Tliron<j:h nin<^ smxa'SHivo i'afos did I pfisa,and 
entered the Audieiua^ fhill where, I saw the kin» 

D 

seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister dagadananda and behind 
him was Sunanda, tin* Htahmin s<jholar. On his 
left was Kedai’a Khan and on fhc! rinrht Njlnlyap,. 
The sovereign was talking ministers 

and courtiers. Amongst th<>s(>i was Oandarva 
Kay, handsome as a (Jandarva, and held in great 
esteem by the whole court. i'hr<n* of the ministers 
stood near the king and his Majesty seemed to 
be in a humorous mood. On the right .side was 
Kedara Ilayand on the left were i'arani, Sundara, 
^rlvatsa and other .lustices of the peace.^ 
Mukunda, the court Patnjit with attractive looks 
and Jagadilnanda, the son of the Prime Minister, 
were there. The Darhar of the king shone like 
the presence of the gods and T was charmed with 
the sight. The king, as I have said alremly, was 
in a jovial mood. Many people stood beside him. 
In several parts of the palace sonspi and danc^ 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the people. A red mat was spreml in the 
court-yard and over it there wa.s a striped woolen 

'The word Dharmftdhik^Hrji! does not lomti ft fiiiiotlo juiticoof 
peftoe, ■ Otmoualy like the word ift the curreht 

§l>eech of those days meant a mak?» thcmgli tlitt form of the 
•words iiidioate female gender^ It is probably a wrrapt form stiiiskEit 
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sheet. A bejuitiful silk<}ii canopy hung over- 
head and th<‘ monarch was there enjoying the sun- 
shine in the month of Magha (February). I took 
my stand at some distaiua^ from ITis Majesty, but 
be beckoned me with his hand to come nearer. 
A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach tlui king. And I did 
so in all hasten. I stood at a distance of t cubits 
(6 feet) from him and recitcul seven verses in 
Sanskrit to which he lisbmod attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, ami l)y the grace of Sarasvatf 
(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
came spontaneously. Sweet were the verses and 
varied wen-e the nu^tres. 'Phe King was pleased 
and ordered me to be gjirlanded. Kedara Khan 
sprinkled drop.s of sweet scented .sandal on my 
head. The king presented me with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would l)e8t be- 
fit tlie occasion. They replied, “ Whatever your 
Majesty may deem fit. Your Majesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the five Gaudas' and 
a recognition by you is the only true reward of 
merit.” Then they all told me “Oh good 

*Pt warn ii 

. Sffiraswat (the Punjab), Kantijn, Mithili (Darbhanga dfstnot), Oudh 
and Bengal— the»o liYe provinces lying on the north of tho Tindhya Kills 
were ^lled PiifiehagaudA (the fl^e Qaugias)* At the Mto® of KHttiYffgft, 
the proud title of Paf!oh&gaudo9wam, the lord of the Ky® Gauf^iaa (or fire 
Indies as Beal has translated it) was reduced to a mere custdmfl^ 
title. "But at one time the Kings of the^ Magadha and Gfauda'' were'" the 
actual eoYeroi gns of these iiroYineei. . , 
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sheet. A beautiful silken canopy hung over- 
head and th(' monarch was there enjoying the .sun- 
shine in the month of Magha (February). I took 
my stand at .so»ne distaiua^ from ITis Maje.sty, hut 
he beckoned me with his hand to come nearer. 
A minLst(!r loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach the king. And I did 
so in all hasten I stood at a distance of t cubits 
(6 feet) from him and recit(ul seven verses in 
Sanskrit to which he listened attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, and l)y the grace of Sarasvatl 
(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
came spontaneously. Sweet were the versos and 
varied wcjre the nud-res. 'Phe King was pleased 
and ord(sred me to he garlanded. Kedara KhSn 
sprinkled drop.s of sweet scented sandal on my 
head. The king presented me with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best be- 
fit the occasion. They replied, “"Whatever yoiir 
Majesty may de(un fit. Your Majesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the five Gaudas' and 
a recognition by you is the only true reward of 
merit.” Then they all told me “Oh good 
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. Sffiraswat (the Punjab), Kaniijn, Mithili (Darbhanfa dfatriot), Ondfi 
and Bengal— "the»e liv'e provincoH lying on the north of tho Tindhya Kilts 
were ^lled Paflehagauda (the fl^e Qaufjas), At the tim© of krittiYffga, 
the proud title of Paftohagando9wara, the lord of the fire Geuf^ias (or fire 
Indies as Beal has translated it) wm reduoed to a mere cnstdmfl^ 
title. "Butt at one time the Kings of the’ Magadba aud Gte-nda'' were'"’ thw 
actual .soYoroi gns of these iiroYineei. . , 
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BrahmiB, seek wliatovor you may dosire h-oia 
the king.” I repliod : 

“ Nothing do T accc'pt from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Wliatevin* I do, 1 do for glory alone. 
No .scholar, however great, can blame my verses.” 

The king was plea.sed Avith my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Krimayapa (in 
Bengali). AVlth this token of recognition from 
him I left the court. Peoph' fronj all parts of 
the capital thronged to liave a sight of me deem- 
ing me a wonderful man. I had the .sandal- 
marks on my person, the decoration I received 
in the court, and the people Avere overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

“ Blessed are you, oh scholar of Fulia, you are 
amongst the scholars Avhat Valmiki Avas amongst 
the sages.” 

“ By the blessings of my partmts and with 
the permission of Any (Jura I composed seven 
cantos of the Hamayapa at the king’s behest.” 

A good deal of controversy was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Vol. TI, No. 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
4i4i6-457) over the question as to who the King 
of Gauda aa'hs, referred to by K rittivasa, and I 
changed some of the theories that 1 had 
put forth in my History of the Bengali Lan- 
guage and Literatui’e, as Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed by means 
of letters and some details of these discussions 
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Brahmin, seek u'hatovor yon may dosire from 
the king.” 1 repliod : 

“ Nothing do T accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Whatev(‘r I do, 1 do for glory alone. 
No .scholar, however great, can blame my verses.” 

The king wa.s plea.H(*d with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Bfimayapa (in 
Bengali). AVith this token of recognition from 
him I left the court. People from all parts of 
the capital thronged to have a sight of me deem- 
ing me a wonderful man. I had the .sandal- 
marks on my person, tin; decoration T received 
in the court, and the people were overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

“ Blessed are you, oh scholar of Ftiliii, you are 
amongst the scholars what Valmiki was amongst 
the sages.” 

“ By the 1)lessing8 of my pfir«int8 ar)d with 
the permission of my Guru I composed seven 
cantos of the llamSyaija at the king’s Ijehest.” 

A good deal of controversy was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Vol. Tl, No. 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
44i6-45T) over the question as to who the King 
of Gauda was, referred to hy K rittivjlsa., and I 
changed some of the theories that 1 had 
put forth in my History of the Bengali Ijan- 
guage and Literature, as Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly in 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thorougiily discussed by means 
of letters and some details of these discussions 
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will be found in tins Dacca Revicnv. March, 1915. 
Ido not think it will he of any use to dwell upon 
those points here at any considerable length. I 
will give only a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at. If we can find out the date of Kritti- 
vasa’s birth, we shall he in a position to indicate 
who probably the Raja was whose patronage 
Krittivasa succeeded in securing. I wrote in my 
History that he was Kaijisanjlrilyana of Tahirpur, 
but the pedigree of the Raja supplied to us, makes 
the theory (piite untenable. For if that pedigree 
is to lie at all relied on, the Rilja lived at least 
150 years after Krittivasa. Wc presume that 
possibly the. Rajil was (Janesh, the ‘ Kans ’ of 
the Mahomedan historians. But before we come 
to solve the ve.Ked (luestion, we shall first of 
all review the date of Krittivasa’s birth which, 
as I have said, will throw light on the date of 
the Raja — his patron 

KrittivSsa’s ancestor Utsjlha was a contem- 
porary of Vallala Sen (1100-1169 A.I).) 

“U tsaha and Gardua of the Mukha (MUkerjee) 
family and (^iyo and Kuyda and IlosSkara of 
the Ganguli family — these illustriouvs persons 
who had formerly refused to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) were honoured in the court 
of Vallala.”' — Karika by Vschaepati Migria. 
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those points here at any (lonsiderable length. I 
will give only a smninary of the conclusions 
: arrived at. If we can find out the date of Kritti- 

; Vasa’s birth, w<^ shall he in a position to indicate 

who probably the llaja was whose patronage 
Krittivasa succtieded in securing. I wrote in my 
f History that he was Kansaiulrilyaua of Tahirpur, 
but the pedigree of the llaja supplied to us, makes 
the theory ([uite unbniable. For if that pedigree 
is to be at alt relied on, the lljlja lived at least 
150 years after Krittivasa. We presume that 
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^ the Mahomedan historians. But before we come 
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all review the date of Krittivasa’s birth which, ^ 

as I have said, will throw light on the date of 
■ the Haja — his patron 
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porary of Vallala Sen (1100-1169 A. I).) 
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Krittivasa was Oth in (lesceut. frt)ui Utsaha. 

If three generations are taken to cover a century, i 
Krittivjlsa was born about the year 1,3(57 A.D, 

We find in the Karikil of Dhruvananda Migra 
that Devivara made a new classification of the i 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. Milladhara Khan, Satananda j 
and Gangananda (of whom the first named was 1 
the nephew and the otlujr two the first coasins of 
Krittivilsa) figured in this classification as the i 
heads of their own particular groups. In this 
list w'e find neither Krittivasa nor any of his j 
brothers receiving any n^cognition. Whatever 
may bo said to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers were not 
perhaps sufficiently distinguished to be 
reckoned as heads of moU, the oniission of their 
names on the list of the worthies leads to a 
more natural surmise that Krittivilsa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.D.) 
This also brings the date of Krittivasa’s birfh 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr. Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of mine, “ From 
the pedigree I now conclude that Krittivasa was 
probably born not later than 1380 A.D., a not 
very different date to the one given by Dinesh 
Babu in his reply to my first criticism.” “ From 
the same pedigree we see that Nara.sinha Ojh§ 
probably lived in the latter part of the 13th 
and Ist quarter of the 14th century A,D. This 
makes him a contemporary of Danuja Bay of 
Sonargaon afid I am therefore now inclined to 
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Krittivasa) figured in this classification as the 
heads of their own parficular groups. Tn this 
list w^e find neither Krittivasa nor any of his 
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reckoned as heads of nwh, the omission of their 
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ao-ree with Dinesli Babu in his identification 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of Krittivasa’s 
autobiography. The great disturbance that 
drove Narasinha Ojha to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen- 
dent kingdom of Sonargaon by Shamsuddin Mruz 
Shah M^ho reigned from i:}02 to 1S22 A.D., as 
according to Thomas (Ohi’oniclcs of the Pathan 
Kings, p. 194) he was the first Mahomedan king 
to issue coins from the Sonargaon court. Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that the Ojha 
migrated to Fulia in the 24 Parganas, when tlie 
Targish Gazi Zafar Khan had been warring 
against the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected the Trivani mosque 
in A.D. 1298 with materials from the Hindu 
temples. Fifteen years later, however, a more 
settled state of affairs is indicated by the same 
Gazi erecting a Madrassa ; and from Mr. 
Money’s story about his worshipping Gangs, it 
is possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
Prom these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Narasinha OjhS from 
Eastern Bengal is more likely to be about A.D. 
1316 than in any earlier year.” (Dacca Eeriew, 
March, 1913, p. 466). 

“ I agree with Dinesh Baba in his final don- 
clusion that the court at which KrittivSsa 
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aoree with Dinesh Eahu in his identification 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of Krittivfisa’s 
autobiography. The great disturbance that 
drove Narasinha Ojha to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen- 
dent kingdom of Sonargaon by Sliamsuddin Mruz 
Shah who reigned from l‘}02 to 1S22 A.D., as 
according to Thomas (Ohronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p. 194) he was the first Mahomedan king 
to issue coins from the Sonargaon court. Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkalde that the Ojha 
migrated to Pulia in the 24 Parganas, when the 
Targish Gazi Zafar Khan had been warring 
against the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected the Trivani mosque 
in A.D. 1298 with materials from the Hindu 
temples. IPifteen years later, however, a more 
settled state of affairs is indicated by the same 
Gazi erecting a Madrassa ; and from Mr. 
Money’s story about his worahipping Gangs, it 
is possible that Zafar Khan as he advanced in 
years found it desirable to adopt a more friendly 
attitude towards the neighbouring Hindus. 
Prom these considerations I conclude that the 
date of the migration of Narasinha OjhS ftom 
Eastern Bengal is more likely to be about A.D. 
1315 than in any earlier year.” (Dacca Review, 
March, 1913, p. 455). 

“ I agree with Dinesh Baba in his final Con- 
C'lqsion that the court at which KritMvSsa 
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attended was probably that of the Hindu Raja 
Gane 9 a, as, if he wjis born in 1380, Krittivasa 
would have been 30 years old when Haja Gane§il 
came to the throne.” ( Dacca llevi<*w, March, 
1913, p. 160). 

Prof. Jogoschandra llfiy of (hittack has 
calculated the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
from the astronomical data furnished by his 
autobiography. The line TSftfw^Rfsf 
3tlvf (Sunday, the Oth day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Magha compleb*, /./?., thcGast day of 
Magha) is the basis of his calculations. He 
writes that between the ^aka 1260 (1328) to 
^alca 1450 (1628 A.D.) th^we are only two dates 
when the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Mflgha and Sunday occuri’ed together. 
These two dates are (1) the 30th of Milgha of ^aka 
1269 (1337 A.D ) and (2) the 29th of Milgha, ^aka 
1364 (1432 A.D.). So Prof. Hay is certain that 
KrittivBsa was born oti on(5 of these two days. 
He writes : — 

“We must therefore fall back on either (^aka 
1259 or 1364 (1337 A.D. or 1432 A D.) Dinesh 
Babuhas sifted historical evidences and considered 
1440 A.D. to be the year of his birth. ' One of his 
chief arguments is that on<i of the groups 
{mel) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A.D. 
has for its head Milladhara Khan and it was 
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attended was pro])al)ly that of tlie Hindu Raja 
Gane 9 a, as, if he was horn in IB80, Krittivasa 
would have been BO years old when Kajo. Gane§a 
came to the throne.” (Dacca llevi(‘w, March, 
1913, p. 160). 

Prof. Jogosc.haudra Hay of Cuttack has 
calculated the date of Krittivilsa’s birth 
from the astronomical data furnished by his 
autobiography. '!I’hc line TSftfW’SRt? 

(Sunday, the 5th day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Maghacomplet<‘, /,c., th(>last day of 
Magha) is the basis of his calculations. He 
writes that between the ^aka 1260 (1328) to 
^aka 1460 (1628 A.D.) there are only two dates 
when the fifth day of tlm waxing moon, tlie last 
day of Mflgha and Sunday occurml together. 
These two dates are (1) tlie 30th of Milgha of ^aka 
1269 (1337 A.D ) and (2) the 2»th of Milgha, t^aka 
1354 (1432 A.D.). So Prof. Hay is certain that 
KrittivSiSa was born on one of tlnsse two days. 
He writes : — 

“We must therefore fall back on either (j^aka 
1259 or 1364 (133T A. I), or 1432 A D.) Dinesh 
Babuhas sifted historical evidences and considered 
1440 A.D. to be the year of his birth. ' One of his 
chief arguments is that on«i of the groups 
{mel) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A.D. 
has for its head Mjlladhani Khiln and it was 
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named after him as ATaladharl me}. Mahl- 
dhar was the poet’s <'lder brot her’s son. Dinesh 
Babu supposes that. Ivrittivasa Wiis dead in 
1^80 A.l>. “ For had he been livini?” says 

Dinesli Babu, “ then why sliould the "roup 
be named after his nephew and not. after the 
uncle, which should have been the ri£?ht course ?” 
It may be that Mabldbar was a more inHuential 
man bavin" attained distinction in the court 
as would appear from his title f)f KhSn or it 
might be that KrittiviXsa was childless. What- 
ever it be, the (^aka 1250 (ltW7 A.D.) is unten- 
able. Krittiviisa, it sfunns certain, was born in 
the night of the 20th M'Agha, (^aka 1354 (11th 
February, 1432 A.D.).” 

“Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for th(^ North for his education when 
he had just entennl liis twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursday. What was 
the date ? T believe that he wjis born under the 
influence of the star Eevatl in (^aka Dir)-!.. He 
must have completed his lith year on Saturday, 
the 28th Milgha, t^aka 1305 (1443 A.D.) The 29’tb 
of Magha was the 6th day of the waxing moon. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Falgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Do^ta, Eikta and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Falguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north; the moon and the planets were 
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named after him as the ATaladharT mrl. Mahl- 
dhar was the poet’s (dder brot her’s son. Dinesh 
Bahu supposes that. Krittivasa \vm dead in 
14i80 A.i). “For had Ik^ been livin^^’’ says 
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as would appear from his title f)f KhSn or it 
might be that Krittivilsa was childless. What- 
ever it be, the (^aka 1250 A.D.) is unten- 

able. Krittivasa, it seems certain, was born in 
the night of the 29th MAgha, (^aka 1354 (11th 
February, 1432 A.D.).” 

“Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for tlui North for his education when 
he had just entered his twelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursday. What was 
the date ? I believe that he wjis born under the 
influence of the star Kevatl in (^aka 1354. He 
must have completed his lith year on Saturday, 
the 28th Magha, ^aka 1305 (1443 A.D.) The 2.9'tb 
of Magha was the 6th day of the waxing moon. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Falgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Dosa, Eikta and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Falguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north j the moon and the planets were 
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favourable ; the planet AI r^aeinl uas ascen- 
dant that day. The ne.xt day (I'h’iday) was also 
a favourable one for eoininencing education. 
Krittivasa nm.st hav(! started from home on an 
auspicious day. Thus the dat(‘ tth of Kal^un, 
gaka 1B65 (14 13 A.D.) is found.”' 

All this is very well. Hut as f have already 
stated I think “puri/d Manila Musa” is not the 
correct reading; it should be 5i|v[ 

‘ the auspicious month of Milgha ’ and not the 
last date of Miigh, — the basis of I'rof. Kay’s 
calculations. '^4 is jiot a very familiar 

expression in Bengali and the meaning of it is 
not quite clear. Whereas 5[fj^ i.s in com- 

mon use and in old Ibnigali the words and 
<^[4 are often so written that there is every 
chance of one being mistaken for tln^ other. 

So after all the date remains unsettbul. From 
the account of the king’s court in which Kritti- 
vasa was present it appi^ars that it was the court 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ C’fbs C^U5*4?( 

■?rlwl ” “ the lord pjiramount of ( 3au(j.a who rules 
over the five Gaudas ” (from the Fun jab to 
Bengal including Orissa) ; theni were 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carrital a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majesty on 


' Translated from a Bengali artieln of Prof. Ray in the Sahitya 
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favouraliie; the planet Alr^aeirfi nas ascen- 
dant. that day. The ne.xt day (I'h’iday) was also 
a favotirahle one for eoinineneini^ edneation. 
KritthTisa nin.st hav(! started from homo on an 
auspicious day. Thus the date tth of Kal^un, 
^aka 1865 (14 13 A.D.) is found.”' 

All this is very well. But as f have already- 
stated I think “puritft Ma^ha Musa” is not the 
correct readin"; it should lie 
‘ the auspicious month of Mfi'jha ’ and not the 
last date of Miigh, — tln^ basis of l^’rof. Hay’s 
calculations. -^4 ■srf?! is not a very familiar 
expression in lieiif^ali and the meanim; of it is 
not quite clear. Whereas is in com- 

mon use and in old B(Mi^ali the words and 
•*^4 are often so written that there is every 
chance of one bein'jj mistaken for the other. 

So after all the date remaiiis unsetthwl. Prom 
the account of the kinf^’s court in which Kritti- 
vilsa was present it apptnirs that it was the court 
of a paramount kinp;, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ C’fhS C*I 

irW ” “ the lord paramount of (lauda who rules 
over the five Gaudas ” (fro!n tluj Punjab to 
Bengal including Orissa) ; there we.re 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carritxl a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majesty (xn 
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the throne surrounded by his ministers 
and other oHicers of States. All these and the 
accounts of the pm’sona^cs who were present 
there seem to indicate that the kini? was the 
ruler of B(m^al. Ilis eourl, thougli stamped 
with Mahomedan intluenee as evident from the 
fact that some of the ministers bore the title 
of Khan, savours of Hindu power and ascen- 
dancy. No Mahomedan officer or minister is 
named. I'he king appreciates Sanskrit verses 
recited by Krittivilsa, and .sacred sandal is used 
in th(‘ court for scent. Krittivilsa after having 
completed his educjition as|)ired to win his laurels 
in the court of the King of (Jamja of whom it 
is said that “ If the King of Gaur, the lord of 
the five provinces, r(!Cognises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can a.spire to.”* All 
these lead us to believe that it was llajS Ganeya, 
the only Hindu monarch of Gaur who ruled from 
1398-1408 A.l). According to Mr. Stapleton 
he ascended the throne in 1411 A.D. 

If Prof. Ray’s calculations are true, Kritti- 
vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur king 
earlier than 1452 A.D. which is much later 
than the period covered by Raja Ganega’s 
reign. 

We believe we have given all up-to-date 
information on the point. The diflBLculty arising 
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out of Kvittivfisa’s not natniiig the King of Cxaur 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courtiers and said much about his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
ential members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
in cjfuestion being ascertained by future research. 

, Krittivasa, I believe, did not live long. Al- 
reacly when he finished the Aranya Kilnda he 
was in a very bad state of hefilth. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his Ilama- 
yana we find the poet complaining of his serious 
illness and broken health. He died childless — 
a fact that will be st>en from the genealogical 
records of the Kulin Brahmins. The Maha* 
baj^a by Uhruba Migra written in 1 1-85 A.l). 
mentions that “ Krittivasa was of a quiet tem- 
perament, dignified in his demeanour and liked 
by all people.” 

Rural Bengal still lies under the spell of 
the simple beauty of Krittivasa’s poem. The 
grocer after his raid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a band of gay companions 
before whom she chaiits the verses full of 
devotion. The fair listeners forget their meals as 
they listen to the tale of Sita’s sutferiugs. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and th^ are indelible. The writer of the 
prewnt l^t^es rwjolleots how as a child t or 5 
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out of Kvitfcivasa’s not naming the King of tfaur 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courti(ii’H and said much al)out his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
ential members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., thei-e is a great cliance of the dates 
in •(j[uestiou being fiscertained by future research. 

Krittivasa, I believe, did not live long. Al- 
ready when he finished the Aranya Kilnda he 
was in a very bad state of hwilth. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his llama- 
yana we find the poet complaining of his serious 
illness and broken health. He died childless — 
a fact that will be seen from the genealogical 
records of the Kulin Brahmins. The Maha* 
baj^a by Uhruba Migra written in 14*85 A.D. 
mentioES that “ Krittivasa was of a (juiet tem- 
perament, dignified in his demeanour and liked 
by all people.” 

Eural Bengal still lies under the spell of 
the simple beswity of Krittivasa’s poem. The 
grocer after his mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a band of gay companions 
before whom she chaiits the verses full of 
devotion. The fair Ihsteuers forget their meals as 
they listen to the tale of Sita’s sutterings. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and thMe are indelible. The writer of the 
prewnt l^t-gr^s r^llwjts how m a child t or 5 
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years old h(‘. used (o listen to the j)oem recited by 
his elder sister with a lieart that sometimes 
beat quickly anxious for the salety of Jlama, 
carried to the nether-world by the stratac;em of the 
wily Mahiravana, and at others with jubilant 
pride over the heroism of the monkey-god when 
first entering the Asoka groves of Lanka- 
Similar experiences have been gone through by 
thousands of the boys of Bengal homes. Lhe 
night advanced but. we could not sleep and we 
vividly recollecd. the impression made on us when 
such pessagos wer(' reml : — 

“The five heroes fell. Atikaya Ixjheld it. 
With his bow in hand he entered the field. In 
his iunenuost heart he prayed ‘ Oh RSma., give 
me a place at. your lotus feet ; if this you will 
not do, lieciiuse 1 am a son of Havana, there will 
be a stain, oh kindness ’ self, in thy fair name.”^' 
As we heard such pasaeiges the stately figure 
of the Kaksasa-hero with a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wratli rekdy to slay him, passed like a 
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years old he used (o listen to the poem recited hy 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes 
beat quickly anxious for the safety of llama, 
carried to the n(!ther- world hy the strataf'em of the 
wily Mahlravaua, and at others with jubilant 
pride over the heroism of the monkey-god when 
first entering the Asoka groves of Lanka. 
Similar experiences have heen gone through hy 
thousands of the hoys of llengal homes. The 
night advanced hut we could not sleep and w(^ 
vividly recollect the impression mjwlc on us when 
such pessagcs W(W(* reml : — 

“The five hcu’oes fell. .iV.tikaya heheld it. 
With his how in hand he entered the field. In 
his inneimsost heart he prayed ‘ Oh Rama., give 
me a place at. your lotus feet ; if this you will 
not do, l)ec!iuse 1 am a son of Havana, there will 
be a stain, oh kindness ’ self, in thy fair name.”' 

As we heard such passiiges the stately figure 
of the Raksasji-hero with a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wrath rekdy to slay him, passed like a 
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"lorious vision befon^ our eyes. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuije of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of t his light impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a de.sire to submit 
to resigned death on the other, ojxmed a world of 
spiritual Iwsauty which still excites my imagina- 
tion Man fights with his (iod and yet longs 
for a death at His hands. Does not this occur 
every day in our lives r "With the vile weapons 
of his passions Ixe fights and desires evermore 
for death with tears of remorse. He trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his reward. The infinite patlios of this struggle, 
the ever weak flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, — the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, tlie 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between Hama and the 
Eakaasa heroes. The eyes that were inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly bends low with humility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood flashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa’s Ramayaj&a to memory without 
any conscious effort. 

B/Ural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are KrittivSsa and Ka9lda8a and 
I believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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glorious vision befon^ our oyos. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuge of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of t his light impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 
to resigned death on the other, o|)<!ned a world of 
spiritual teiuty which still excites my imagina- 
tion Man lights with his (Jod and yet longs 
for a death at His hands. Does not this occur 
every day in our liv('s r M'ith the vile weapons 
of his passions lie fights and desires evermore 
for death with tears of remorse. He trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and awaits the call of Death as 
his reward. The infinite pathos of this struggle, 
the ever weak flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, — the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, tlie 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring child, 
is suggested by this war between llama and the 
Eaksasa heroes. The eyes that were inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high with defiant pride 
suddenly bends low with hunaility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions which even 
in my childhood flashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa’s Ramayapa to memory without 
any conscious effort. 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are KritlivSsa and Ka 9 ldasa and 
I believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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of our rustic poopI(‘ giviii" them an insight 
into deeper prohlems of life and into spiritual 
beauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and (piiet people, but wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned. 

I shall here quotf^ two passages from Kritti- 
Vasa. The first one is headed 
“Kama bewailing the loss of 
Slta.” This is not a paraphrase 
of Valmiki’s text in Bengali. Tt is original in 
many points. 

Ttama hfimiilhu) the lorn of Slta. 

“ With the mighty bow in hand, Rama was 
f on his way back home. Hero many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snakie 
glided through the woody path and on his right 
I a jackal yelled.' 

“ Is it possible that Laksmapia would leave 
Slta all alone in the house and come out at the 
Rak^asa’s call ? Tlie night-ranger imitated my 
: voice, it is true, but will Laksmapa be deceived 

S by it F Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow P 

Already the burden given me by my step-mother 
j is heavy enough for me.” 


^ Valmiki does not mnution these sights direacled by 

the Bettspali village.folk. Ke only mentipiis a tremonr in the Ipwbr 
lid of Eama*a left eye makes a 

ireference to some inaiispioioai sights 
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of our rustic people i'ivin" them an insight 
into deeper prohlems of life and into spiritual 
beauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and <iuiet people, but wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned. 

I shall here quotes two passages from Kritti- 
vasa. The first one is headed 
oriKinamy.’’'''’" " “ Kilma bewailing the loss of 

Sltfi.” This is not a paraphrase 
of Valmiki’s text in Bengali. Tt is original in 
many points, 

Ttamn the lots of Slta. 

“ With the mighty bow in hand, BSma was 
on his way back home. Hero many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snakie 
glided through the woody path and on his right 
a jackal yelled.* 

“ Is it possible that Laksmapia would leave 
Sits all alone in the house and come out at the 
Eak^asa’s call The night-ranger imitated my 
voice, it is true, but will Laksmapa be deceived 
by it ? Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow P 

( Already the burden given me by my step-mot&ei' 
is heavy enough for me.” 

^ Valmiki does nofc miiBtion thew 
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“ Ililraa invoked the prc'sidiue; deities of the 
hills and dales, and prayed to tlunn saying, ‘ for 
to-day only do ye protect Sita from all harm ! ” 

“ ‘His forebodings, hovvevej-, proved too true, 
for here did lie see Laksmana appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck wiih dismay did he 
make this anxious query : 

“How is it, dear lirother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Srtjl all alone ? I now 
see that a great disastiir awaits me. Slta has 
fallen a victim to th(‘ sinister device of the 
Rak^asa whom I have just killed. She, my best 
treasure on earth, I left in your ciustody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. Where, oh custodian, is my dear trea-sure 
now? Repeatedly did I give you warning but 
you heeded not what I .said. My heart tells me 
that no more shall I see her in our pleasant 
cottage-home. She is like gold — like a jewel — 
like anything ever held dear by a man. Un- 
guarded she has been left and surely seized by 
wicked hands. This HamJaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by Rak^sas and animals ferociou.s and 
wild. There is no knowing at whose hands has 
.she fallen to-day. 'J he Raksasas particularly are 
our.enemies here and I apprehend some foul play. 
The Risis have always warned us about the 
Rak^sas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the warning ! 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
For, you are kuown for your great wisdom and I 
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“ lliima invoked the pr('.sidini>: deities of the 
hills and dales, and prayed to tlnnn saying, ‘ for 
to-day only do ye protect Sita from all liarm ! ” 

“ ‘His forebodings, however, proved too true, 
for here did he see Laksmana appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck with dismay did he 
make this anxious query : 

“How is it, dear brother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Sfta all alone ? I now 
see that a great disastm’ awaits me. Srta has 
fallen a victim to the sinister device of the 
Rak^asa whom I have just killed. She, my best 
treasure on earth, I hd’t in your custody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. Where, oh custodiaji, is my dear treasure 
now? Repeatedly did I give you w'arning hut 
you heeded not what I .said. My heart tells me 
that no more shall I see her in our pleasant 
cottage-home. She is like gold — like a jewel — 
like anything ever held dear by a man. Un- 
guarded she havS been left and surely seized by 
wicked hands. This Dapeiaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by Rak^sas and animals ferocious and 
wild. There is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. 'Jhe Raksasas particularly are 
our enemies here and I apprehend some foul play. 
The Risis have always warned us about the 
Raksasas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the warning ! 
No fault of yrours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
For, you are known for your great wisdom and I 
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have always thnu^hl you more prudent than 
myself. The sta^ with jjjolden strij)es that you 
saw was a Raksasa in disf^uise. It was not a 
stag but Maricha of whom you may have heard. 
'I’here a(;e witli what a terrible mace in his left 
i hand does he lie low struck by my sure arrows.’ ‘ 

“ As llama was telling his fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry approaclu‘d their 
i cottage. And when at the gate tliey arrived 

j Rama cried out ‘ dear Slhi, come out.’ The 

words were echoed in the wilderness, but no 
r response did conu^ from the cottage. Exhausted 
and unnerved llama, with his bow in hand, .sat 
‘ on the bare ground — like one lo.st to the outside 
world. A moment after he exclaimed : 

“ ‘ How strange is it, where is Sttti gone ? My 
life will T destroy if Sihl is not found out. She 
was in a lonely house and carried off by some 
stranger’s hatids. This has been even as I told 
you before.’ 

‘ Thc‘ pathoi of hh€i original itj tho lino? 

vf^rfT vi »n*nr>!nwf v i 

j w n vt f%sn i 

j nawETB I 

w *n t l^ft ii 

I vt sftr I 

[ w m m’ffflfun t €hn i 

I , ^ ' 

Ht; BtfftRii ’Stm vnit h” 

are not reprodneotl here. Bnfc the Benp^ali poet puts altogether new 
things in the month of Rama, such as wonkl more ©Reetivaty appeal to 
Bengali readers, ' - 
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have always thou^hl you more prudent than 
myself. The staiJi; witJi golden strij>es that you 
saw was a liaksasa in disf^uise. It was not a 
stag but Mariciha of whom you may have heard. 
I’here a(;e with what a t<u’rible mace in his left 
i hand does he lie low struck hy my sure arrows.’ ‘ 

I “ As Kama was telling his fears, the two 

brothers all in a hurry approached their 
I cottage. And when at the gatn tliey arrived 

, Rama cried out ‘ dear Sita, come out.’ The 

words were eclioed in the wilderness, but no 
! response did conn* from the cottage. Exhausted 
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“All through the woody haiihs of the silvery 
Godavari they searched — eatdi spot — each shade of 
tree. Each bovver and Imudy path, the hermitages 
of Risis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enter. A hundiaid times did they 
each spot examine, coming hack to the same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen. But nowhere was she — the apple of her 
husband’s eyes — found. Tears choked Hama’s 
voice as he tried to address Ijaksmana. And at 
his sorrow even the birds that flew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
moved by sympathy. Eor the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi- 
tages came to RSma and offered him advice, 
charging him to control his grief. But this 
bore no fruit. With a Ixnvildered look did he 
exclaim ‘ Oh my darling, where art thou ?’ His 
vacant gaze did he fix to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the bare earth 
exhausted. 

“ Kecovering from his fit he thus addressed 
his brother : 

“‘Where shall I go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana ? Who is there to give me tidings 
of her ? Islshe playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a pleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh liak^mapa, for I am really 
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“All through the woody hanks of the silvery 
Godavari they searched — eatdi spot — each shade of 
tree. Each bovver and loiudy path, the hermitages 
of Risis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enter. A hundr(^fl times did they 
each spot examine, corning back to the same place 
again and again to remove some donlrts that had 
arisen. But nowhere was she — the apple of her 
husband’s eyes — found, 'bears choked Rama’s 
voice as he tried to address Ijaksmaria. And at 
his sorrow even the Irirds that Hew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to be 
moved by sympathy. For the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi- 
tages came to RSma and offered him advice, 
charging him to control his grief. But this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim ‘ Oh my darling, where art thou ?’ His 
vacant gaze did he fix to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the bare earth 
exhausted. 

“ Recovering from Jiis fit he thus addressed 
his brother: 

“‘Where shall I go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana ? Who is there to give me tidings 
of her ? Islshe playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a pleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh liakema^a, for I am really 
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xmable to .support my i?rier. Tt may be that 
without waitiuiJ: for my couseut like a .sylvan 
deity slui has i^otu^ U) wander in the woods in 
company with some Jlisi’s wife. Is she wander- 
ing about the fJodavari banks with her face like 
lotus? There is (|uite a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, tlu' fairest of them all. Grit may 
be that the ^odde.ss haksmi whose favourite 
abode is among lotiuses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lotus-plants the godde.ss has hidden 
her. The demon Rahu ' who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her for the moon and 
' eaten her up as he does the moon. Or has the 

goddess earth, whose daughter • Slhl is, seeing 
her fallen in (U^ep distress — her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her back 
to herself ? 'fhough my kingdom have I lost, 
the presiding goddess of my royal house was with 
me. For a moment, she did not forsake her 
husband’s side. Oh what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unheedingly in this wilderness ! 
My step-mothers’ wishes are now fulfilled. For, 

‘ this is surely the oruelest cut of all. As the 

lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds, 


‘ Accord i lig the octioii, thcdcwion upthe dlgite 

of the meoe which (!u»u«ci her tu wiwie. During the Dauv eoMfse 
k eomitletoly devoured, 

® sits is Muid to have boeu a daugiitttr of the BaHh'Whdui’Bip., 
Jitusha. fouiiil in the Hehh furrow an a baby, white b® wap' 
ploughing. . .. , - 
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miable to support my i^riol'. Tt may l)e that 
without waitiuij: for my consent like a sylvan 
deity siui has ^one <o wander in the woods in 
company with som<i llisi’s wife. Is she wander- 
ing about the ( Jodavarf banks with her face like 
lotus? There is (|uit(^ a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, the fairest of them all. Grit may 
be that the goddess Ijaksmi whose favourite 
abode is among lotuses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lolais-plants the goddess has hidden 
her. The demon Rahu ' who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her for the moon and 
eaten her up as he does the moon. Or has the 
goddess earth, whose daughter - Sita is, seeing 
her fallen in dt‘ep distress — her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her hack 
to herself ? T'hough my kingdom have I lost, 
the presiding goddess of my royal house was with 
me. For a moment, she did not forsake her 
husband’s side. f)h what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unheedingly in this wilderness ! 
My step-mothers’ wishes are now fulfilled. For, 
this is surely the cruelest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds, 

‘ Accordiiig tht? twiioM, thodeiiMon l^hiie«rtg upfclie dlgite 

o£ the meoe wluoh (ifiuaes her tu wane. Daring the Danv eoMpe ahe 
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ploughing. . ^ 
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in what (l«^pth of forest, has Sfta hidden herself V 
She was like a i>;olden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdeniiifjf all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home? 
Ye, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the w'orld’s darkness hy day aiid night, ye 
cannot remove tins gloom of my heart — I see 
darkness all around as my light has gon(> away. 
Vacant is the world in my eyes jmw she is the life 
of my life and is what its jewel is to the snake.* 
I know thee, oh Panchavatl, " to Ixs a shrine. I 
lived here in that faith. Fit r(5Wfii-d luist thou 
given me for my choice. You tr(!es and creepers 
and birds and animals thatdw<;ll in this place, tell 
me who is it that has carried olf my dear Sltil ? ’ ” 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with woraen«kind, to a morl)id excess. 
It relates that Laksmapa had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years ; nor did he look upon any 
woman’s face for that period. 


hiiS'Si""''”" These were, (according to 


the Bengali poist, the requisite 
conditions for one who would slay Indrajita, 


^ The popular belief ie that there ig a wptiekig of niiakeg that oarry 
jewels on their heads. It is said that the snake lays down the jewel 
on the ground for seeking its prey by the light that eonieg from it. 
But if at thi^ ■lime any one takes po-ssession of it, the snake dies ctf a 
broken heart. 

' ■ ^ ‘Bauehamt’; was a part of the l^aydakii fou«t where Eitna and 
haksmaigta had their oottege. 
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in what deptli of forest, has Sita hidden herself? 
She was like a. golden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdeniiif^ all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home? 
Ye, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the w'orld’s darkness hy day and ni"ht, ye 
cannot remove tins j^loom of my heart — I see 
darkness all around as my lij^ht has gone; away. 
Vacant is the world in my (?yes now’ she is the life 
of my life and is w’hat its jewel is to the snake.‘ 
I know thee, oh Fanchavati, " to he. a shrine. I 
lived here in that faith, h’it rew'ard luist thou 
given me for my choice. You tr(5es and creepers 
and birds and animals thatdwudl in this place, tell 
me who is it that has carried olT my dear Sita ? ’ ” 
The next one is a pur<ily Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with women«kind, to a morbid excess. 
It relates that Laksmajja had no sletjp nor any 
meal for fourteen years ; nor did he kmk upon any 
woman’s face for that period. 
These were, according to 
the Bengali potd, the requisite 
conditions for one who would slay Indrajita, 

^ The popular belief is that thert^ in a wpiiokis of siiakos that oarry 
jewels on their heads. It is said that the snake lays down the jewel 
on the ground for seeking its prey by the light that eonies from it. 
Bnt if at th^ ■•lime any one takes po-ssession of it, the snake dies of a 
broken heart. 

■ ^ ;Banohamty was a part of the Oatafakii foreat where Eima and 

iiaksma^a had their txybfcage. 
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Bavaija’.s son — the ^w:it lioro of Lankii. Kama 
himself, whoso companion Laksmana was in the 
forest, (lid not know that tlm lattcir liad done all- 
this wonderful f{!at. So when tlie sages told 
him of this, Ins ask(nl Ijaksinana 1o produce all 
the fruits and swc(‘t roots that he had given him 
for his meal during tlioso fourteen years. By a 
curious charm elTected hy l.lio touch of tlie mighty 
hero, these wen-e prcscrvtjd ; so Ijaksmana was 
in no dilliculty in producing them before 
Hama who counted tin; number of fruits, etc. 
supplied, and found them short by those of seven 
days. With tins preliminary remark I shall here 
translate an extract, from Krittivils’s poem : 

“ The sage Agasta said ‘ There was no hero in 
Lanka, none in tluj world, who could be a match 
for Indrajita. t)n(! who did not sleep, nor took 
any meal, nor saw any woman’s face for fourteen 
years, was alone capable of killing him.’ 

“ llama said, ‘ This is absurd, oh sage, I have 
given Laksmapa fruits to eat with my own hands 
every day, during the fourteen years. Sits was 
with us for all this time. How could Lak§mapa 
avoid seeing her face ? I and Sita lived in a 
cottage, and there was another cottage close by 
reserved for Laksmapa. How is it possible that 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?’ : 

“ The sage said, ‘ Better summon Laksmapa 
before the court and ask him.’ ” , 

“ Laksmapa was accordingly brought to th6 
presence of Eama. Bama addressed him and said, 
23 
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‘ Swear by mo, Laksmaua, {.hat you will speak 
the whole truth. We three 
forost fov fourteen 
years, how was it that yon 
did not see Slta’s face ? You brought fruits for 
all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ? A rooin was set apart for your 
rest, how was it that you did not sleep for four- 
teen years ?” 

“Laksmana said, ‘When the nicked llavapa 
abducted Sita, we two weopini,' sought her 
in the forest. In the lliswaimikha hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you a.sk(!d mo in the 
presence of Sugriva ‘Se(5 Laksma^ia, if you 
recognise these to he the oriuimonts of Sita.’ I 
could not recognise lier necklace or breast orna- 
ments, hut I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on ber feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beatitiful feet.” 

- “ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 
sleep for 14) years. You and 

sloop all (;]jQ 

cottage, 1 kept guard at the 
door-way with my how in hand. On the first 
day sleep came to my eyes and it seemed to 
overpower me. I was angry and with the 
string of my how hound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. I said “for four- 
teen years Rama will he in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period. When he will 


Did not sloop all 
this time. 
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‘ Swear by mo, Laksmaua, ibat you n-ill speak 
the whoh' truth. AVe three 
awomali'i twost foi* fourteen 

years, how was it that you 
did not see Slta's face ? You brought fruits for 
all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ? A room was set apart for your 
rest, how was it that you did not shtep for four- 
teen years ?” 

“Laksmaua said, ‘When the nicked Havana 
abducted Sita, we two weopiiu,’ sought her 
in the forest. In the lliswainukha lulls we got 
some of her ornaments, you askuid mo in the 
presence of Sugriva ‘Sec; Laksmaija, if you 
recognise these to be the ormimoni-s of Sita.’ I 
could not recognise lier necklace or breast orna- 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beaxitiful feet.” 

• “ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 
sleep for 14) years. You and 
this°L"°‘ Sita used to live in the 
cottage, 1 kept guard at the 
dodr-way with my bow in hand. On the first 
day sleep came to ray eyes and it seemed to 
overpower me. I was angry and with the 
string of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. I said “for four- 
teen years Rama will be in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period. When he will 
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be installed on the throne of Ayodhyfi al’ter four- 
teen years, and Sltii, the (lucen, will sit by his 
left side and I shall hold tin; royal umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me.” 
j “Bear with me awhihi and I will prove it to you. 

; On coming to Ayodhyfi wluui you and Sita sat on 
j the throne and T stood with tin; umbrella spread 
over your head, Hudd(;nly it fell from iny hand ; 

; for sleep, triu; to Inu' pi-omisi^, had come to my 
. (‘yes tlu'u. I was ashanujd and 

smiled at. my fault. This you 
marked, lliinr again, oh lord, how I abstained 
fi'oin food for fourttaui y(‘ars. .1 used to bring 
1 fruits from the for((s(, and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don’t you remember, 
oh lotus-eyed one, that each time you mod to 
: say, “accept these, oh Laksmapa ? ” 

i “I kept thism in tluj cottage, you never asked 

me to eat and I refrniruid from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years’ storing are preserved.” 

“ Eama asked Lnksinana to produce them 
before the court. 

“ Tlusy were accordingly brought and Rama 
asked Laksmana to count them. Laksraapa 
counted and satisfied lifima about all the days, 

I except only seven. Rilma said, ‘ You have then, 
ray beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Laksmana replied ‘ Fruits were not at all 
gathered for these seven days, dust remember 
when you w^ere in the hermitage of Vigwa- 
mitra, and the news of our father’s death 
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be installed on the t hrone of Ayodhyn after four- 
teen years, and Sita, the (jucen, will sit hy his 
left side and I shall hold the royal umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me.” 

“Bear with me awhile and I willprovcitto you. 
On coming’ to Ayodhya wluvii you and Sita sat on 
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smiled at my lault. This you 
marked. .Hear again, oh lord, how I abstained 
from food for fourttsni years. .1 used to bring 
fruits from tlu^ fon^st. and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don’t you remember, 
oh lotus-cyed one, that each time you used to 
say, “accept these, oh ljaksmai>a ? ” 

“I kept them in the cottage, you never asked 
me to eat and 1 refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years’ storing are preserved.” 

“ Eama asked Laksmana to produce them 
before the court. 

“ They were accordingly brought and Rama 
asked Laksmana to count them. Lakstnapa 
counted and satisfied Rama about all the days, 
except only seven. Rama .said, ‘You have then, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Laksmana replied ‘ Fruits were not at all 
gathered for these seven days. Just remember 
when you were in the hermitage of Vigwa- 
mitra, and the news of our father’s death 
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was coni nmni cat 0(1 to us ; no fniifs were 
collected that day. 'J'lu* day when Slta was 
abducted none of us cared to 
gather fruits. This was also the 
cas(' on th(' day when Tndrajita 
bound us by his magic; noos(‘, calh'd ihe nugoi. 
paga. 'We had faintc'd and reinaiinal unconscious 
the whole day. Then romemh(>r the day Avhen 
Indvajita cut otT the In^ad of the* image that we 
had mistaken for the real Sltfi, and we were lost 
in grief at the sight ; no fruits could he plucked' 
and gatluired that day. The fifth day was that 
memorable one when we w('re takaui (captives 
into the nether worldly Main Havana, Ilanumtina 
knows it ; we could have no food that dav. 
Then there is the day, when Havana pierced 
my breast with his spear tin* Qiklireln and you 
were lost in grief. It was 1 who used to gather 
fruits, your humhle servant lay senseless in the 
battle field, who would gather fruits that day ? 
The seventh day was that one when lljlvaiia was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee we forgot 
all about our meal, and no fruits were gathered.” 

After, Krittivasa’s remarkable recension of 
the Bamayana 'was composed, nearly a century 
and a half passed before any one else attempted 
a similar task. The stories of the Earaayaija 
were constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly through 
Dravidian sources and no leas by popular imagi- 
nativeness. The poem was sung everywhere and 
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new leav'os ■W(>ro axuu'd to the old book owini>; lo 
new ideals heiiii^ presenttal l)y tlie progressive 
religious cull are of Ihe iieople. The soughs were 
sung bel’oia! largo audiences consisting of the 
illiterate villagfU's for the most part, and the 
head sing('r or tlu' cjuiiru constantly aimed at 
amusing tlios(* p(a)ple by humour. Kavichandra, 
the poet, in the Idth ccnitury introduced the 
humorous spiamh of i)rinee Anga,da in the 
coiirt of Havana, a speech charact(*rised by its 
pointedness, flashes of po(dry and no less by its 
coarse wit, which, howcuau* appealed to the 
simple and illitfU’aie villageix the most. New 
characters were introduce,;!. Whether they were 
taken frotti ancient traditions, current in the 
country or from forgotten Sanskritic works it 
cannot ht^ ascertained. Tluiv might have been 
created by the rural-folk propounding their new 
creeds or for pniscmting luiw situations from 
the old Ilamriyanic legend. The characters 
of Tarani 8en, Vrravahu and Mahl R!lvai?.a whre, 
as has already been said, altogether new. Even 
TalsT D.l,s, who comi)osed his lliimayana long 
after Krittivasa, did not include the first two, 
and though the last-named hen)’s exploits find a 
place in the poem, he is called 
Ahl Havana there and not 
Mahl Ravapfi. The episode 
known as ‘Kalanemir Lanka Bata’ (division of 
Lanka by Kalanemi) is a fresh addition and full 
of humorous beauty. Kalanemi, Bavapa’s 
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uncle, was deputed to kill Jlaiiuman by a 
stratagem, i^aksmaua lay iii a critical position, 
struck by Indrajita in the l)attl(‘ field, and 
llanutnan was apj)oiiit(‘d to bring sonuj medici- 
nal herbs known as an infallibh^ cure for mortal 
wounds. Laksmana would die if Ibinuraan 
could he obstruct(ui in his n ay ; and if baksinaiia 
died, llama was sure also to die or be paralysed 
by grief. 8o if ICalanemi succeefbul in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would h(^ safe 
from the enemy, and Havana promise.d Kalanemi 
half of Ins kingdom if flie d(‘siie(l rt^stilf could be 
achieved by him. Kalauemi’s stratagems failed 
and he was kille,d ))y Uanuman, but before his 
tragic death, lui had calculated his share of 
Havana’s dominions in the event of succ^css much 
in the strain of the milk-maid of tln^ Katha- 
sarit silgara or of Alanaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable. His soliloquey is humorous and heoomes 
more so being shown in contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
within himself : — 

“ I shall measure with a tape my portion in 
the north, south and west, hut I shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the embankment on the sea coast. There is 
certainly a risk of the ’em bank ment breaking 
there. I shall allow Havana to retain as much 
portion in the east as he may desire ” ; and so on. 

“ Ealnemi’s division of Laijka ” has passed 
into a common phrase in Bengali indicating the 
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foolishness of ealculjititiif tint prize Ixiforo it is 
actually oljtaiiied. 'rhe char;icter of Kukim is 
another addition in tlu' Ihuigali R.aniayanas. 
We find it in the Ramayana ])j (Ihandravatl. 
For five hundred y(vu’s the slock of Rainilyanic 
legends are constantly on the increase and the 
villages of Bengal have so (ioinpletely assimilated 
them that they toll it ovtn- and again in their 
own language with their own additions largely 
derived from their own life and environments. 
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(«) Dvija Ma(ihukan(im. 

{h) Cliant1nivnir.s {Xfpulniity aiuoii^M the runtl folk of 
(r) llor life -diHUppoinlnienl in love. 

(d) The Hlory of KeiianXnia, l lic roi)her. 

(e) Cliaudravali’H ivugie ileuth. 

(/) Her Btlinilyarjia. 

((/) The infltieiice. of the .hun HfiimXyana on the IlengiiH iWmiXyanuH. 

(rt) iJriJa Mudhaliantha. 

Among the KviocoHsors of Xrittivasa ive find 
five most conspicaioiiH. All of them lived in the 
16th century. Chiindrfivati, llvija Madhu- 
kantha, Kavichandra, Sasthivara and (Jangadasa 
Sen. 

Of Dvija Madhukantha we know vei’y little. 
Stray portions of his llnmayana have be(iu found, 
and some of the MSS. are quite old. In the Library 
of the University there is one dated B. S. 1072 
(1664 A. D.) It is a portion of the UttarakSnda. 
The verses have a charm of simplicity about 
them, and the poet pays his respect to the pioneer 
in the field — Krittivasa — in the colophon. The 
copy was made by Kandarpa (^arnitt of the 
vOlage -Easyakula-Barakuda in the Samanta- 
hhum. Another MS. in which the names of 
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(/) Her BdnuXyana. 

(</) The irifhiciicc. of Mu* Jtuu HfituiXyaua ou the IhuigiMi iUuuIyanuH. 

(ft) iJriJa Mudlnihanlha. 

Among tlio succoHHors of Xrifiivasa we find 
five most constncuoiiH. All of them lived in the 
16th century. Chandravati, llvija Madhu- 
kantha, Kavichandra, Sasthivara and (langsdasa 
Sen. 

Of Dvija Madhukantha we know very little. 
Stray portions of his llnmayana have been found, 
and some of the MSS. are quite old. In the Library 
of the University there is one dated B. S. 1072 
(166-1 A. D.) It is a portion of the Uttarakanda. 
The verses have a charm of simplicity about 
them, and the poet pays his respect to the pioneer 
in the field Krittiviisa — in the colophon. The 
copy was made by Kandarpa ^arnift of the 
village Easyakula-Barakuda in the Samanta- 
bhum. Another MS. in which the names of 
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Madhukantlui and Ilaricliamna l)otli appear as 
authors in the eoloplion is also in the University 
Library. It is about 250 years old. There are 
several other .MSS. of Dvija Madhukantha’s 
Ramjlyana that I know of, hut I believe one in 
the possession of tlu! Calcutta Sahitya Parisat 
is. the oldest. 


(Zi) Chmi(lrar(rti\H iiopularUn (HHom/sl. the rural 
folk of MiimeHmKjh . 

The most conspicuous of this illustrious 
group, the successors of Xrittivilsa in the field 
of Vernacular Hainayilna, is perha))s ChandrSvatl, 
the poetess of Eastern Bengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her p(;rHonal beauty and accomplish- 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showing lier as one of the most oharihing 
figures in our literary world. It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no steps have been taken td 
rescue her works from oblivion by the Sahitya 
Pari§at or any other learned body who profes- 
sedly avow to further the cause 
fcos^boto.”°‘ of ffio old vernacular Utei^- 
ture of Bengal. In fact, I ahi' 
afraid, to most of you, if not to all present herej, 
he'r name will sound new. Yet this ignorance 
of her poems among the learned people of the 
prOVlnoe does not at all div'^t her of that 
84 
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(5) Ghmidrordlfa papularifi/ rouomfst the rural 
folk of Miimemimjli. 

The most c*,onspicuous of this illustrious 
group, the successors of Krittivasa in the field 
of Vernacular Katnayiliia, is perhaps Chandravatl, 
the poetess of Eastern Bengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish- 
raents and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showing her as one of the most charihing 
figures in our literary world. It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no steps have been taken td 
rescue her works from oblivion by the Sshitya 
Pari§at or any other learned body who profes- 
sedly S-Vow to further the cause 
sie is not known qJ |.|jq vemacular liteiS.- 
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ture of Bengal. In fact, I am 
afraid, to most of you, if not to all present herein 
her name will sound new. Yet this ignoraBO© 
of her poems among the learned people of the 

pretinoe dees not at all divest her ef that 
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which attaches to true merit or detract any 
portion from it. Througiiout tlu? rural villages 
of the whole Mymensiiigh district the boatman 
sings her songs, and they are on everybody’s 
lips on festive occasions. Hei* songs ai'e sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them ; when the bridal dress 
is worn and the barber’s services are required 
as a part of the requi.site rites of the marriage, 
Chandravatl’s songs must be sung by the women 
or there will be no joy. She has songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride. Her songs on 
ManasS Devi and her lliimayana are the favourite 
subjects in which the whole rural population 
of the district delights. Her songs of ManasS 
Devi worthily 8upplem<mt those of her father, 
the great poet Bapsi Dasa whose name is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber Kena 
Rama, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos which used to draw tears 
from the eyes of the village people. ‘Her songs . 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen- 
singh’ says Babu Chandrakumar De, the writer 
of her short memoir. 

Ghandravatl’s father Bapql Dasa was born 
(e) EerBfe, iu a Small village named Pat- 

. , wari in the subdivision of 

jPshorganj (Dist. Mymensingh). Bap.91 Dasa 
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which attaches to true merit or detract any 
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as I have just said, is one of the most illustrious 
of those poets who have written on Manasa 
Devi. His poem was finished in (^aka 14.97 
(1575 A.D.). The popularity of this poem is 
not restricted to Mymensingh alone. It used to 
be sung and read all over Bengal. The JBattala- 
Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 
editions of Bah 5 i Dasa’s work. For specimens of 
the poetical composition of Ban 9 i I beg you to 
refer to my Typical Seh^ctions from old Bengali 
Literature pul)lished by the University of 
Calcutta pp. 20 >2 19. Ban 9 i Dasa had already 
passed his youth wlien he finished his great work, 
for we find his daughter co-operating with him 
in his composition. 

Chandravatl was Hanoi’s only daughter. 
She was not only a genius but a reputed beauty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice 
in her RamSyapa : 

“The river Fulepwari (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course ; there on 
her bank lived Jadavjinanda, a Brahmin of the 
Bhattacharya family. His wife’s name was 
Anjana. The pair lived in a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts. He was a worshipper 
of Manasa Devi ; hence Laksmi (the goddess pf 
wealth ) left him in anger. 

“By the grace of Manasa Devi a son was 
born to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Banji Dasa whose fame a poet and a singer 
of the glories of the Manasa Devi is spread all 
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over the world. Hut inspite of his fame he is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manaail Devi, and the rice a}>d cowries that 
he earns thereby, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his worry and misfortunes the 
wretched Chandnivatl was horn in his house. 
He worships the goddoa.s Manasa Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to compose .songs in her honour, 
promising that this would remove his poverty. 

“Here do I bow to my motlu'r Sulochana 
and to my father Dvija Banc;! who has educated 
me in the PSuranic literature. T bow to the 
goddess Manasa Devi whose mercy i feel in my 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again bow to 
my mother for it is owing to her that ray eyes 
have seen the world. Before T commence my 
song I bow to the great god (^iva and his consort 
Parvatl and I bend low paying my obeisance to 
the river Pule5wari that has from childhood 
up quenched my thirst. * * » * 

I sing this song by the order of my father.”' 
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Chandravatl must have been about. 25 years 
old to be able to co-operate with lier father in 
producing the masterpiece on Manasa Devi, which 
as I have already said was completed in the 
year 1575. The poem was no doubt begun a few 
years earlier. Considering the voluminous size 
of the work we take it that the poem on ManasS 
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Devi was l>egun in 1570 A.D. and if Chandra- 
vafci was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birth would be 15 15 A.D. 

She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 
story of Kena Rama, a robber afterwards 
changed to a devotee and singer of the Manasa- 
cult. In this poem Chandravatl incidentally 
gives us a glimpse of the politicid condition of ^ 
the country 

'“The people in fear of plunder keep their i 
wealth buried under the earth. The deceits use ! 
nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly I 
take away all they possess. The docoits are the i 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Emperor’s power. The KSzl’s rule has ! 
ruined the people. In great fear many of j 
them havfi deserted their village-homes. Says ; 
Chandravatl, “the property and lives of people 
are at stake.” 

But the fertile <listrict of Mymensingh 
yielded large crops and “the straggling herds of 
buffalos and oxen in the meadows and cowsheds 
exceed all calculations.” 
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When the fate of the country was such, 
Ban9i Pasawith his party was one day travelling 

through a wild tract of iuugly 
Tbe ..r , , , „ •' / 

kads Rama—thc rob- hiiKi wlu'U th<;y coii fronted a 

l)and of rol>l)ers headed by 
Kena Rama, whose very nanie chilled the life- 
blood of the innocent rustic folk. For, of the 
robbers who infested the country at. the time, 
none was more dreaded than he. Kena Rsma 
demanded of Barn;! Dilsa and his party all that 
they had. “ Nothing have we to offer you ” they 
said and submitted themselves to the scrutiny of 
the robbers. Disappointed at not getting any- 
thing from them, Kf'na Rfltna said “No matter, 
we will kill you, for, killing is our profession.” 
Ban 9 i Dasa said, “ I am a Brahmin.” Kena Rama 
did not attach any importance to this statement, 
but carelessly asked his name. On being told 
that he was Bap^l Dasa the robber chief 
expressed his wonder “ Are you that man the 
pathos of whose songs is said to melt even a 
stone.” “ But even if it were possible to melt 
a stone it . is not easy to melt a stony heart” 
was the retort of the celebrated poet and , singer. 
iKena Ratna felt that the remark was aimal at 
■;him. There was some further conversation 
between the poet and the robber. The latter, 
however, seemed inexorable and expressed his 
determination to kill every one of , the party. 
Bangl said, “ If you are really bent on killing 
me, do so ; but permit me once for the last time 
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to sing the glory of ]Mai)asa Devi before I 
die.” Permission was granted and the party 
commenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the nndody (jnhanced by 
the joint voice of tlie chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain tliat came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” Avrites Chandravatl “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below I 
silently listened to the music. Kena llama ; 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute 
wonder. The birds that w'ere flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was Ban 9 l, the son of xVnjana, who was singing 
the song of Manasa Devi.”* 

The meadow in which the encounter with 
the robber took place exists up to this day and is 
called Jalia Haor. It is an area of about 20 miles | 
covered with reeds.** j 

The song continued till the highest pitch j 

of pathos was reached. The singer described the 
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to sing the glory of Manasa Devi before I 
die.” Permission was granted and the party 
commenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with (he nndody (jnhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain that came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” Avrites ChandrAvatl “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below 
silently listened to the music. KenS Rama 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute 
wonder. The birds that w'ere flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
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Ills 

widowhood of Behula, and her deterinination 
to carry her liushand’s dead-})ody through the 
waters of the (Jangura. She would go all alone 
in order to propitiate the goddess hy fast and vigil, 
so that her hushand might he restored to life. 
Writes Chandifivatl, 

“Ban9isangof Behula becoming a widow. 
Kena Rjlraa’s eyes overilow'ed wdth tears ; but 
when my father described her sulferings on the 
rafter that carried her over the waters, Kena 
Rama threw his sword away and cried aloud.”* 
The next stage in the co version of this robber 
may be easily conceived. He oifered all his 
wealth to the poet, and wanted to learn the songs, 
for the robber was gifted with a soul-stirring 
charming voice. Bat.vyl rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Kena llfima was truly repentant, took care 
of him and admitt(!d him as one of his party. 
So fully was Kenii Itilraa trained in the songs of 
Manasa Bevi that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for his master’s family 
by his songs while Ban^I retired. Writes 
Chandra “ So were the songs of Manasa Deri 
popularised in the country. Even stone melted 
and tears flowed on all sides when Kena Rama 
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widowhood of Behula, and her determination 
to carry her Iiusband’s dead-1)ody through the 
waters of the (Jangura. She would go all alone 
in order to propitiate the goddess by fast and vigil, 
so that her husband might be restored to life. 
Writes Chandravatl, 

“ Ban9l sang of liehula becoming a widow. 
Kena Rama’s eyes overtiow'ed with tears ; but 
when my fatlier described her sullbrings on the 
rafter that carried her over the waters, Kena 
Rama threw lus sword away and cried aloud.”* 

The next stage in the coversion of this robber 
may be easily conceived, ile olferod all his 
wealth to the poet, and wanted to learn the songs, 
for the robber was gifted with a soul-stirring 
charming voice. Bat.n;! rejected the offer of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Keml llaina was truly repentant, took care 
. of him atid admitt(!d him as one of his party. 
So fully was Keiul Rama trained in the songs of 
Manasa BevI that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for his master’s family 
by his songs while Ban^I retired. Writes 
Chandra “ So were the songs of Manasa Devi 
popularised in the country. Even stone melted 
and tears flowed on ail sides when Kena Rama 
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sang. Tho VC17 leavers ol' tro(\s droopcMl low, as 
it were, in admiration, 'riiis the danghter of 
Banc;! Dasa sing.s in tln^ Bayiu' metr**.’’ 

This was tin' poetie and spiritual environ- 
ment in the midst of wliieh Chandravatl had 
her early training. She was a beaut i Fid girl and 
,. the fame of her talents had 
apiwiutiiio.ifc III lovo. spread far and near. Even as 
a child “she lisped in numbm-s For the numbers 
camci.” Bane! Dasa, law fatlnn*, reeeive<l many 
proposals for h(w marriage from suit, abb* parties. 
But Ohaudravatl had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named Jayacliandra. with whom she 
used to read in lln^ village-l’atln/da when very 
young. Jayacliandra hirmself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to iniin’change verses 
of their own composition which showed their 
cleaverness in rhyming. Tn the Padmapuraria by 
Bangl Dasa, we find verwses written by both. Bangi 
Dasa encouraged thesi; romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Jayachaudra w'ere betrothed. 

But this is the curse on true love that it is 
scarcely requited. One of our poets lias sung that 
if a true lover would have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it would lie like the 
achievement of impossible things ; it would he 
like the sandal tree hearing flowers or sugar-cane 
hearing fruits. Jaychandra proved tickle and 
untrustworthy. While still outwardly profess- 
ing his feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Mahomedan girl, and the exotic 
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charm of ihi!^ provinl so powoi-ful that a 

few clays boCoro <,h(‘ (lay fixcid Tor wedding, he 
turned a Maliotnedan and niarried the Maho- 
medaii girl. 8o \(('re <lie prospicts of wedded 
life and its liappine.ss pictured by the lovely 
poetess blasted for (nan’. Slie took the vow of 
life-long' maidenhood ami her father erected a 
temple of C^ivn on the banks of tin; Fulec;vvari, in 
which Chandra .s|)ent ino.sl of her time engaged 
in devotional servicnrs to thci grc'at (bnl. Here 
also did she Ix'gin to writn tin' ilamayana which 
gained an (^xtraordinary popularity within a 
short time. II<n' own sorrows, disappointed 
feelings and }n>r resigned devotion became a 
living fountain of |)atho.H in the description of her 
Sita, and peopI(i n^ad this Jlilinayana with tears 
in their eyes. 

Years of ansbu'e hardship, of unflinching 

devotion to the great God, 

II or (loath. . i , , • T X 

(luieted her mind to some 
extent, but a change which was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate career. 
Jayachandra became repentant and wrote her a 
letter begging pardon and requesting an inter- 
view. She shewed tlie letter to her father who 
advised her to give a polite reply hut refusing 
permission to see her. She accordingly wrote 
him a letter in which she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 
sound spiritual advice. Jayachandra maddened by 
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charm of this lovc^ proved so powerful that a 
few days befon^ Uh' (lay lixed for wedding, h(^ 
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remorse and ardent desire to see Chandra came 
to the village Pjitwari — the scene of his child- 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission Ar^as not granted, came to the temple 
of (^iva where Chandra was. lie, however, 
found it shut from witliin and the frenzied lover 
dared not ask her to open it for him. The - 
beautiful nialatl flowers — the mndhi/a malatl 
that bloomed in the (wening grew abundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple. With the purple 
juice of th(! flower dayachandra wrote some 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Pule9warl where he drowned himself 
in disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now. 

After this catastrophe Chandrft had not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Ramayana remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Sita’s exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself ! 
passed away from this earth. No disease troubled { 
her except that of the mind ; she was in the 
temple absorbed in the contemplation of ^iva, I 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did j 
her breath stop and people knew not if it was a | 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually | 
faded away. Thus the tender-hearted lovely I 
poetess fell a victim to the infallible arrows of | 
the god with a flowery bow. | 

In the Ramayaija of ChandrSvatl, a new j 
character, that of Kukua, has l)een introduced. | 
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She is a (hiughtor oC Kaikeyi and it is said slie 
rciceived her Ivainiti^ from that 
Hor vvilvaiid \vi(!k('(l maid-wii’Yant 

Manthara who was flie. fountain -head of all 
mischief and whos(‘ sinislxn- purpose had brought 
ruin upon Ayodliya. Kukua is represented as a 
second lago/ We shall liere quote a passage 
from the episode of STia’s (jxile. llama had just 
heard the scandal that was tlniu the topic of the 
Ayodhya people. How could he accept Sita as 
his queen, aftt'r she had been taken by force and 
made to shry at the. hai-em of fjahka for days and 
months ? iUima. was sad at he.art at the re})ort 
of this scandal and meditated what he should do 
to keep the pure lame of tin* throne ot AyodhySL 
from stain, convinced though he was of the perfect 
innocence of his (pnu'n. Meantime the follow- 
ing incident took plac(! in the apartment of 
the queen herself.' 


I C’ll I 

C*t1ts C’tl I 

c’tt ^ II 

w\f^ w m\ c’tl 1 

^ C’tl ^ I 

tsjK ^9f c^(t II 
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. W of flo„-o« „.as Srl,x i„ ho., private chamber. 
IJie .sweet-scented lotu.ses smiled on all sides 
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On the plates Ia.v a rariei:y of fruits and the 
maids were in attendance f.here to serve the 
least wishes of their deer queen. A story-teller 
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SHE DRAWS A I’ICTUHK 


1 i>i) 

a inakl wlio had a rare "il't in that respBCi — 

was near her, anmsiiii^ liar hy reciting a romantic 
fable, when Kukua, tin* (inecn’s sister-in-law, 
paid her a visit. Kukna said : 

“‘Lishsn to me, qneen, will yon tell me how 
you spent your tinn*. in Havana’s house ? We 
never saw the Haksasa chief. W(; have lu'ard it 
said ho had Dm heads and t.wtmty arms. Will you 
draw a pictui’(' of the king of l^jinka and satisfy 
my curiosity? ’ 

“ Sita was (juit(5 uninu’vn'd at t his request. Th(^ 
maids Fanned her and sprinkled cool water on 
her face, and said to Kukua: ‘ Do not, oh noble 
lady, make, this impro]>er reciuest; it is the 
king’s ord('r upon us to see that nothing of a 
painful nature is spoken to Iwir, .specially as she 
is e)mente.’ 

“But th(' sister-in-law was pei'sistent and 
would not he dissuaded, and Slla said : ‘ I, never 
had a clear sight of him. How can I draw a 
picture? ’ But thougli the ({uecn tried to avoid, 
Kukua still persisted in her request, and with 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Sita said : ‘ I saw only the .shadow of the king 
of Lahka on the sea when he carried me over it. 
There I remember to have seen his 20 arms and 
10 heads.’ Kukua now laid her.salf on the 
couch l)0.side Sita, and again and again requested 
her to draw a sketch of Ravap,a as she had seen 
him. So the queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of Ravaija on the fan. After 
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this she felt tired and closed her (^yes in sleep. 
Kukucl placed the fan with Havana’s portrait 
painted therein on Ihe breast of Sita. Then 
she wont to the king and said : ‘ Dear cousin, you 
love Sita, better than your own self. ,lust come 
and behold your loyal (|ueen. She cannot for- 
get Havana. She has drawn his portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her bre^ast and shut her eyes 
to contemplate him more vividly in her mind.’ 
Just then the si)y Durmukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king’s mind was 
in an excited condition. Led by KukuS he 
entered the chamber of the (lueen and found 
that actually Havana’s picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept.” 

Shakespeare conceived the character of lago 
in lGIi< A.D. and Chandravatl of Kukua in 1675. 
lagos there are in all societies and I do not mean 
to say that KukuS, thoxigh she approaches the 
English poet’s character in some respect, Avas a 
perfect knave like the one Avho caused Othello’s 
ruin. The passage that I have quoted is a typical 
one. It only proves the existence of a popular 
notion in India that there should be some little 
flaw — the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdemona’s persistent entreaties in l)ehalf of 
Cassio, though her husband showed a growing 
violence of temper, were exaggerated by the 
immortal bard of Avon only for the sake of 
arousing Othello's jealousy to the highest pitch. 

I According to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, though it may not ho a true one, is often 
introduced in an ideal c]iaraet(jr for defending 
the justice of divine dispensation, such attempt 
in many cases being extrernely puerile. It is 
the same spirit wliich led to tin', creating of the 
fable as to how tiKi wchss of (^rlvatsa and Chinta 
were brought about. Sita must do something, 
however innocent and pure she might be, which 
would give some real cause of doubt. She must 
be made to draw a picturti of llavapa on the fan 
and it must l)e plac-ed on her bosom in order to 
give her husband a cause of jc'alousy. I shall 
presently show f h'd lh(> fipirit of at o rim like these 
was imbibed from the Jain sources atid the Jains 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king Rama. Tliese stories undoubtedly lower the 
great king of the Sanskrit epic, who sacrificed 
his whole happine.ss, knowing Sita to be perfectly 
blameless, for the sake of giving satisfaction 
to his people ; and this he could do by no 
other means. The morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to SitS a false 
innocence that she never saw llSvapa. This takes 
away the force of the high character of Sits 
described by Vslmlki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering the 
sight of a man as if it were contagious. 

Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 
exaggeration which we find so much at work in 
the supplementary chapters added to Valmlki’s 
wiginal. All evil must proceed from Kaikeyl, her 
36 
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own evil character is not enough ; vices should 
produce a brood and be exaggerated. It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot- 
steps of Valnilki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had been created by 
the Epic-master with a view to excel him on his 
own lines. It is this spirit which made them send 
Sitaand Laksmana to exile in the Uttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because Rama had given up his kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, he should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacrifices to prove 
that he was an ideal monarch, true to his people 
and to the BrShmanic traditions. I'he spirit of 
Valmlki was exaggerated throughout the Uttara 
Kanda, and Kukua was a fresli growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
spirit. The jealousy, attributed to Ililma, 
does not tind a place in the Sanskrit Uttara 
Kanda. When the ceremony of the horse-sacrifice, . 
that Rama performed after Sita’s exile, required ! 
him to sit near the sacificial altar with his queen, 
people believed that he would marry again. Eor, i 
in the royal race of the Iksjikus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives. But Rs.raa 
placed a golden image of Sita beside him to fulfil 
the condition of the religious rite to the letter, a | 
silent but unmistakable vindication of his i 
faith in Sita’s innocence though he was forced to j 
send her to exile as he could not prove his own i 
conviction; to others. This is not at all like the 1 
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divorce of Josephino, whom Napolean knew to be 
pure, brought al)out by a weak political motive 
leading him to marry again. But luire the husband 
and wife were l)oth loyal to e.ach other and the 
sorrows of separation weni borne by each to the 
same extent. The patho-s of this situation has 
suffered by the depicting of llslma as a jealous 
husband in the Bengali works. I have said that 
the passage quot(!d is a typical one showing the 
trend of Bengali thought, ft is not meant to 
illustrate the j)oetical merits of Chandrilvatl. 
Her stylo is simple and unassuming, and her poems 
full of the beauties of the rural life. She had a 
ready command over pathetic expressions and her 
verses bring I'oi-th tears from readers, specially 
when she descril)es the lots of suffering women 
as in the cases of Sitii and Behula. 

I write at some hmgth of this poetess, because 
she is unknown to the educated Bengalis, and as 
no mention of lier has been made either in my 
History of Bengali Language and literature or 
in the Bafiga-Viteil-O-Sahitya. She was unknown 
to me when I compiled the Typical Selections in 
1914. So I could not give any extracts from her 
poems in that book. Her poems are as abundant 
as are the fteld-flowers in the meadows of the 
Mymensingh District. Besides many poems 
meant to be sung on bridal occasions, she is the 
writer of several stray poems on ManasS Devi,— 
the ballad of Kenaram the robber,— KJair 
Bichara (the judgment of Kizi),— Badsar ^asana 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor), — the 
Dewan Badha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems. Her Rmnayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems. It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems which still enjoy an extensive 
popularity among the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal. Ohandrii’s Rilmayana is a woi’k free from 
Sanskritic dependence and is full of homely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit. 
This remains unpublished up to now. I beg to 
recommend that the Silhitya Parisat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chandravati’s poems. Her biographer Babu 
Olandrakumar He writes of this llamaya^ia, “ On 
the day of the Sun-worship, the women-folk of 
Eastern Mymensingh sing the Ramayaiia by 
Chandravatl from sun-rise to sun-set 

We have observed that the jealousy of RSma 
aroused by Sita’s drawing a 
The infltienoe of the picture of Ravana, as told in 
Bengali poems. populat legcnds of Bengal, 18 a 
deviation from Valmlki’s epic. 
Not only Chandravatl, but many other Bengali 
writers have described this episode. Krittivisa 
made Sita draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which she slept. In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukua, but 

^ SanraTa, T, Folgtin 1$20 B. B. F. 150 
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bv some oth(ir fem?ile associates of tier, who 

V 

persuaded her to (to so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a rner(i curiosity. bVom the 
manner in which this legend has been described, 
it appears that this or a similar story was already 
current in Bengal, and the poets drew from a 
common source. This has not at all elevated the 
character of llama or of Sltfi, but has rather 
demeaned both, by making the hero, whose 
sincere love for his consort unblemished by dis- 
trust forms one of the great features of his manly 
character in tht? Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of jealousy, worthy of a brothel, 
and by taking away all grandeur and grace 
from the character of SlUl, who is reduced 
to a weakling afraid of uttining llavaija’s name 
and yet foolishly led by porsiuision to draw a 
picture of him. 

We shall presently see that these stories 
were not invent(id by the Bengali poets but 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the country that it would have been 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets had left them out from 
their accounts of the Esmayanio legend. 

We have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain KHmaya^a by Hemchandra 
Acharya Ravaija and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures. It is with their account 
that the poems open. The ^oount of Eaksasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occnpy 140 pages and 
up to Eavana-Badha tlieiH'- are only 300 pages 
in all. The latter 100 i)ages are occupied with 
the story of Itania intersp(U’sed with that of the 
monkeys and llaksasas, somewhat on the lines 
of Valmiki; for in the 12th century when 
Hemchandra Acharyya wrote, tin; Eatnayana, 
Valmiki’s epic M'as known Throughout the Indian 
Peninsula. • In the short account given of llama 
by the Jain poet we arc struck with the poet’s 
elevated notion of Havana and the monkeys on 
the one hand and with his poor conception of 
Rama and of his brothers on the other, quite 
unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 
prevalent in this country and d(u*ived chiefly 
from Valmlki’s epic. I’his suggests, as we have 
already stated, t})at in the south Havana’s 
character had aroused popular admiration and 
not of Hama — that the former was the main 
hero there and the latter’s story was probably 
an engraftraent and added supplement in which 
the introduction of Rama in a half-hearted and 
apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 
not at all inspired by him. 

Now to return to the subject of Rama’s i 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain RamSyana. j 
It is well known that Bengal was at one time j 
a great centre of Jain activities. Twenty-three i 
out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jains i 
had attained Siddhi in 8 amet 9 ekhara — the Paresh | 
natih Hills, in the District of Hazaribagh in | 
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Bengal. And some of the Tii’thankaras such as 
Srlranganath, and A'asupujya M'ere born in 
Bengal. The greatest of tlie Tirthankaras 
Mahavira sjxmt a nuinber of years preaching his 
faith in the llilcla Desha (Western Jlengal). 

That Jainism once held its sway in this 
country has been proved liy the statues of the 
Tirthankaras recently di.scov(n-ed in Bikrampur 
and other parts of Bengal. The legend of the 
Ramayana as described by the Jain poets must 
have at one time been current in this province. 
Hence it is that some of the additions which we 
find in the Bengali Ramayanas contain matter 
popularised here by tlie Jainas. T'hese have 
become inseparabhi from the popular conception 
of the Bamfiyanic leg(md. But it will be seen 
that while incorporating some materials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets wore not wholly 
swayc!d by them but exercised a certain discre- 
tion which saved the great heroes from being 
absolutely degenerated as we find in the Jain 
story. 

In the Jain llamaya^ia we road of a love — 
between Laksmapia and princess Yanamala — a 
daughter of king Mahidhara by his queen 
Indranl. Mahidhara was the king of Bijayapur. 
This love-atfair is said to have occurred dicing 
the time of exile. Naturally the strictly acetic 
character of Lak^mapa lias suffered du ibis 
episode. But there are yet greatter surprises 
in store. Returning to Ayodhya from exile 
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Lalcsmana takes eight wives and Hama three in 
addition, of course, to Sita. “ Not only these,” 
writes the Jain poet, “ hut there were 1600 
ladies in the harem.” This seems to he as it 
were out of vengeance For the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Laksmana’s eight 
queens were Vi 9 alya, Eupavatl, Vanamala, 
Kalyanaraalika, Ratnamalika;, Gltapadma,Bhaya- 
vati and Manorama. Eama’s four queens were 
Sita, Prahhavatl, Itatinihhii and (^rldama. The 
last-named three queens conspired against Sita 
out of jealousy for llama’s greater attention to 
her and persuaded her to draw a picture of 
Havana in this way : “ Draw a sketch of Havana 
and show us what sort of appearance he had.” 
Sita said, “ I did not see his wliole l)ody, I only 
saw his feet ; how can I draw his picture ? ” 
“ Draw his feet only, our curiosity will be satis- 
fied,’’ they said. U pon which Sltii out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
Ravaiia. Hama came there and they told him 
in private, “Your dear Sita’s mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Ravapa, Just look at the picture 
of Eava^’s feet drawn by SltS’s own hand; 
oh king, know that Sita still worships him as 
the lord of her heart.” The co-wives then 
circulated scandal about Sita by means of their 
maidservants and this reached Hama’s ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

We have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Hama had a golden statue of Sita 
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made and sat })y its side to perform the horse- 
sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjects the 
great confidence and faith which he had in his 
wife, though he had sent her away to exile. 
About llama, Kaikeyi had once said “ Rama 
does not look at the face of any other 
woman besides his wife’s.”' This Rama in the 
Jain version is victimised by the intrigue 
of a number of queens ! The Bengali poets 
could not l)ear the idea of Rfuna’s having any 
other queen than Srta though they inserted the 
story of Rama’s suspicion in tlusir poems, as it 
was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 
their times. Krittivasa says that it was Kama’s 
brothers’ wives who had in a careless, moment 
heedlessly reqiuistod Sita to draw a sketch of 
Ravana and ( handnlvatl introduces the charac- 
ter, altogether new to us, of Kukua said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyi, who trained in villainy by 
the wicked MantharS, plays the part of lago in 
creating jealousy in Rsma. But these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of Kama 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies by the intrigue 
of sixteen hundred mistresses of the harem. 

Krittivasa shows the high character of Rama, 
and bis intense devotion to Sita in the follcwv- 
ing incident. This relates to the occurrences 
after Ravaua’s fall in the battle and Bibhisana’s 
installation on the tihrone of Lahka. 

‘ AyodhjS Oh. 72 verse 49. 
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“ The monkeys stood around and the King 
Bihhisana with joint hands approached Rama 
and addresKsed him thus ; 

‘ Oh lord, for long years hast thou suffered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the beautiful damsels of Lafika be thy atten- 
dants and minister to your comfort. A thousand 
fair ones have I in my harem. They will 
, bring sweet scented kasturi and 

Bhibhigana roprovocl. ^ 

sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path. These women will serve you and 
feel extremely happy if they are permitted 
to do so. ’ llama said in reply ‘ People know 
you, Oh lord of Raksasas, to be a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. Por myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
Sita’s. I not only avoid their touch but would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Sita 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 

“I also beg to remind you that though born | 
of royal blood, Bharata my younger brother j 
is unhappy; he wears the rag of an ascetic and j 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 

the sake of my exiled life that ; 
™ ^'^**^*^ courted all these austeri- 

ties. When I shall once more | 
embrace my dear brother, it vrill then be my time i 
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to scent my body with sandal and other 
perfumes. ’ 

I cannot say if according to the stern 
European point of view the above passage should 
not be condemned as wanting in decency ; but 
if the rural poet has not followed a strictly 
puritan standard in the address of Bibhisana to 
Eama, there is c(n-tainly that elevated notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from source.s like that of the 
Jain Kiimayaija some of the Bengali poets have 
introduced episodes describing 
love-making of Laksmaij-a, 
a point for which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic. One 
such will be found in a work called Laksmap.er 
Digvijaya by th(5 poet BhalMlnicharana, written 
early in the 18th century. Here Lak^maiia is 
represented as deputed by Rama for conquering 
the three worlds, but happens to moot Chandra- 
kahi, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
a lonely hermitage. As he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing 
his bow on the, ground delivers a speech worthy 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god Hanu- 
mana. His effeminate, prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Lak^mapa is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells HanumSn, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flower 
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woman Hira “ Adieu to fight for ever ; return 
to Ayodhya, my good friends. Here I shall 
take the ascetic’s vow and henceforth wander 
in foreign lands— a disappointed man. Tender 
my respects to the feet of llama and Sita, and 
tell them that Laksmana has taken the vow of 
an ascetic. Hear me, AAgada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskindhyii back and to your 
respective homes after interviewing Rama, ” 
saying so he threw his bow on the ground. 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel Ghandrakala only once while 
she was bathing ! 
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(a) B&miiyum by Kavichaiulm. 

(b) Hfitnayapa by Ha^^hivara anti (iafigil Dflsa. 

(c) Eamayana by RUmamohana Ba 'tlyopfldhySya— influence of 
Vaifi^avisjti cm hia work anti bin ind<5btc‘dno«« to the Ad^'Sita 
Kltm^yana. 

(d) RSmalilS by IlSmfttianda who HubKcribes himHolf as the Buddha. 

(e) Eaiuttyanii l)y Jagat Rainft. 

(/) Main! RSvantU’ Pftlu. 


(a) The Ramayaria by Kanichandra 


Cliandnlvatl’s command over tender expres- 
sions particularly over those virhich create pathos 
is only matched by the power of Kavichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flashes of true poetry. 
The name of Kavichandra was probably ^ah- 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the Ramltyaij.a written by Kavichandra we find 
that his grandfather was one Govinda, a Kulln 


The difficulty of 
getting a historioal 
clue to Kavichandra. 


Brahmin of BandyopEdh^ya 
family. They were the residents 
of the village Sagardia. The 


poet’s father was Bijayrama Bandyo ; they were 


five brothers in all and the poet’s immediate elder 


brother was Bhavani. Kavichandra was the tatie 
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so old. In fivol ll'<' dates of copies of numerous 
MSS. of Kavi chan (Ira’s Ramayanic stories (now 
incorporated with Krittivasa’s edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, belong 
to the latter part of tin* IHth century. Three 
such MSS. in the Library of the University are 
dated 1789, 1790 and 179li‘ A.D. re.sp('ctively. 

From the racy styh'. of Kavichandra — the 
poet of the llamftyana,- From hi.s wit stained with 
indecent taste and tin; light speed of his verses 
enriched by nuda phorical expressions, — the un- 
mistakable chara(‘t(!ristics of tlie stylo of our 18th 
century poets, we ar(i incliiuKl to suppose that he 
belonged to the latter school rather than the 16th 
century in which another poet hearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhsgavata, 
flourished. We had hitherto included both of 
them in the list of our Kith century poets, but 
in the face of the evidences referred to above, 
we find that po.sition to he untenable. Of course 
our views about his date and identificatioa 
must be changed if any copy of the Angada 
Raivara or some other Ramayapic poems by 
Elavichandra, is found out bearing an earlier 
date. The MSS. of Kavichandra’s poehjs,* 
rdating to the Bhagavata or the MahabhaMtai 
as I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to be the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Baivara,' 
that we hare come acrosw, is dated earlier 
than the 18th. - . 
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The Bhaigavata })y Kavichandra had a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author’s whole account 
is given. We are informed that one Makhanlal 
Bandyopadhyiiya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 
is going to publish them. Therci will be 
the risk of his including works by all different ! 
Kavichandras in his collection as if they were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic will not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the Bamayana 
with the poet of the Bhagavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone, In the 
colophon we- find two distinct pedigrees and , 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot be 
ignored. 

The great poetical merits of Angada llaivara 
will surely be admitted by all critics. And i 
numerous old MSS. have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the j 
author of Angada llaivara, and all old MSS. of i 
Krittivasa’s Bamayana give that episode in a | 
quite different way and in a much less poetical j 

form. Why should the editors of Kiittivasa’s } 

Bamiyana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the Bamayapa by Krittivasa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for nearly a century have 
found Kavichandra’s poem incorporated into 
Krittivasa’s work by the help of Battala 
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publications and Innice our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from tin; popular 
work lest its sale sliould be affected by the 
omission. The l)est course will be to put 
Kavichandra’s name in the c<dophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a part of Kritti- 
vasa’s work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 

I shall here quote some extracts from the 
Aagader celebrat<‘d poem of Kavichandra 

— the Angadcr Kaivarfi — or the 
embassy of Angmla. I'he coarser portions of 
the poem have flashe.s of wit and poetry, but we 
shall leave them out of consideration here. 

“The whole world trembles at ESvapa’s 
power. The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the llaksasa- monarch of Lanka. The Moon-god 
holds the royal umbrella over his head. BrahmS 
(from wdiose mouth the sacred Vedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the young children 
of LaAkil. The god Indra weaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief. The god of the 
wind and water (Pavana and Barupa) have the 
charge of dusting and watering the palace. The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Vrihaspati, the 
great sage of Indra’s heaven, recites the Vedic 
hymns before Havana. The heavenly nymph 
Urva§i pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kinnarls sing in their celestial voice. 
The Air- god has also the charge of fanning 
the monarch. The full-moon holds the lamp 
28 . 
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and lights the fair city of Laiikii every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not sleep 
for fear of Ravajia. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Fire becomes cool. 

“ But the king of the Jlaksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
with Rama’s image. When he sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams. AYhile idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of Rama quite 
unconsciously. When speaking of other things 
the name of Rama comes to his lips all on a ; 
sudden, and when he sliuts his eyes, the dreaded i 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind’s 
eyes, and Rilvana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers “ Alas what has become of me ! It 
seems that there is no escape from Rama this 
time. My death is near at hand. Monkeys 
and men have bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. The stone floats on water against all laws 
of nature. What never took place in the world 
has happened here.” 

This passage will naturally recall the fears i 
of Kaiisa created by Krispa. The influence of 
the Bhagavata is apparent here. 

Anffada’s Approach. 

“ Enormous was the bulk of his body. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court. It j 
seemed as if the god of the Day suddenly rose 
in the East. His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the sight and precipitously 
retreated just as frogs fly at the sight of a 
princely elephant. He kicked at the door which 
broke and then entered the liall unopposed. 
His body shone like the Sumeru mountain. 
The llaksasas \vhisi)er(‘d in alarm, ‘Oh lord, 
who is this mighty fellow that has entered our 
city ?’ The king was tlieni with his ministers. 
They all became silent in fear as they saw 
the mighty Insro. Havana had taken his seat on 
a high throne. A ngada for a little while con- 
sidered something within him.self and having 
paid his respects to Hama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it became very large 
indeed. Ho curled his huge toil so as to form 
an elevated seal; and then sat upon it facing 
Havana. He now looked like the god Indra 
seated on his Airilvata, 


li^mina's Spet^ch. 

“ What do you say, oh monkey ! Rsma will 
shortly enter my city ! I do not know what will 
befall us then. Perhaps we shall not be able to 
live in our native land any more I He, the 
friend of the vile Guhaka of low caste, has 
thought within himself that, helped by monkeys, 
he will recover 8lta ! We have heard enough 
of his power. His younger brother has occupi- 
ed the throne sending him to the forest ; smh is 
hia pmoer ! He was for a time the guard of 
his wife in the forest I Whatever it be, go and ' 
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tell him that as he has cut the nose and ears of 
my sister Surpanaklia there Is no escape this 
time. I consi(hu' my life vain if there be no 
proper retaliation for this. I have accordingly 
brought his wife STtfi by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best. If 
mount Sumeru l)reaks at the blow of a dwarf’s ; 
fist, if the property of Gariula the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls i 
down from the sky because the glow-worm ; 
shines, yet llama will not l)e able to gain victory. 
Listen to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound i 
piece of advice ; this you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord. Let llama with 
his own hands destroy tluj bridge he has built ! 
over the sea. Let my brother Bibhisaiia who ' 
has espoused his cause return and seek forgive- 
ness from me. Let that devil of a monkey who i 
burnt my fair city be bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me in that condition. Let RSma 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an oath ! 

of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. | 

'i 

Angada’a Reply. j 

Angada said, “Very well, oh monarch, Eama j 
sent, me here and I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. I am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell RSma 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or 6 days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, how can we repair your sister’s nose 
and ears that have becm cut ?” 

The charm of tins [)oem lies in its racy 
style and exquisites metni. These cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 

{!)) SdMhimra and Uanga Dasa. 

In Eastcirn Bengal Chandrilvati was not the 
only writer of liamilyanic talcs. In Perg. 
Maheswardi in tlie District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Gaiiga J)a,sa, fatlun- and son, 
wrote on the subject of the great epic, more than 
300 years ago. We have several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17 th century. They were 
inhabitants of Dinardwip. This is evidently the 
earlier form of tin; modern name Jhinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of the 
ESmSya^ia, but on many of the PaurSnic subjects, 
fashionable at tht5 time, such as on ManasS Devi 
and on the episodes of the MahabhSrata. Sasthi- 
vara and Gangs Dssa were voluminous writers ; 
the title of the former was ‘Gunarsj’ and 
he tells us in several colophons that he was 
favoured and patronised by one Jagadffifianda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literal 
labours. JagadSnanda might have been Ms 
religious preceptor. I have mentioned in some 
detail some of the works of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali Language and 
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Literature, pp. 185-187. Sastivara’s lather’s name 
was Kulapati and the family probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste. In the colophon of a 
poem on Manasji Devi l)y Gangil Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste. 

I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Vaidyas. This view 1 change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village .rhiniirdi has many residents 
of the Suvarnal)anik caste even now, and it ; 
does a great credit to that community that 
two of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
belonged to their caste. 'Ihe admiration and 
favour in which they wore hedd in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, I scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengali MSS. that did not contain at least some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not been any endeavour . 
on the part of the Sahitya Parisat or any other i 
literary bodies of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by j 
worms, fire and unfavourable climatic condi- | 

tions. When in some happier future our sense I 

of duty will be roused in regard to the preserva- i 

tiou of this national heritage, it may not un- j 

likely be found too late for the purpose. Time | 

gives opportunities but does not stop its course j 
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of destruction if these opportunities are not 
uitilised. The Suvarnabanik community is noted 
for their wealth and I applied to Babu Binanath 
Dhar of Ch insurah for moviui' in the matter 
and rescuing the great poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion. He promised to 
do something but has done nothing up to 
now. Qangfldasa Sen’s verses are elegant 
and sM'eet and T nnnembcr that a European 
friend of mine, distinguished for rare literary 
gifts, expressed a higli appreciation of some 
passages from (langil Dasa’s Biimayana, explain- 
ed by me. For specimens of his writings I 
beg to refer you to p. 180 of my History of 
Bengali Language and literature. Gangs Basa 
frequently mentions the names of his father and 
grand-father in the colophon. “My grand- 
father is Kulapati and my father is Sasthivara 
whose praise is proclaimed by all in the country.” 
These lines 0 (!cur so often in the bhanita, that 
they have become ([uite familiar to those who 
have studied his works. 

(c) li&mamohuna Bawdopadhyaya’ s Rmmyana. 

Eamamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of NadiS. The village is only four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Kstwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of 
Ganges. BalarSma BandyopSdhyaya, the father 
of our poet, had ordered him to establish an 
image of Hama at his home. So the poet founded 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god. It was 
evidently with the ohject of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his Eilmilyana in the 
year 1838. The imag(5 of llama in the temple 
at Materi became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, “There is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of llama day and night, so that it be- 
comes diflficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity. Our poet nest goes on saying how 
Hanuman, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a RAmayana. 

In fact our author secjms to have cherished 
a greater faith in Hanumfin than in Rama 
himself. He devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the Ape-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
Hanuman should be considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping Rima himself. He 
further tries to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of (^iva. He addresses a curious 
hymn to Hanuman on the lines of MSrkandeya 
Chandi praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 
I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 
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a temple and dedicated it to the god. It was 
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way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
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Hanuman, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a Ramayana. 

In fact our author se(!ms to have cherished 
a greater faith in Hanuman than in Rama 
himself. He devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the Ape-god, and in one place already 
referred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
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The prayer, thouijh cnide, and niat(nMali.stic wjis 
eertainly a sincere one. 'I'he poet invests the) 
Ape-god with all hnirning and nisdonu He is 
said to have acupured all the wisdom of the 14 
regions, being taught, by the Sun-god himself. 

As in all vernacular recensions the Bengali 
elements of course predominatt* in this Ilama- 
yana also. Thougii the poet shows much scho- 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Ihmgal and the 
devotional fervour that he constantly l)eheld 
there suppli(«l him with ins{)iration more than 
all the classic Ions at his command. The proces- 
sion of B-ama’s marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid pictun^ of a Bengali bridegroom’s 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show in the streets. On stately couches carried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are mmle to dance. This recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Bahuhililsa by Pramatha ^armS 
written early in the 19th century, of marriage- 
processions in which public women dancing on 
Chaturdolas formed a part of the show. The 
soldiers march with gold caps on their heads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali drosses and the feasts 
are given, of which the menu is taken, from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop. 

The influence of Vaisnavism, I need hardly 
repeat, is apparent in this 
Rsmayanan also. It was the 
fashion of the time to see all 
legends in the light of that faith. The Krisna Lila 
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himself was. 
of the trances of lladhil as described by the 
Vaisnava poets.* Sometimes thronj^h the home- 
ly scenes of rural llengal, ihroup;]i the ideas 
which floated in the atmosphere of tlui country, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti- 
mate scope, suddenly, a ray of true poetry, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, peeps in and 
lights up a whole canto, fl'he Kiskindhya 
Kaijda has many passages of true and intrinsic 
beauty. We refer to one quoted on p. 191 of 

m h 
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Thi* passage sounds exactly like one from Krisna Kamala's “ Divine 
Frenzy”. The Vi§yava poet writes 
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my iristory of tlm Language and 

Literature. 

The geographical nccount.s given in the 
Kiskindhya Kanda include the name.s of Anga, 
Banga and Kalinga, not comprised in the 
original Lpic. And Bengal in all matters again 
and again asserts itstdl’ in quite an unwarrantable 
manner in this version of the story that professes 
to be but a Bengali a(la|)tation of Vfllmlki’s tale. 
The Uttara Kanda l)egi ns with a description of 
the raarriag(i of (^iva. 

The Advuta llamayapa in Sanskrit, who- 
ever might have been its author, became very 
po})ular in Bengal in the 18th 

Rflniantohana’H in- i j * • •¥■ ‘i 

ciabkHitamH to iiw aiicl lOfch centunos. In it we 
Advuta lUmSiutm. strange stories about Rama 

and Sita One of them is that on returning to 
Ayodhya, Sita told the assembled Rishis that 
there were two Havanas, one with ten heads, the 
junior Ravapa, whom Rama had killed at Lanka. 
But the senior one still lived. He had a hun- 
dred heads, and he reigned in the island of 
Puskara, where he played with the solar planets 
as if they were his play-balls. He was so power- 
ful that in his consideration Mount Sumeru 
was a mu.stard seed and his capital was so grand 
that Amaravatl was nothing as compared to it. 
Rama was persufwled by Sits and by the Rishis 
to declare war on him and invade his capital. 
When he actually encountered this hydra-headed 
dragon he found himself incapable of fighting 
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with him. Ho actuully swooned in his chariot 
and Sita, who had accompani('d him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage. She assumed 
the figure of KillL In this warfare we find 
only a repetition of what transpired between 
Chandl and (^um1)ha-Ni(;um1)ha. Th(! Matrikas 
sprang from Sita’s l)ody, and tliese were more : 
than a match for the dragon and his army. 
Sita killed him and returned triumphantly 
with her husband to Ayodbya. This tale is told 
in the Uttaril Kanda of llamamohana’s book in 
an animated style. The (^akta influence as a 
matter of course predorninahis in tliese descrip- 
tions. The stanzas 

“ , 

'^(1 srtCT ‘Slf® I 

^‘11 1 ” 

are as good as any describing Kiili by the (^akta 
poets. 

llamamohana’s Bengali Ihlnnlyapa is inter- 
spersed with many Sauskritic glokas and his 
mastery over elegant Bengali words of Sauskritic 
derivation is remarkable. 

This Eamayana is indebted to TulsI Basa’s 
work, from which the Bengali poet borrows many 
metaphors, and this wo have already indicated. 
In his preliminary verses he admits this and 
pays his tribute of respect to Krittivasa and 
Tulsi Basa both. As a true Vaignava ouri 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation. He 
prays to tin? .Lord “ I do not sciok m/ikt}, may 
you grant nu' such d(‘votion that t may drink 
the needar of your swef.t mune for all times !” ’ 
The extinction of self — the highest goal of the 
Advnitavadins- -is discarded in preference to the 
perpetual joy of being in the presence of 
the deity — tin; gniatest blessedness which the 
believers in duality have in view. 

The author in a colophon complains of his 
broken health while writing the Raniayana. 


(d) Jlanm Lila by llantmui nda loho siibsorihes 

IdmHelf (iH an iuaariiaiion of the Buddha. 

You w'ill b(? surprised to hear that the Buddha 
wrote a Barnayana in Bengali. Your astonish- 
ment will b(! much less when I tell you that this 
Buddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
vastu in the (Itli century B.O., but a Bengali who 
in the l7th century iisserted that he was an 
incarnation of the Buddha commissioned to re- 
dress human wrongs. 

We learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronghold of the Buddhists even 
in the 15th century. We find in the Kadcha of 
Govinda Dilsjx written in the year 1511 A.l). that 
Ohaitanya met with a large number of Buddhists 
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in the southern part of Orissa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deccan. DCii'n brahma or the 
image of Jagannatha (iontinuod to he the chief 
god of the Buddhists of Orissa till almost recent 
times. AVe lind from Die account of Orissa 
Kiven by Mr. Sterling that at 


Tho HuddhislH 

uiifioi- opprusKioii and tlic coui’t oC Baja Pi’alapa Iludi’a 

seek refuge in a pro- i ' t i /> 

phoscyof the Buddha’s fjie I>u(l(lhisis had at lirst a 

advent again. , , t • i 

groat as(tetHleiicy which was 

overthrown! by the Vai.snavas who converted the 
Baja to the Vaisuava faith.' I'ratapa, Budra was 
a contemporary of Chaitanya. During the reign 
of Biijil Mukunda Deva, the notorious iconoclast 
Kalapahada visited Orissa in 1581. He attacked 
Puri during the reign of Oaurgovinda, Mukunda 
Deva’s son, and threw the image of . I agannatha 
into tire from which it was rescued in a 
miserable condition by the Pandas. The Bud- 
dhists burnt in silent rage at this treatment of 
their god and believed with all their heart in the 
prophecy current among the different sections of 
the Mahayana Buddhists that the Lord would 
appear again in the earth when the sins of the 
human race would be full. It has been proved 
by Mr. N. N. Vasu by overwhelming evidences 
that the Bathuries and some other tribes of Orissa 
who latterly adopted the Vaisnava faith — being 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
umotional creed and partly to escape Brahminic 

^ Sfcei-liug’B OriEsa, pp. 80-86 (Bel 1904). 
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perseoitiioii, sfil! ha\<‘ rmiaincd trtic to tho 
essentials of tlu' Buddhistic faith and follow them 
in their r(‘liu-i<His rites and ohservances. ^rhe.y 
hare been ri^’htly turned cryplo Buddhisls. They 
are belieoa'i's in the theory of Void and th(dr creed 
is evidently derived from that of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism fouiuhal hy Nili^arjuna in 
the 1st eentury A. D. 

Govinda Dasa, Aehyuta Dasa, BalaiTima Diisa 
and other great V'aisnava poesis of Orissa, wlio 
flourished in the Khh eentury, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Buddhism in a clear and 
unequivocal language, Achyutatianda declared 
that he was himself a mauifestation of one of 
the five fore(ts f»r (h<t Bnddha.' The prophetic 
saying that the Buddha was coming again to the 
world, as the rcsieemer of its sins, pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Orissa ; and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with the same 
ardour of faith. 'I'his was chiefly due to the 
molestation which their god Dam Brahma re- 
peatedly received at the hands of theMahomedan 
iconoclasts, fi’hey Bdt tlie need of a saviour and 
a destroyer of their enemies, and this eager desire 
found expression in the prophecies mentioned in 
the (^iinya Saiiiliilfi l)y Aehytita Dasa written in 
the 16th otmtury, and in other subsequent works 
like the Jasomati-mftlika. A variety of sources 
points to the existence of a firm belief among the 
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crypto J^uddhists oF Orissa that tlie Buddha 
would be reborn into tlu* world to destroy the 
sinners. 

"W'e have alliub'd to the fact that Aeliyuta 
Dasa in this (^nnya Saiiduta has indicated the 
prophecy of Buddha’s coining incarnation. The 
poet clearly states that HOOO Buddlusts in the 
province of Orissa lay expecting with all the 
ardour of their soul tin? happy advctit of the 
Buddha again on this sublunary stage of ours. 
During the time wdien Achyuta Dasa wrote his 
poem the image of Dam. Hralnim was mohisted by 
the Kalilprihiula. Th(i indignity t)f this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the followers of the Lord in the proplndie saying. 
But a change came over the spirit of the political 
atmosphere of India by tin* ascension of Akbar 
to the Moghul throne. Akl)ar took possession, of 
Orissa in 151)2 A.D. Baja BUmacliandra was 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the Emperor. He 
was appointed to the image of , lagan natha. 
And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time. 

But the peaceful epoch in administration 
introduced by Akbar and whicli continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657 and began 
to persecute his Hindu subjects. In the Persian 
history Tabishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Aurangjel) deputed Navvah Ikrain Khan for des- 
troying the image (sf dagannatha. Tlie reigning 
king of Orissa at that time was Uravyasinha II. 
Ikram Klian destroyed two of the chief gates of 
t he ti'mple with the figures of 
dragonH over them. Two bril. 
liant diamonds that formed 
the eyes of Jagannafha were seized hy the 
Nawab and sent to Aurangjel) who was at that 
time staying at IJija|)ur. Dravyasing II reigned 
from 1097-1707. So at thi-s time the Buddhists 
of Orissa and in fact the whole population of the 
provinces of Bengjil, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at the disfiguration of their deity an4 
at the destruction of the temple-gates. 

It was probably during this time that ESma- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared liimself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. No date indi- 
cating his time is found in the KSraltyajga. that 
he has written. But the temper which he dis^ 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts and 
the vow that he tekes of restoring JagannStha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
written his work either . about the year 1681, 
when Kalapshada seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1697 when Dravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Nawah Ikram Khan who molested the image. 
The style of the hook shows that it is not as old 
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It was probably during this time that BSmE- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared liimself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. No date indi- 
cating his time is found in the Ramayajga. that 
he has written. But the temper which he dis- 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts aad 
the vow that he takes of restoring Jagannatha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
written his work either . about the year 1581, 
when Kalapahacja seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1697 when Dravya- 
sinha II was unable to hold his own against 
Nawah Ikram Khan who molested the image. 
The style of the hook shows that it is not as old 
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as the l()th century. It was i)rol)al)ly during 
the reign of DravyaHinha IT that the poet llama- 
nanda flourished. It apjx'ars that he was already 
a distinguished leader of the Ikiddhiats, whom 
like Achyuta Dilsa and otlicr previous writers, 
he terms hhakUis. In many ])as.sagcs he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these hhdktds who were evidently his 
Mlow^ers. He emphatically puts it that he is 
no other than the Biuldha himself and that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold : 
objects; one and the principal oms is to take by 
force the whole of the country from the hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Daru \ 
Brahma — the supreme lord of the world ; the ; 
other one is to sul)vert the growing Vaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a V(u-y curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a (^ilkta and a Tantrika 
and firm believer in Kali. He is evidently a Tan- 
trika of the Malnlyana Buddhism. He is besides ; 
a believer in llama, who according to the Bud- j 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in ! 
a previous birth, as we find in tlie Jiltaka story, j 
It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 

should write a Ramayapa. The 

The BuualiistB wore 

firm believers in the Cuuyapurana bv llamai Pundit 

K5ma legend. v a- j.1 i tt - • 

distinctly puts Hanuman in 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 
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as the l()th century, ft was prol)al)ly duving 
the reign of Dravynsinha IT that t lie poet Rama- 
nanda flourished. It app(‘ars that he was already 
a distinguished leader of tlni Ifuddhiats, whom 
like Achyuta Dilsa and otlicr previous writers, 
he terms hhakUts. In many pas.sagcs he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these hh(ik{<(.8 who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that he is 
no other than the Buddha himself and that he 
has incarnated himself again with two-fold ; 
ohjects; one and the principal om; is to take hy 
force the whole of tlui country from the hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Dam 
Brahma — the supreme lord of the world ; the ; 
other one is to subvert the growing Vaisiiava 
faith. This i.s, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a (^ilkta and a Tantrika 
and firm believer in KftlT. He is evidently a Tan- 
trika of the MahSyana Buddhism. He is besides ; 
a believer in llama, M'ho according to the Bud- i 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in i 
a previous birth, as we find in the Jataka story, j 
It is therefore no wonder that a Buddhist 

should write a lltlmayaiTia. The 

The Buddhists wore 

firm believers in the Cunyapunlna by llamai Pundit 

KiJma legend. n . tt 

distinctly puts Hanuman in 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in several places as an 
honoured gate-keeper of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 




previous Kicrun;. e ^^au in tue Arcnu>o- 
logical report of Alayurblianja liy Mr. Vasu that 
the Bauris, a trihi^ who represont the Bud- 
dhistic views uiort! than any other people of 
Orissa in the modern times, are zealous wor- 
shippers of llama and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
man.' As the story of Kama has always been 
familiar to the Buddhists liy the Dayaratha 
Jiltaka and as they believe llama to be no 
other than Buddlui hinKself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a llaniayana. 
Like the author of the (^unyapurilpia, Bllma- 
nanda is a firm believer in the Ape-god Hanu- 
man and in fact he states that his inspiration for 
writing tln^ llamiiyatia came from the Ape-god 
himself. ( See f . tO of the AyodhyS KAnda and 
f. 2(5 of the Ki.skindhfl Kan# of the MS. of, 
Ramilnanda’s llumjlllla). On leaf 10 of the, 
Adi Kilnda, llanulnanda declares HanumSn to 
be an incarnation of ^iva and the principal 
hero of the llamayana. . 

Though, as w'e have already observed, there 
wave many prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of the Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutiinanda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 
the Buddha himself for preach- 
yet none SO boldly 
asserted that he was the great 
Buddha himself as Earaananda 


that he was the Bud 
dha himnelf. 


Introdttctiou io the Archaeological Soporfc of Mayu^bhaflja p. csxxxv. 



previous i<ici.ur(\ e ruHu lu lue ivrcnuio 
logical report of .Mayurlilianja by Mr. Vasu that 
the Bauris, a tribi? who represent the Bud- 
dhistic views more than any other people of 
Orissa in the modern time.s, are zealous wor- 
shippers of llama and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
man.' As the story of llama luu? always been 
familiar to the Buddhists by the Dayaratha 
Jiitaka and as they believe llama to be no 
other than Buddha himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a lljlmayana. 
Like the author of the (^unyapurapa, Eama- 
nanda is a firm Ixdiever in the Ape-god Hanu- 
man and in fact he stetes that his inspiration for 
writing tlu^ llamayaua came from the Ape-god 
himself. ( See f . tO of the Ayodliya KSnda and 
f. 20 of the Ki.skindhfl Kilnda of the MS. of , 
Rjlmananda’s llamdllla). On leaf 10 of the, 
Adi Kfincla, llamananda declares Hanuman to 
be an incarnation of ^iva and the principal 
hero of tlie llarndyapa. , 

Though, as we have already observed, there 
were many prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of the Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutananda and several others 
declared tliemselves to have illumination from 

the Buddha himself for preach- 
yet none so boldly 
that ha wttB tha Bud- asscrtcd that he was the great 

dha himmilf. ^ 

Buddha himself as ESmananda 


Infcrodttcfciou to tha Archaeological Export of Mayo^bhaflja p. csxxxv. 
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did;— nay more, in sev(!ral places in the 
colophon llarnilnanda (hxss not give his name but 
simply signs liimsclF as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lahkil Kiinda (t. 7 of the MS.) 
“ The Buddha says, ‘I am horn in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain.’”^ 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). “The Buddha says, ‘I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kiili. Death 
pursues me.’ There is a considerable number 
of colophons in which llamananda declares him- 
, self to be the Buddha and explains his mission. 

I quote one liere (Adi, 11. IBl-l-'lb). 

“I will drive away the Vaisi^ava faith and 
the vicious Kali (^^pfir) will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of tlie five deities 
Radha, Kali, Laksml, Van! and Ganga. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. I will manifest in myself 
the Vi 9 warQpa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 
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did;— nay more, in sevtiral places in the 
colophon lliljnilnanda dotis not give his name but 
simply signs him.scir as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lahkii Kaiida (f. 7 of the MS.) 
“ The Buddha says, M am horn in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain.”^ 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). “The Buddha says, ‘I see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Ka.li. Death 
pursues me.’ There is a considerable number 
of colophons in which llamananda declares him- 
self to be tlie Buddha and explains his mission. 
I quote one liere (Adi, 11. BM<-1;JS). 

“I will drive away the Vaisi^ava faith and 
the vicious Kali (^^pfsi) will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
Radha, Kali, LaksmI, Varil and Gangii. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. I will manifest in myself 
the VigwarQpa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 
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and ot‘ the- Yar.<i.nm. The whole country will he 
brought under one sway and to Daru Brahma 
will I dedi<*-at(^ all thesis doniinions making him 
the supreiws lord.”' 

He freqiu'ntly invokes the aid of Maliakall 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration is the comma.ud of Mahakilll. 
Do thou, oh (jueou of this universe, infuse 
strength unto mis.” 

The following shin/, as will sliow how he 
declares to his followers tliat he is the Buddha : 

“ liamananda says thal. all grief and pain 
of the people’s heart will he removed by listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By the 
will of Killl and by the powers manifested in 
him, liamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga.” (Adi f. 86).® 
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and of tlio Yantnan. The wliole country will he 
brought under one vsway and to .Dam Bra, lima 
will I dedicatt^ all the.s(i dominions making him 
the suprenui lord.”' 

Ho frequently invokes the aid of Mahakali 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration i.s the command of Mahakali. 
Do thou, oh ([uecu of the universe, infuse 
strength unto nun” 

The following shin/, as will show how he 
declares to his followers that lui is the Buddha: 

“ liamananda says thal, all grief and pain 
of the peoph^’s heart will he removed hy listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha, By the 
will of Kill! and hy the powers manifested in 
him, liamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this Kaliyuga.” (Adi f. SB)} 
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“ The Mother of the Universe (Kiili) in;inifested 
herself in her full glory in this Kaliyuga and by. 
inflicting a curse on i.ln^ Buddha has brought him 
down to this world.” (ildi f. 86).' 

“ llamananda was born in the (^iidra caste, 
but being himself tin? Buddha writes all these 
truths.” (Adi f. 83, 84<)." 

The book is full of referamces to the power 
and glory of J)aru BralDna of Puri (Adi f. 12, 
74, 89, 134). 

It appears that the ambition of the writer 
was to drive away the Mahoinedans and firmly 
set Bant Brahma on the throne of India. 
When the image of the god would be thus 
installed in full glory, the author would read 
his Ramallla before him. This was the crown- 
ing point of his ambition." 

The author of liilraallla did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream. The general oppression of 
Aurangzeb on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers had charged the whole atmosphere 
of India with a desire for retaliation. A renais- 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 
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outcome of tliis stufe of alTuirK. The pr(5vailiu^ 
spirit of the t im(‘s niaiiifested itself and found 
its full development in Shivajl. But there were 
villase chi(Ts ami leaders of sects who felt the 
spirit non<} the less forcibly. Om? of them w'as 
certainly Hamaiianda. He wfis a man with 
a large following and the means at his command 
seem to havebetm considerable. The*, line “ I will 
assert myself by my pow<!r and by my boundless 
charities *’ is signiticant. I t ap|)ears also that 
his literary talents were also of a high order 
and acknowledged by all. “ In the world is 
KSmilnanda reputed to be a masttw of emotional 
writing.” (Adi f. 2n). Often in the colophon 
does he assume the (s.Kaltod position of a prophet 
and philanthrophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the whole mankind. “The son of 
G-hosa writes for the benefit of the whole world.”® 
(Adi f. 7B). Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching sympathy for ’ the suffering world 
abound in the hook. He further states that 
any one reading his llEmallla in a spirit of faith 
will find the latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. 130).’ 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was dee|H 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves Mcthima dhat-mia, and 
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outcome of this stule of affairs. 'I’he prevailing 
spirit of the t im(‘s nianife.sted itself and found 
its full development in Shivajl. Hut there were 
village chi<ifH ami hinders of sects who felt the 
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seem to havehmm considerable. TIu^ line “ I will 
assert myself hy my power and hy my boundless 
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is signiticaut. 
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his literary tahnds w<‘re also of a liigh order 
and acknowh'dged hy all. “ In the world is 
ESmilnanda reputed to he a mastf‘r of emotional 
writing.” (Adi f. 'M). Often in the colophon 
does ho assume the (exalted position of a prophet 
and philanthrophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the whole mankind. “Th(\ son of 
G-liosa writes for th(! benefit of the whole world.”® 
(Adi f. 7li). Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching syrnpathy forHhe suffering world 
abound in the book. He further states that 
any one reading his llilmallla in a spirit of faith 
will find the latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. 130).’ 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep-- 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves Mahima dharmis, and 
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made their religions doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishiiavism and the Mahayana creed. In 
quite recent times (187")) we liear of an expedi- 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages atfaicked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The Baja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some Uriya books, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Kuntiblioja of Eastern Bengal, 
Baja Sobhananda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sahu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the : 
Mahma Dharnia, sect secretly collected an : 
army of 2 lacs of men — bent upon restoring 
JDaru Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. 

Evidences of these Budhistic efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old XJriya MSS. But since the days of llamai 
Pundit, Hari Sidya and Mayanamatl in the 10th 
and the 11th centuries, we have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any | 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists | 
to assert themselves. Here, however, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only lurked in the backwoods ] 
of Bengal but there lived in thQ heart of the 
country, so late as the 17th century, one who j 
not only preached the theory of the Mahftyana j 
theology but asserted that he was the Buddha I 
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made their religions doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishiiavism and the jMahayana creed. In 
quite recent times (IS?-")) we hear of an expedi- 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissa, Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages atfaicked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, however, did not prove 
successful. The Baja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we read in some Uriya l)ooks, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Kuntiblioja of Eastern Bengal, 
Raja Sobhilnanda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sahu, a Teli, and four other leaders of the 
Mahwm Dharma sect secretly collected an | 
army of 2 lacs of men — bent upon restoring 
Daru Brahma to the overlordship of the 
country. ; 

Evidences of these Budhi.stic efforts to 
recover their old power are abundantly found 
in old XJriya MSS. But since the days of Ramai : 
Pundit, Hari Sidya and Mayanamatl in the 10th ' 
and the 11th centuries, we have not come 
across any sure proof of the existence of any j 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves. Here, however, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only lurked in the backwoods 
of Bengal but there lived in thq heart of the 
country, so late as the 17th century, one who i 
not only preached the theory of the Mahayana j 
Geology but asserted that he was the Buddha j 


TliK MS. OF RAMA UlA ;Hl 

himself reborn into the world to r(KlroKs .sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Now to I’oturn to the M8. of Ilarnlila and its 
autlior. Hiiinananda probably 
iuf« "" hailed from Birbhum, Hebe- 
loii'^ed to the Satgop caste. Ilis 
family surname wa.s ‘ Ciho^i ’ and frequently in 
the colophon he calls himself “ (iliof^wi putra ” — 
son of Gho«v. In one passage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS. of Ilamalllawas 
collected last, year by llamkumar '.Datta of 
Patrasior — a village in the Bankura District. It 
was purchased by i^rilchyavidy5maharpava 
Nagendranath Vasu for his library of old MSS. It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
Ramayapa for my lectures that I happened 
to come across this work and naade the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages. The MS. is 
incomplete. The first leaves of the Adi Kapda are 
lost. The Adi Kapda, the Ayodhya and the Arapya 
are considerably large. The Kiskindhya has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 35, The Lanka is incom- 
plete. It seems tliat the author did not live to 
write the Uttarakapda. As we have not found 
the last and the first pages of the book we have 
evidently lost the opportunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the author ; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, to be found at the end of some 
Si 
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hiraseir reljorn into Iluj world to redross sin and 
punish tJio oppressors. 

Now to return to the MS. of Ilamllla and its 
autitor. Hamananda probably 
"" hailed frfun Birbhiim. Hobo- 
loii'^tsl to tlio Satgop caste. His 
family surinune was ‘ Ciho«i ’ and frequently in 
the colophon he calls himself “(}ho»i putra” — 
son of Ghowi. In one passage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MB, of llfimallla was 
collected last, year by llamkumar Batta of 
Patrasier — village in the Bankura District. It 
was purchased by J^rilchyavidyamahar?iava 
Nagendranath Vasu for his library of old MSS. It 
was while collating and searching for MSS. of 
Ramayajjia for my lectures that I happened 
to come acro.ss tliis work and made the discovery 
embodied in the foregoing pages. The MS. is 
incomplete. The first leaves of the Adi EiSp-da are 
lost. The Adi Kapda, the Ayodhya and the Arap.ya 
are considerably large. The KiskindhyS has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 35, The LankS is incom- 
plete. It seems tliat the author did not live to, 
write the Uttarakilpda. As we have not found 
the last and the first pages of the book we have 
evidently lost the opportunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the author ; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy 
are, however, to be found at the end of some 
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of the cantos. TIuis we learn that tlie MS. 
belonged to one Llfimakanai l lazra.^ The copyist 
was Ramasundara, Chanda., a. nephew of the 
owner. The copyist liad formerly been a native 
of the village Lakhuabasai to the south of 
Arnbika, Kalna, but lat.tevly s(;ttled at Simul 
Navanai near Ranahat. 'This we find at the 
end of the Aranya Kanda. Tn another place we 
find that Rama Kanai, the owner of tlie l)ook, 
was a native of Bekatya. 'I’ln' copyist began his 
work in Pous IIBG B.S. (1778 A.D.) and 
completed the Adi Kanda on the 31st. of Baisack 
in 1137 (1779 A.T).) The Ayodhya was finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on the 16th and Kiskindhya on 
the 27th of Pous, 1187 B.S. (1779 A.D.). If 
Ramananda composed tlu! l{.amayaua about 
the year 1597 when Nawab Ekraina Khan 
attacked Puri, the present copy was prepared 
about 81 years later. Tn tlie c-oncluding 
colophon of the Aranya Kanda, Hamananda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 cantos. This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man when he began to write his Ramallla. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old' in 1697 we 
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of th(3 cantos. Thus wo loam that the MS. 
belonged to one llfiniakanai Ilfizra.' The copyist 
was Raimasundara, Chanda., a. nophcAV ol: the 
owner. The copyist liad formerly been a native 
of the village Lakhua,hasai to the south of 
Ambika Kalna, but latterly settled at Simul 
Navanai near llanahat. 'rhis wo lind at the 
end of the Aranya Krinda. In another place we 
find that Rama Kaniii, the owner of the l)ook, 
was a native of Bekatya. Tin* copyist began his 
work in Pous 1.1S(5 B.8. (1778 A.D.) and 

completed the Adi Kaiida on the 31st. of Baisack 
in 1137 (1779 A.Jl.) The Ayodhya was finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on the 16th and Kiskindhya on 
the 27t]i of Pous, 11S7 B.8. (1779 A.I).). If 
Ramananda composed tlu; l{.amayana about 
the year 1597 when Nawal) Ekrama Khan 
attacked Puri, the presemt copy was prepared 
about 81 years later. Tn the (ioncluding 
colophon of the Aranya Kanda, Hamananda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 cantos. This as well as 
the fact that he was already a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man when he began to write his Ramallla. 
Presuming him to be 60 years old' in 1697 we 
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the preliminary eliaptiu’s. Harnaiianda draws 
largely from ilm stories to be found in the 
Adhluita ItfunAyana. "I’he familiar story of 
Amburiea, dcndved froin this source, is described 
at sonu^ leuirtli. 'I'h<' monarch passes through 
great austerities in tin? (course of worshipping 
Visnu and when that god com<!s to him in the 
guise of Indra. olTering a l)oon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that ho will have nothing to 
do with a gift from I ndra. This shows that the 
worship of the Vedic? God Indra was already at 
a discount—a fact wliich we find in the BhSga- 
vata and later on powerfully described in Chandi 

Dasa’s poejns. Amburlpa had 

The atwj c»f A.rubii» i i i i 

ri^a’i dmightm^ Ixiautiiul (iaugliter Baroed 

(JlrfmatT. The sages tfarada 
and Parvata came one day to the court of the 
Eaja and both of them felt smitten by love for 
(JlrtraatL Both wanted to get her as a w'ife. 
Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of theih whom (^rlmati 
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may iliaf 1 h? was horn in loS?. We 

believe this is not very far from the actual 
year of his hirt h. 

Th(^ author of Ivainalrlfi devotes the largest 
portion of his work to Adi Kanda. ^I’his is quite 
in keeping wit h tlu^ way adopted by Jain and 
Buddhist writcirs. \Vv hav(' already mentioned 
that ruiarly half of tlu^ Itamayana l)y Jaina- 
charya tlemehandra is (hivoted to a description 
of the p(?(ligr('.es of Itaksasas and monkeys in 
the preliminary elia.pt (U's. Ilarnananda draws 
largely from the stories to be found in the 
Adbhuta Jtrunayana. Tin* familiar story of 
Amburiea, dcndved from this source, is described 
at some length. 'I'ln* moiifirch passes through 
great austerities in the (iourse of worshipping 
Visjau and whtm that god eom<!s to him in the 
guise of Indra olTering a, l)oon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that he will have nothing to 
do with a gift from I ndra. This shows that the 
worship of the Vedi(! (rod Indra was already at 
a discount— a fact which we find in the BhSga- 
vata and later on powerfully described in Chandi 
ihXsa’s poems. Amburlpa had 
ri 9 a*rdaught<l^''''’'’' u hcautiful daughter named 
(JlrimatT. The sages ffarada 
and Parvata came one day to the court of the 
Baja and both of them felt smitten by love for 
^rlmatl. Both wanted to get her as a w'ife. 
Whereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of theih whom ^rlmatf 
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herself avouIcI select, 'rhe sapjos departed saying 
that they would come the next day. Narada, 
meantime, interviewed Visnu and wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the King Amburl(;a, it might be so ordained that 
the princess miglit see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Visnu 
granted him this boon. Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of tlie other sage, and 
had a boon from Visnu that CrTmatT might see 
Narada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a (jow’s tail. So 
when (^rlmati was brought before the sages, 
next day, she was frightened by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unstum l)y others 
there appeared to luw the handsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared. This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta llSmayapa and 
Rsmananda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kanda of his Bamallla. This Adi j 
Kanda is full of stories described at considerable j 
length some of which we find briefly noticed I 
by Kirttivasa. The vow of fasting observed on j 
the Bkada9l day by the King Anaranya and the | 
boon granted to him by Visnu, the pathetic story j 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of j 
the solar dynasty — the ancestors of Rama — have I 
been very graphically described. Many of these j 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison ! 
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herself avouIcI select. 'Fhe sa^es departed saying 
that they would come th<^ next day. Ntirada, 
meantime, interviewed Visnu and wanted him to 
grant this hoon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to th(i court of 
the King AmhurKyi, it might be so ordained that 
the princess raiglit see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Visnu 
granted him this boon. Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of tlie other sage, and 
had a hoon from Visnu that CrnnatT might see 
Narada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
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there appeared to her the liandsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself who took her by the 
hand and disappeared. Idiis story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta Rilmayana and 
Ramananda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kanda of his Rsmallla. This Adi I 
Kanda is full of stories described at considerable ! 
length some of which we find briefly noticed ; 
by Kirttivasa. The vow of fasting observed on i 
the Ekada9i day by the King Anaranya and the j 
boon granted to him by Visiju, the pathetic story ! 
of Harish Chandra, the account of the kings of j 
the solar dynasty — the ancestors of Rama — have j 
been very graphically described. Many of these | 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison j 
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with th()a<i of Kirttivfisa. 'I'lio saintly poet has 
occasionally enlif^hteiH'd his poem ])y imi)ort,ing 
beautiful passng<‘s from Kalidasa. 'I’liis Svayam- 
bara of Indumatf desiadhed in Hamalfla, 
evidently owes its mattn-ials to Raghubansam, 
canto I, I (iuot(‘ the text ludow 

“ Chitralelclia Inna* suhinits to tlu^ princess. 

‘ Btihold t in; King of Magadha 
x)ff„a. your .smtor ; li(> us immensely 

rich and ju-stly named “ the 
king of kings.” llis pedigr(‘.e is noble, though his 
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his neck.’ Hul luiimnati walkinl on seem- 
ingly withouf lisleiiing to Ikm- maid’s speech. 
Chitraleklul smihul anain and pointing to the 
King ot Orissa said ‘ hook iiere, this king is the 
abode of all virtues. If is name is Nilhda. The 
Goddess Kali is sf» gracious to this monarch that 
she becomes visiblf; to him iTcqmmtly. People 
say that the King Xivida is a, son of the goddess. 
By her grace lui has learnt th<^ art of restoring 
the dead to liic. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any dis(eis(e Defith has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. When one’s span of life 
comes tf) an end one go<5s to luviven in the flesh. 
If you lik<5, s(jle,ct him as your bridegroom,’ 
The princiiss iuiwevtn* walked on, leaving him 
to the left. And (fliitralekha. said again ‘Behold 
here, the King of the Eastern provincevS, His 
name is Vlrasinha. (Us (piietness of tempera- 
ment at liome and ht'roism iu the field are both 
unmatched. He is liandsomo and his scholarship 
is as great as that of Sarasvatt herself.’ ” 

Hjlmtlnanda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of Etima’s child- 
hood. These in a subsequent period were so gra- 
phically described by the poet 

The poet ilt'HeriheM i, , , ^ . 

the BonKJiii iife-ii!»i Iiaghunandana, Our poet gires 
religious fcKour. ^ detailed forecast of Eama. 

His Annaprasana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Karnavedha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 
(for wearing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this howerer the 
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his neck.’ Huf liKiumaK walkc'd cm seem- 
ingly vvitliotil lisftniiiig to Inn- maid’s speech. 
Chitralokhilr smil<Hl au,ain aiul pointing to the 
King ot‘ Orissa said * l^(H>k here, this king is the 
abode of all virtues. I Hs name is Nihida. The 
Goddess Kali is st) gracious to this monarch that 
she becomes visihlf; to him I'reqmmtly. People 
say that the King Nivi(la is a, son of the goddess. 
By her grant; ht; has learnt, tint art of restoring 
the dead to life. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any diseast;. Dttath has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. Wlnm one’s span of life 
comes to an end om; gotm to Inviven in the flesh. 
If you like, stde.ct him as your bridegroom.’ 
The princtiss however walked on, leaving him 
to the hift. And (fliitralekha. .said again ‘Behold 
here, the King of the Eastern provinces. His 
name is Virasinha. 11 is tiuiotnos.s of tempera- 
ment at liome and hetroism in the Held are both 
unmatched. He is handsome and his scholarship 
is as great as that of Saras vatf herself.’ ” 

IlilmjAnanda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of Rama’s child- 
hood. These in a subsequent period were so gra- 
phically described by the poet 

The poet (Imirihew * , 

the BonKJiii life— iiii* Ragliunaiidana. Our poet gires 
religious fcr< our. ^ detailed forecast of Rsma. 

His Annaprasana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Karnavedha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 
(for wearing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this however the 
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poet cerfeiinly foiuicl no clue in the original epic 
of A^almlki, not even in Kirttivfisa’s version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 
permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 
leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 
the poem with many wise sayings. Occasionally 
the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

“ Then did I come to tlie conclusion that it is 
my spirit that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all but 
manifestation of my oion self. All their suffer- 
ings and joys are mine.” 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following : 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for Avater from the 
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poet certciinlj' found no clue in tlio original epic 
of Viilmiki, not even in Kirttivasa’s version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 
permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 
leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 
the poem with many wise sayings. Occasionally 
the views are boldly pantheistic, as in the lines. 

“ Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spirit that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all but 
manifestation of my oion self. All their suffer- 
ings and joys are mine." 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following : 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for water from the 
clouds. No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
water other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high.” 

After describing a beautiful woman he 
writes — 

“ Says Qho^a, the strong mind of a Sadhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
devotee’s mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain. The latter may shake but not the 
former.” 

The name of Ramananda’s book is Ramalila. 
This we find mentioned in the Adi Kai3.da. 
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(([) Jagtd lllinud H Raniaijam. 

I have made a survey of the Hiimayaiiic 
legend as embodied in the Jiengali Ramaya^as 
and tried to prove tliat those give versions of the 
story in many ways differing from Valmiki’s 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Ramayaria to be found in 
Bengali, l)iit have rather confined ntyself to a 
treatment of the various influences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems, 
For a fuller account of these from historical 
and literary points of view I refer you to 
my History f)f Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to my I’ypical Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which 1 have giyen copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
Rama-legend in Bengali. I have not mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat llama, Advuta- 
charya, (^ivachandra Sen and some other 
writers of the Ilaraayaxia, who at one time 
enjoyed much popularity in this province. 

The ilamayapa by Jagat Kama is important 
from several points of view. It was completed 
in (^aka 1712 or 1790 A.D. and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Kama. The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Kama Prasada, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Puranas 
and Kamaya:igas besides the great Epic ®f 
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((f) ,J(i(/(i{ Jldnift’a B.Umr(jiana. 

I have made a survey of the Eamayanic 
legend as embodied in the Bengali Rilmayaflias 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many ways differing from Valmiki’s 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
within the scope of these lectures to mention all 
the versions of the Ramayaiia to be found in 
Bengali, but havfi rather confined nlyself to a 
treatment of tluj various influences which shaped 
the more important ones amongst these poems. 
Eor a fuller aticount of these from historical 
and literary points of view I refer you to 
my History of- Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to my Typical Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which 1 have giyen copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
Rama-legend in Bengali. I have not mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat Rama, Advuta- 
charya, ^ivachandra Sen and some other 
writers of the Ramayaxia, who at one time 
enjoyed much popularity in this province. 

The Ramayaijia by Jagat Rama is important 
from several points of view. It was completed 
in (^aka 1712 or 1790 A.D. and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengal about 
Rama. The author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rama Prassda, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of PurSgas 
and Ramaya^ias besides the great Epic of 
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Valmiki and from all t.lu;s(i he freely drew his 
materials. 

In tlie Sundara Kiinda (pp. 274-7()) he des- 
cribes an interview of Havana with llama before 
the war, and here the ilaksasa- 
ooIiUS'ES"”’ hol'l* loiis.liscovirse 

with Rama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Buddha to Havana in the Lanka- 
varata Sutra written in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a v(a'sion of Bengali 
llamayana after 1000 years. I’he difference 

between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlightens Havana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamie philosophy, Rama 
does so in regard to Vai.snavism. One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that- 
Jagat Hama not only preaches here the theory; 
of the Vaisnava Banehatattva, ms., 
dahja, sakhya, vatsalya and madhurya, but adds; 
one himself, viz., the vaira {hostility) to that; 
well-known classilication of spiritual emotions- 
according to the Vaisnavas. 

In the story of SulochanS (Sundara, pp. 361 
62), the reader will find an animated account 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both wdien entering 
the city of her father-in-law, thei 
Rak§asa-chief, and the camp of| 
Rama, attended by her maidkj 
They do not of course proceed to these placesj 
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Valmiki and from all ihcs(i he freely drew his 
materials. 

In tlie Sundara Kamla (pp. 271-70) he des- 
cribes an interview of Havana with llama before 
th(; war, and here the llaksasa- 
Ions .lisoourse 
with llama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the lluddha to Havana in the Lanka- 
varata Sutra written in the 2nd centuiy A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali 
llamayana after 1,000 years. I'he difference 
between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
while the Buddha enlightens Havana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamic philosophy, Rama 
does so in regard to Vai.snavism. One more 
curious point to note in this connection is that 
Jagat llama not only preaches here the theoryi 
of the Vaisnava Banchatattva, viz., ganta^ 
dasya, sakhya, vatsalya and madhurya, but adds; 
one himself, viz., the vaira {hostility) to that 
well-known classitication of spiritual emotions- 
. according to the Vaisnavas. | 

In the story of SulochanS (Sundara, pp. 361-| 
' 62), the reader will find an animated account' 
of this lady, wife of Indrajit, both when entering 
the city of her father-in-law, thei 
Raksasa-chief, and the camp of| 
Rama, attended by her raaidkj 
They do not of course proceed to these places| 
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like the Amazonian^ as (le.scrilMxl by Michael 
Maclhusudana Datla., but as (h'votees of Jiflma 
and exaiiiphis of chaste womanhood. Eut on 
reading; the nccounis i^iven by the two poets one 
cannot but conciudi' that Aladliusudana must 
have read this portion of dai^at llama’s llama- 
yana. The charactiu's of Sulocbana and Pramihl 
have not only a family-likeness, but the g-randeur 
of tlie processions led by the two heroines bear 
a close aflinity to <‘ach otlu'r. 

In.stead of tiuishing tlui llaraayana in seven 
cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 

'I’he added canto is called the 

c^^MmSyana in j^^ld is pkced 

befoiMi the IJttara Kapda. d'he 
Puskara KaiK.la (h'serilK's the e.xpeditioji of llSma 
and Sita against Puskara, the city of the 
thousand-lu'aded Havana, whom Sita kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the ^iikta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali ESmayapa. It also describes the rma- 
Ma of llama, showing the Vai^nava element to 
the fullest extent. 

The “ Jagat Baml ESmayapa ” was edited 
and published by Kasivilasa BandopadhySya, 
of Kalikapur, I)t. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B.S. 1313). This poem is a voluminous 
one comprising 687 pages (Eoyal 8vo size 
with thickly printed matter in two columns q£ 
^aoh page). 


like the Amazonians as described by Michael 
Madhusudana J)atla., but as cb'votees of Jiama 
and examples of ebaste womanhood. But on 
reading the aceouids given by the two poets one 
cannot but conclude' that IMadhusildana must 
have read this jiortion of Jagat llama’s Eamfi- 


yana. Tlie charaettn's of Sulocbana and Pramlla 
have not only a lamily-likeness, but the g'raudeui’ 
of the processions led by the two heroines l)ear 
a close affinity to <'ach otlu'r. 

Instead of finishing tins llamayana in seven 
cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 

'riu' added canto is called the 
Fu.sknra Kanda and is placed 
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befor(i the Uttara Kapeja. The 
Puskara Kaiula d<'scrib(\s the expeditioji of liSma 
and Sltil agaimst Puskara, the city of the 
thousand-h(>aded Havana, whom Sita kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the ^ilkta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Kamayapa. It also describes the ram- 
Ilia of Rama, showing the Vai^nava element to 
the fullest extent. 

“Jagat Manii Ramayapa” was edited 
and published l)y Kasivilasa Bandopadhyaya, 
of Kalikapur, I)t. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B.S. 1318). This poem is a voluminous 
one comprising 687 pages (Royal 8vo siiM 
with thickly printed matter in two (»lumns of 
^aoh page). 
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(e) MaliJi 'Bavanov Bala. 

( 1 ) 

We have shown in this hook tile indigenous 
nature of the stories incorporated in the Rama- 
yana. These stories soin(itiines reKem])le the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana’s fight which offers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the fahle of Mahl Riivana’s 
soporiferous spell and iraniuniln’s change of 
shapes which have a striking simihirity not only 
with many legends of Ga(dic mythology but 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 

These Bengali llamilyauas have thus quite an. 
encyclopaedic character, comprising along with 
the story of Rama, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poeti’y of rural Bengal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the story known as Mahl; 
Ravaner pala. 

This story is important from many points : 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, j 
a great (Jlakta influence is noticeable in the | 
presentation of the story, secondly tantrikkm, '\ 
an indispensable factor of Kali-worship in those i 
„ days, finds a conspicuous ’and I 

elaborate treatment through- ; 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular | 
belief in occult powers attained by performing | 
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Mala Bdvanar Pdhl. 

( 1 ) 

We have shown in this hook the indigenous 
nature of the stories incorporated in the Rama- 
yana. These stories soincitiines reseml)le the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana’s fight which ofl'ers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the falfie of Mahi Bavana’s 
soporiferous spell and iranuina,n’s change of 
shapes which have a striking siniihirity not only 
with many legends of Gacdic mythology but 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 

These Bengali llamayaijias have thus quite an, 
encyclopaedic character, comprising along with 
the stoi’V of Rama, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poeti’y of rural Bengal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into the work is the story known as Mahl 
Eavaner paid. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, j 
a great (j^akta influence is noticeable in the I 
presentation of the story, secondly tcintrilcum, \ 
an indispensable factor of Ksll- worship in those j 

The various Muonoe«, a conspicuous ’and | 

elaborate treatment through- i 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular j 
belief in occult powers attained by performing j 


tantrik rites. AV"<i iiiul in tliis story how 
human sacrilicos \v(‘ro nuuh’ in how 

swords wer(i worshi])])('{l Ixd'on* tin*, strikinpj off 
of the lieads of tJie nnrortnnate vdctiins, how the 
beat of drums drowmul (heir serenins, and how 
they were rfapiinul (o prostrate themselves for 
the purposii of howinis^ h<d'or<i the s^oddess, thus 
givini? an opportunity (o (he (executor to cut 
their heacLs oiT. W<‘ find also how one could 
create a passage through hard stone or earth hy 
merely ul.ttiring iHcinfritx, how one could make 
the whole city fall into sleep hy casting a spell 
and how the adi'pt could assume whatever shape 
he liked. Wi' havi; clearly shown in our Eolk- 
LiteratuiHi of Jleugal that many folk-tales of the 
medieval age, current here and in Europe, are 
full of such things, 'file story of the Sleeping 
City in the collection of Orimm Brothers is not 
the only one where we find men described as 
falling into sleep hy the spell cast upon them, 
there arc many similar stories in various 
provinces of India, Persia and Europe. In our 
Dharma Mailgala poems we have such accounts 
of Inda, the tliief, brother of Kalu Dora, who 
by his spell made the citiziens of the capital of 
Lausen all go into sleep. In Mahl llavaper Pala 
we have hut a reproduction of a similar story. 
In the Dharma Mahgala poems we have details of 
Eall-worship in tlie canto called Dhekur Vijaya, 
which bears a close similarity to the story of 
Mahi Kavapa’s worship. These legends certainly 
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:! war. My (lear(!st, son Inclrajita too, alas, is 

'i dead and gone. None — none that I sec to lead 

I the army !’ 

f “Tears fell from his eyes as he thought in 

this strain. Pah', and imaciated was his face. 
Sometimes he sat on the throne and then rose 
I in an instant, and walked to and fro with un- 

I meaning steps. Sometimes his reveries made 

I him distracted, and ho soem(‘d unconscious of all 

I that went around, and then with a sigh did 

5 he say : 

‘ A las ! tlic! great god (^iva and the goddess 

\ Bhagavatl, it seems, ar(^ going to give me up 

^ now — though I have been worshipping them all 

■ my life with great devotion ! ’ 

“ Now Havana’s mother was Nikasa. Grieved 
was she at heart for her son. She came to see 
Havapa and addressed him thus : 

“I had foretold a long while ago, what 
has befallen us. Alas! you heeded not my 
prophetic words ! The llak§asa-race stands on 
i the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhisapa is 

a virtuous soul. Eight advice he had given 
you, and as a reward you kicked him out of 
your court. I myself advised you to return Sfta 
to Eama. more than once. But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be in store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice 1 What 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what remedy 
still there may be. 1 have a suggestion to offer. 
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and for this luvvo I conio (o you. Wluni on 
Avorld-couquosf l)oun(K you Iiad ^^oue to the 
nether world, (here a, sou was horn to you. In 
the lusther world — did he take* lii.s birth, there- 
fore was lu' named Mahi Havana (lit. Havana 
born of the earth). An a<*com])lished warrior 
is he and reigns in suht('rraiu=ian la^^ions. If you 
suramoTi him at tins crisis, lu' may do you signal 
help.’ 

“ Havana took up tlu^ sugg<^stion with thanks. 
He remembered Hah I Havai.ia of the nether 
world. A mighty warrior was In;, and by wor- 
shipping Kali had oht,ained as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemy would stand. 

‘Such a son have I, vu't my fair city is 
ruined?’ he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called him earlier. ‘ He alone will be 
able to cope with the enemy ’ muttering these 
words, he drew a breath of relief. 

So the llaksasa-king by Ids will force 
communicated his wishes through space, till 
in the nether world Mahl felt that some one 
had fallen in great distress and was calling him 
for help. By his own will force did Mahl 
concentrate his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father — the King of 
Ladka — passing through some great crisis in 
his life. 

As soon as he knew it, he hastened to 
attend his father’s court. He uttered some 
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niantran and lo ! a passage opened of itself by 
which h(i now entered the fair city of Lanka. 
The king was all in tears on the throne when 
Mahl arriv('d there. He rose from hiwS seat and 
embraced his son, warmly kissing him and the 
son respectfully bowed to his father in his turn. 
Main said 

‘ What business thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day? Say, how may I be 
of service to thee.’ 

And Ravapa with tears in his eyes replied : 

‘ My son, Surpanakhil is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know. A petty mortal, a man, 
cut her nose and ears. How could I bear such 
an insult as this?’ 

Mahl interrupted, ‘ Why should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, my father ?’ 

RSvapa now narrated the old story again. 

‘ SurpanakhS, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life. She 
shunned the luxuries of Lahka and betook her- 
self to forest. To guard her in her holy life, did 
I appoint an army fourteen thousand strong, 
with Khara and Hflsana at their head. 

‘ That danger waited her, she did not know. 
She went to the forest to gather flowers. Now 
Baparatha, a king of the Solar race, had sent his 
sons Rama and Laksana to exile. They wand^d 
about in the forest there, and with them was 
Site, Rama’s wife. Surpanakha had a quarrel 
83 
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with her about flowers, and Laksana, Rama’s 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

‘ She came and reportc.'d it to Khara. and 
Dusana, and they in great rage with their army 
went to fight with Rama. Rama kilh'd Fourteen 
thousand Raksasas and witli them Khara and 
Dusana, their generals. 

‘ With her face all disfigured, Surpanakhji 
came to my court, and showed herself to me. 
My whole body, as it W(ir(5, n^as on fire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her “ Tell 
me who on eartlr or heaven could be so 
bold as to disfigure you thus?” 

‘In great, sorrow slu^ replied - 

“Two men, brother, with them a lady fair, 
came to the Dmulahi-lormi lately. 'I'liey have 
brought me to this plight.” 

‘ As I heard her story from her own lips, I 
hastened to the Dandaka forest, and carried away 
Sita while she was all alone. 

‘ Rama collected an array of monkeys, 
and with stones and woods bridged the great 
sea. He has laid siege to Lankii. Indrajita, 
BirabSihu and my other sons have been 
killed, and my brother Kumbhakarna has also 
fallen in the field. Rallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help.” 

With joint palms did Mahi thus address 
the monarch; 
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“ TJiis fair city, owes her min to you. When 
all is lU'arly over, you have called me here. 
When Birmia was on the other side of the 
sea, why did you not. send me a message then ? 
The (tods and the Danavas do fear me as 
Death. How' sad it is to reflect that this 
golden city unparalleled for its splendour, is 
destroyed, when 1 am alive and ready to serve the 
Raksbasa caus(i ! Who is there who can stand 
my arrows ? hoor monkeys and men, despised 
by tis, so audacious have they become as to dare 
ruin tlie kingdom of my father ? If any god 
stands against me, I bring him bound in chains 
to my gat<^ Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that thosci who are our food have made 
us their victims ! In a few moments will I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see. I will cast 
such a spell as to outwit them all. If the Gtod 
Indra with his queen i^achl sit together on the 
same throne, my spell has the power to carry 
off Sachl, without Indra’s knowledge. No 
more sorrow, dear father, over what you have 
suffered. Keep Slhl in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
Eama and his brother will have to go to my city 
straight in the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kali — ^the tutelary 
deity of ray house.” 

“ When Mahl did vaunt about his power in 
such a manner, Bavapa was glad, as if in his 
hands he had all on a sudden got the very 
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key to heaven. Drawing a breath of relief 
he said : 

“ You son, dear are you to rae a.s nay life. By 
your help now will nay woes be removed. I feel 
certain that nay enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.” 
And Malax replied full confidently : — 

“ Take heart, father, I go to the field. Ere 
long I avill return as a victor.” 


( 2 ) 


“When Ravaiaa was thus full of hope, talking 
, . , . with his dear son, Bibhisana 

Bibhigflna’s enquiry * ’ 

and advices to the in the camp of llama suspected 
that something had transpired 
in Ravana’s court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief. Eor, the news of Lakshmana’s recovery 
had no doubt reached him, yet, — yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms promptly as 
WM his wont. 

“In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, Bibhishana took leave of Rama 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the palace-gate. 

“There he saw Mahl seated with his father 
talking closely — both of them in high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
forming. Bibhlsaua assumed his own form and* 
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hastened to llama’s camp, and gave him the 
warning of danger thus ; — 

‘A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Mahl has come. He is a son of Havana, by 
his chief queen Mandodarl, and reigns in the 
nether- world by his royal father’s order. A 
mighty warrior is he. whom the gods and demons 
fear — an expert archer — whose arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand. But his chief success 
rests in his magic-spell which is almost irresis- 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry off whomso- 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards. 
And the Goddess Kiill, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this boon. This wicked 
one is really to be dreaded, so take care to-day.” 

“He addressed the array and said once again : — 

‘ Keep guard, oh chiefs and generals, over 
Rama and Tjaksmana this night. Ho not fall 
asleep, and you, oh Jambhuvana, whose wise 
counsel has always been the best defence of this 
camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted promptitude.’ 

“Jambuv5na called Hanumjln to his aid, 
saying 

‘ Have you heard, oh friend, what Bibhisaija 
has said ? To-day we must be all on our guard 
and by all means the impending peril avert.’ 

“ Hanuman was fearless and did not at all 
care. He said ; — 

‘I myself can -kill Mahl. Where will he 
hide himself? Sugriva has the knowledge^ 
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world’s geogrfiphy ;it las finiyers’ ends. We will 
find out llilvana and his son, wherever they may 
hide themselves. No rescue hy dastardly flight 
this time. It need l)e, the proud palace of Liaiika 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out from tliis 
world altogether.’ 

“ Bihhisana reproved him thus in a friendly 
speech ; — 

‘ No idle vaunt I will hear. Till this night 
is over, we cannot set a farthing’s value to your 
boasting, Ranuman.’ 

“ And Jflmhhuvana said with a smile ; 

‘If the fight would take place in the open 
field, we know our strength and could boast of 
our power. But if hy magic-spell and mystic 
rites Mahi acts like a wizard, what can we do ? 
Let us not he over-confident in the hour of 
danger, oh Hanunian.’ 

‘ Let us keep up night and yon must have to 
bear the brunt of labour. The day is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not waste time.’ 

“ At Hanumana’ advice, Rama did aim the 
great disc, stamped with Vishnu’s name, at the 
sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl would not dare come through air, it was 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
Viswakarma, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nether- world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 
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sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl would not dare come through air, it was 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
Viswakarma, was deputed to keep watch over the 
nether-world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 
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[Ilorc^ fullowiiii: the ioiiH <»!' .Jinnhlniv/tiia, Hainiinfln built, 

a tumpornry babjro, wbirh \va« Ht nuiLr as a fort., and 

theiT Hama and Lnk'^^matia niM'upimI the cnnt.ral ciimj) jujuardtal by 
thn army, j 

At tlu! i'aie of this temponu-y foi-t, stood 
Hanumaii with (^yos intont that could pene- 
trate into th<^ very darkness of the night and 
discover <a needle that fell. On the sky al)ove the 
gn^at disc hlock('d all ]iassa.g(^ and the whole 
army stciod detcirinined t.o ineel; tlu; adver- 
sary and frustrate his sp(dl. ir.anumfln now 
said : — 

‘ Who is tluM’f', in the laud of the living 
that c<ui dare enter our formidahle fort ? ’ 

“ Lti this watchful condition they kept up 
night. And Kirttivasa, the; poet does .sweetly 
sing all these in the vernacular tongue. 

“ It was midnight and darkness covered the 
earth, and Bibhisaiia called on naiiuman and 
said : — 

‘ Should your own father, oh Hanuman, 
come here and demand entrance, 

ESmaund uSLnf ^ 

enter the gate.” 

Saying this, Bibhisapa walked out and began 
to go his round with watchful eyes. 

“ After making his obeisance to his royal 
father, did Mali! come to see Rama’s camp. He 
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did not take with him any army, elephants or 
steeds. Full of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he went alone to the field. At 
first he thought of coming l)y the air, hut he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round — 
guarding all passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea, 'fhe whole of Rama’s 
army, he saw, sheltered in the fort, xvhere all were 
watchful. Bihhisana alone was outside, wander- 
ing about the paths that led to the fort. Mahl 
reflected, what should be the best means for him 
to adopt at the moment. And then he quickly 
changed himself to King Dagaratha, Rama’s 
father. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
Hanuman : — 

‘ My sons Rama and Laksmana are within 
the fort. I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.’ 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply : 

‘ Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bihhisana come, and then there will be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish.’ 

“ Just at this moment Bibhisana approached, 
and • hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahi quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanuman saw Bibhl§ana, 
he told him that only a moment before the 
great King Da§aratha had come. Bibhlsaija 
said; — 
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visit.’ 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply : 

‘ Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Bibhisana come, and then there will he nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish.’ 

“ Just at this moment Bibhisana approached, 
and • hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahi quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanuman saw Bibhisapa, 
he told him that only a moment before the 
great King Da^aratha had come. Bibhisapa 
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‘ Even if your own fnther comes, oh 
Hanuman, you must not allow him {‘ntrance 
here.’ 

As Bihhisana left th(‘- place, Mahl came 
again in the guise of Jiliarata, Rama’s brother. 
His appearfincf* was a noble one commanding 
respect. For fourteen yisars, — the period of 
Rama’s exih;, he had not combed his hair. They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet, with a clear pathetic ring. 

‘Wean! four hrotheas, sons of Da^aratha; 
will you tell me when; my two exiled brothers 
are ? ’ 

“ The voice and ai)pearance had an irresistible 
charm. But Ilanunnin said ; — 

‘ Wait here, oh lord, let Bibhisap*'' come.’ 

And when Bihhlsaija did come in an instant, 
Bharata vanished like a phantom. And as 
Hanuman related the story, Bibhl^apa replied 
in the self-same words : — 

‘ Do not open the gate, oh HanumSn, even 
if thy own father appears.’ 

“ Bibhr^apa left the place, and Mahl now felt 
that such tricks would avail not ; yet he tried 
one or two more of the same sort, just to take 
time to think what he should do next. He 
assumed the appearance of KauSalya— ^the 
queen-^Rama’s mother. Venerable was her 
look and her very presence inspired respect. She 
called on HanumSn and demanded to be 
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introduced into llama’s presence. Hanuman 
witlx becoming meekness and with joint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before : — 

‘ Wait, ol) revered mother, a while, let 
Bibhisana come.’ 

“At the mention of Bibhisana’s name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps of one that verged on 
four score. And Hanuman, as he saw her 
going, looked on her with eyes that burnt with 
rage. Bibhisana, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bilxhlsai^ia, as usual 
made the same reply : — 

‘ If Pavana, your father, comes here, you 
must not open the gate for him to-night.’ 

“ And as Bibhisana left the place, there came 
Mahi disguised as the sage King Janaka, Hama’s 
father-in-law. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanuman to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-in-law, and when Hanuman asked 
him to wait, till Bibhisap.a arrived there, the 
saintly monarch picked up a quarrel with him and 
bandied words. But when Bibhisaiva came to 
the spot, the false Janaka quickly vanished like 
an apparition. Bibhisana again gave the same 
advice to Hanuman and left the place in order 
to go his round.” 

“ Hollowing him on his very foot-steps, did 
Mahi again appear there, all unseen. And when 
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Bibhisaya had left Uih jiiacc, ho camo assuming 
BibhL^na’s form. So oxaclly did ho look like 
his mwdc, (hat (ht'ro could no shadow of doubt 
as to idontity, and nauuman was naturallv 
taken by surprist!. lf(> said : — 

‘How is it, friend, that so (juickly do 
you come Ijacdv ? Hav<^ you not gone your 
round ?’ 

Mahf guiscd ns fiil)lif.sana, said 

‘ 'rhat wicked magician is a j)erfect master 
of hlaek-art. Hanuman, we must all he very 
careful to-night. 1 have these (diarmed threads 
with me, which it will he w(‘ll for Ihlraa and 
Laksmai.ia to wcair on their wrists, — tliese will 
guard off all evil influences.” 

“So .saying did Mahl enter the gate with 
Hanuman’s knowledge, and straight made way 
to where Rtlma and l^iksmaijw. lay in the central 
camp. Invi.sihle he became to all, and uttering 
mystic syllabhss in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did the 
guards fall asleep. The monkey-chiefs, who stood 
with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, ready 
to attack tlie foe, fell unconscious, and the 
weapons slipped down from their hands. RSma 
and Lakshmaya themselves fell asleep, and a 
passage opened of itself in the camp by the 
the spell of Mahl, who carried the sleeping 
brothers down by it to his own palace below. 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in his 
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to the gate again as nsual ; but Hanuman knew 
that he had entered the fort; and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishnnuii did he 
address him thus : 

“IIow is it Bibhlsana, that you are here? 

You went with charmed threads 
thrnathcr-worw!’'* for Itfuna and I jaksmana inside 
the fort a moimmt before. 

By what passage have you come back? 

Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 

motive I cannot explain. You seem to he a 

spy of Havana and your professions of friendship 
are all hut a mask to hide your motive here. 

“ You wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discovered at last. 
With an iron bar will I dash the brain out of 
your head. The city of Lanka will I destroy 
by my own power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Bjegion of the Dead. ” 

“ Am I a spy Hanuman ? ” cried Bibhisapa in 
accents that trembled with emotion. “ My heart 
breaks at your word. If a spy I am, may my 
place be in the hell reserved for those that kill 
cows. If there is any wicked motive in me, 
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palace, woll-secui’cd by iron bars, did Mahi keep 
them. And his lieart was full of joy at this 
success. 
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cows. If there is any wicked motive in me, 
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may I he damiuHl (it<H’nally as dninkarcls and 
killers of Brahmins are.” 

Angrily did Ilnnuman retort : 

“ Don’t swear. To your oaths, a pin’s fee I 
do not attach, d’o a llaksasa that you are, the 
murder of a Brahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinking of wine are no crimes at all. Where is 
then the force of your oaths ? ” 

Bibhlwina in an agitated voice did quickly 
reply : 

“ I a spy, llanuman ! This then is your ver- 
dict ! My counsel has helped the ruin of my race? 
Who told Itamaof the secret of Indrajita’s death, 
when he was engaged in worshipping the fire ? 
I a spy, llanuman ! It was my counsel that 
llama followed and killed my only son, not know- 
ing him to he so ! Various were the forms that 
Mahl tnok for carrying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he must haye evidently assumed 
that of mine.” 

“ This struck llanuman as quite probable, now 
that he remembered all that Bibhisapa had done 
to help Rama’s cause, and in a voice that trembled 
with fear, he said : — 

“ Is it then Mahl that has deceived me and 
entei'ed the fort ? Woe to me then ! ” 

He was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of R5ma, and addressing Bibhlsa^a, 
said again : — 

“ Let us not waste words any more. .Let us go 
and see what has become of BS-ma and Laksmana.” 
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“ Struck with fear that made hi.s very limbs 
quake Bibhlsana felt that a great disaster had 
overtaken them. 

“At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping and llama and Laksmana gone. 
Bibhlsana cried aloud : — 

‘ A great disaster has befallen us all. Awake, 
oh monkey-king Sugriva, and all ye that guard 
this eamp.’ 

“ They were now wide awake, and when they 
learned that the wily llaksasa had carried off 
Rama and Laksmapa, they began to l)eat their 
breasts in grief and cry helplessly. 

“ The King Sugriva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, and Hanuman said that he would 
make an offering of his life to Pire. Ahgada, the 
prince, Nala, the general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army bewailed in the same 
strain, and the whole air resounded with their 
lamentations. At this juncture Jambhuvana 
came forward and addressing them in a voice 
that was calm and composed, thus delivered 
himself : — 

‘ It is no good crying like women. King 
Sugriva, take heart. This is not the time for be- 
wailing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our- 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch- word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil — if the evil is not, alas ! 
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past an reineuy ; i. uo nenevo, lor myseii, tnac 
Rama and Laksinana aro no mortals, divine 
beings they are. VVdio so poworfid as to be able 
to kill them ? We arc all in need of Hanuman’s 
help at the present crisis. There is no place 
where lie cannot go — no danger that ho cannot 
face — endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out Rama and Laksmana. If 
he cannot help them to come back, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
Let us make a fire here, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what Hanuman may do for us. 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that tire and die.’ 

“ Sugriva approved of this, and addressing 
Hanuman said : — 

‘ Known are ye for your great devotion to 
Rama and IjaksmaiMi- It is you who should 
go to find them out. The shame of this event 
rests on you, Hanumiln; for the enemy entered 
the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 
fault and you arc responsible for it. So you 
must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 
llama and Lak^mapa. This I exhort on you both 
for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to Rama, — which is a bye- word 
with us.’ 

“ When the Monkey King Sugriva thus spoke 
to Hanuman, he looked pale with shame ; his 
eyes grew tearful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm yet (letcrmined tone did he tliu.s accept 
the task : — 

‘ I will search the ear ill, the heaven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our master.s out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea.’ 

“ Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said ; — 

‘ Wait here all of you, until T return.’ 

“ Saying this he salutc'd the King Sugriva. He 
entered the passage that was made liy Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 


( 5 ) 


“There from darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 
called Bhogavatr. There were 
iiaim moots Riima hermitages where great sages 
and anchorites passed through 
austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful damsels 
he saw of the Naga and Yaksa races. 
God-like beings with two arms, and others that 
had four arms, were there. It seemed that 
disease, death and other woes that haunt this 
mortai.region of ours, had no sway in the 
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calm yet (letcrmined tone did he tliu.s accept 
the task : — 

‘ I will search the ear ill, the heaven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our master.s out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea.’ 

“ Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said ; — 

‘ Wait here all of you, until T return.’ 

“ Saying this he salutc'd the King Sugriva. He 
entered the passage that was made liy Mahfs 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 
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“There from darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 
called Bhogavatr. There were 
iiaim moots Riima hermitages where great sages 
and anchorites passed through 
austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful damsels 
he saw of the Naga and Yaksa races. 
God-like beings with two arms, and others that 
had four arms, were there. It seemed that 
disease, death and other woes that haunt this 
mortai.region of ours, had no sway in the 
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nether- world. \Mth innumerable disciples the 
great sage Kapila dwelt there. And rare beauties 
walked lu're and thei-e, like fresh and gay 
flowers thrown in tin* streets. Shrines he visited 
and buildings he searched, nowhere did he find 
any clue to Hama and [jak.smana. When, 
wandering about the place h(‘ was fatigued with 
toil, all on a sudden did his gaze fall on the 
great palace of Mahi- Havana — proud in its 
height, with its pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of th(‘ Haksha.sa-king seemed glorious as a 
second heaven. He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble size and entered the 
city of th(‘. king. Many a lank did he see there, 
the steps all built in stone. Many a Efiksasa 
coming in ainl going out in picturesque dresses, 
and the Iwrnuty of their ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. Gay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart- 
ments. Cool shades of trees, where the air was 
fresh, and stables whore elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of curious shapes and size 
he saw all, as he wandered through the city. 
‘ Somewhere in this palace of the Rak^asa- 
king my masters arc,’ he thought, and sat on 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of steps of granite and 
marble. Many Rskmiaas came to bathe there, 
and they wondered all at seeing a monkey there, 
for monkeys were rare in the netlier-world. 
Gossip ran renting forth stories of wildest kind, 
3.5 
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“ Th« old man, as he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to observe secrecy. And 
elated was Ilamiman to overhear it. 

“ A short whil<‘ al'ter, the llaksasa-girls of the 
city came tlu'n^ to carry water from the tank. 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahl’s 
inner palac<'. 'rhe girls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her:-*- 

‘ What is t he ceremony performed in the palace 
of tin' king to-day, good maid ? Why is there this 
music thc! beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the flute that we hear? The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
danc(^s art^ going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air. Pray tell us what these 
are for.’ 

“ The servant .said : ‘ We are warranted not to 
give out, what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There is a strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours. But as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in contidence, there will be human sacrifices 
offered to-day before the Goddess Kali. Two 
lads he has brought down here. Of angelic 
forms arti they, and of beauty rare that dazzles 
the eyes. Oh how wretched must the woman 
be who gave them birth ! It breaks one’s heart 
to see the lads! In less than two hours ’ time 
they will be sacrificed at the altar of Kali. In 
a small room of the palace they have been 
locked up and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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a small room of the palace they have been 
locked up and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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Pray for God’s sake, Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“ The assembly dispersed after having tilled 
their pitchers with water. 

‘ Then it is sure that liama and Laksmana 
are here in this palace ; and after what I have 
heard I should not waste more time.’ ; 

“As Kanunian thought so, he changed himself 
to a fly and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. The room, in which Kama and his brother 
lay locked up and bound, was surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded by Kaksasa-sentinels — 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
to and fro with unsheathed swords. 

“ He entered the room through a window, 
well-secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own fortvi saluted Kama and Laksmaria, just 
awake from their sleep. They asked him where 
were Angada and Sugriva, who k<ipt guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow did Hanuman say : — 

‘ In deep slumber you lay, — it was owing to 
the spell cast by Main, and the wily Raksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether- world 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords.’ 

“ The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanuman, ever-loyal and obedi- | 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes. 

“ Just then the beating of the drums an- | 
nounoed that Hob puzct of the Goddess Kali was i 
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Pray for God’s sake, Oh niaidciis, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“ The assembly dispersed after having tilled 
their pitchers with water. 
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lay locked up and bound, was surrounded with 
treble iron walls, one inside another, and the 
room was well-guarded l)y Maksasa-sentinels — 
a legion of them, all watchful and alert, moving 
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“ He entered the room tlirough a window, 
well-secured with cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted Esma and Laksmana, just 
awake from their sleep. They asked him where 
were Angada and Sugriva, who k(spt guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow did H'auumjin say ; — 

‘ In deep slumber you lay, — it was owing to 
the spell cast by Mahr, and the wily Raksasa 
has brought you down here in the nether-world 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of these, my lords.’ 

“ The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanuman, ever-loyal and obedi- 
ent to them, cheered them up with hopes. 

“Just then the beating of the drums an- 
nounced that ihB puza of the Goddess Kali was 
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just to i*om)iieiu*o. .Many s>:oats wore to be 
offen-'d as sacritice and many l)\ifl‘aloes wild, and 
with them two liuman satn-ifu-es were to he made. 
Flowers of all sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on pictures([ue plates, and 
these wer<^ carrh'd to the temple of the goddess. 

“ Hama, addressing llanuman, said at this 
stage-: — 

‘ .V great crisis of our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here; my generals 
and chiefs are all far away. My how and arrows 
are not with me. How can I save myself and 
my brother from the enemy’s hands ?’ 

“ llanuman with untlagging courage did 
reply :~ 

‘ It is a mere trifle to kill the llak^asas, 
ray lord ? We have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not fear. T am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know. With stones and 
trunks of trees 1 will annihilate the vile race of 
the Eak^!fi.Ha8. Wherever BSvana’s progeny 
there may be, Providence will lead us thither to 
extirpate them all. ’I’hey are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints and to the gods alike ; 
killers of cows they are. Not one straw more 
will their load of sin bear, my lord, this is 
Providence’ decree. Annihilated must they be all, 
and for this purpose sure are you born in this 
world. Strange that you forget yourself so as to 
despair of life. Mahl by bringing you here 
has courted his death to be sure. The divine 
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irtother Kali is woi’shippecl Ix^re in a t:emi)le 
dedicated to her. T shall just i^o and seek an 
interview with her. ff she is disposed to support 
the Rilk.sasa-eause, I shall carry oft the temple 
by my own mi^:hi and throw it, and with it 
the god(h^ss, into the very depth of the sea. 
Presently shall 1 go and .sound her views about 
it.’ 


( < •> ') 

“ Rama asked, ‘ When will you come back, 
dear lianu ?’ 

“ And he promising a quick return, again 
transformed himself into a 

The happy fiul. 

tly and entered Kali’s temple. 
With a buzzing sound he whispered to the ears 
of Kali’s image ; — 



‘ The wicked Rfikiwisa Mahl by the power 
of his vile spell has brought Rama and Laks- 
mapa, my masters, to this palace. It is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will he 
offered as sacrifices at your altar. Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done. Oh mother ? 
Let me hear it from thine own lips and 
know distinctly. I shall kill Mali! with his 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother, and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 
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nwthev Kiili is worshipped ht^ve in a temple 
dedicated to her. T shall just <?o and seek an 
interview with her. If she is disposed to support 
the Rilksasa-eause, I shall carry ott the temple 
by my own mi^hi and throw it, and with it 
the godd(^ss, into the very depth of the sea. 
Presently shall 1 go and sound her views about 
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“ llama asked, ‘ Whim will you come back, 
dear Ilanu ?’ 

“ And lu^ promising a quick return, again 
transformed himself into a 
ibeUappj tly and entered Kfili’s temple. 
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of Kali’s image ; — 

‘ The wicked llaksasa Mali! by the power 
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maijia, my masters, to this palace. It is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums that when 
the sun will be at its zenith they will he 
offered as sacrifices at your altar, is it by thy 
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Let me hear it from thine own lips and 
know distinctly. I shall kill MahT with his 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother, and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 


me, motiier, ;ih a siM'vatit of Ramaatida minister 
of Kini^ Su^rfva and no otlier.’ 

“At tills vaunting of power scarcely could the 
goddess supiiress a smile. 81ie said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only who Imzml about 
as a fly near her ears : 

‘ Idle llaksasa- palace has become holy 
to-day, that Hama has trod this ground. A 
great sinner is Mali!, whose death, however, is 
near at hand. lie is a sworn enemy to the 
gods and to the Brahmins. Rilrna is Visnu 
incarnate with the mission of killing the Rak- 
.sasas. and this 1 know very well. He has come 
here to-day also for tlmt purpose. 

‘ Take my counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
Rilrna and LaksmaijiH will he brought before 
me for being sarndticed here, Mahi will order 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fitting manner before me. 

‘ Let Kllma at that moment say : ‘ I do not 

know how to bow-— you know well how to bow 
the deity of your own house. Show me, that I 
may do as you will bid.’ 

‘ Then with his head bent Ibw on the earth 
Mahl will prostrate himself before me. Just then, 
Oh Hanumftn, you are to take off this sword from 
my hand and finish him instantly with a stroke. 
Rama is Visnu himself whom my lord 
worships. He is. amiable and good in his usual 
temperament but is destruction’s self when he 
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pui:islies tlie sinners. Malii has j?one mad, he 
thinks of sacrificini^ Rama Ixd’ore me ! ' 

“ With reverence due did Hanuman how to 
Kali, and in his own form appeared l)erore the 
masters. With joint hands did he address 
them thus : — 

‘ The goddess has taught us tiie way to 
kill the Raksasa-king. When lie will take you 
to the temple, T shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 

‘ Main will worship the Mother and when 
this will 1)6 ended, lie wall order you to bow 
before the image. Then will you say unto him 
‘We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, we know not how to bow to any. 
She is your deity and you know how to how to 
her. Teach us the manner.’ 

The king will prostrate himself before the 
image, bending low his head, when T will finish 
him with a stroke of the sword.’ 

‘ If he does not bow when you will ask 
him to teach the way, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot. This you will see. I will 
put his throat within my knees and with force 
will pull it so that hb neckbone will break, 
and his blood will be the right offering to the 
Mother.’ 

“When they were thus engaged in talk, 
BjSma and Laksmapa were ordered to be con 
ducted to lull’s temple. On the right side of 
the image they were placed. And Hanuman, 
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“ AAnth reverence due did Hanuman how to 
Kali, and in his own fcrm appeared before the 
masters. With joint hands did he address 
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‘ The goddess has taught us the way to 
kill the Raksasa-king. When lie will take you 
to the temple, T shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 
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a son of the Winds, l)ecaino unseen at that time, 
but minutely observed all that transpired. 

“The iifiksasa king sat there to worship 
ICali and the beatings of the drum announced 
that the fiiija had commenced. And Kirttirgsa 
the poet sings, it was no worship but an invoca- 
tion of death on his part. 


“ With a heart right ghid and full of 
triumph did Main worship the tutelary deity 
of his h()U8<5. Baskets of flowers were offered 
and incense was burnt, and the five lights were 
waved. The conch, the hell, the flute and the 
drum made a musical concord which filled the 
air with high and pleasant noise. 

“ Then the sword flashed, as Mahl did take 
it in his hand. It was to sever the heads of 
the two victims from their body. The bright 
sword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on Rama and Laksmai^, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

“ Rama and Laksmapa, as instructed before, 
told him that they knew not how to how. And 
Main prostrated himself before to teach 
them the way. He stretched himshlf on the 
86 
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“ Saying so, a mighty how she took in. her 
hand and armed herself with arrows bright. A 
vast army followed her as ia despei-ate rage and 
grief she wont to fight the enemy near the 
temple.”' 

' Tho Inni three imragraphs (21 liiuin) woro (juotod on pp. 118—1 19* 
but they lire iiKain iuHortod hero for koepinpe »l> u suHfcaiiiGtl intereet 
of f,U(^ Btory. 
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